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SECRET PRE-HISTORIES 


Buenos Aires, 21 August 1915: A man speaking fluent Spanish, carrying a Chilean passport 
in the name of ‘Reed Rosas’, a salesman, the son of a Chilean father and an English mother, 
arrived at the train station of the capital. He was tired; he had had the audacity to cross the 
Andes. He looked for the embassy of imperial Germany and asked for help. ‘Reed Rosas’ 
was in reality a German who had served aboard the light cruiser Dresden belonging to the 
squadron under the command of Vice Admiral Maximilian Reichsgraf von Spee who was 
eventually killed with his crew during the Falklands naval battle; his two sons serving with 
the squadron were also killed. Only the Dresden had escaped and attacked British merchants 
off Southern Chile until on 14 March, Royal Navy warships closed in. The captain had no 
other choice but to scuttle the ship. The crew reached Chile and was soon interned by the 
authorities — they were kept on an island in the Pacific. In August the German decided to 
escape the island and aboard a fishing vessel he managed to land at Santiago and search for 
the German Embassy there. He was welcomed, given money and the passport with the name 
‘Reed Rosas’. The German sought to pass the Andes and go to Argentina. Eventually, in 
Buenos Aires the German ambassador arranged for his young compatriot to board the Dutch 
ship Frisia for Rotterdam. Once he reached Berlin, the German reported to the Naval General 
Staff; he received the welcome of a hero, promotion and the Iron Cross 1st Class. The 
German, who entered Buenos Aires a fugitive, was Oberleutnant zur See Wilhelm Canaris, 
the notorious Abwehr chief from 1935 to 1944. The escape from Chile was a formative 


experience for the spymaster of Hitler.! 


Buenos Aires, May—July 1917: Count Karl von Luxburg, the German chargé d’affaires, had 
arranged for his secret messages to reach Berlin via the Swedish Legation. Luxburg was a 
total-war proponent. Three of his messages were of special importance. He wrote on 19 May 
1917: ‘Argentine steamers Oran and Guazu nearing Bordeaux with a view to change the flag, 
may be spared if possible, or else sunk without a trace being left’; 3 July 1917: ‘I learn from 
a reliable source that the Acting Minister of Foreign Affairs, who is a notorious ass and 
anglophile, declared in a secret session of the Senate that Argentina would demand from 
Berlin a promise not to sink more Argentine ships. If not agreed to, relations would be 
broken off. I recommend refusal and, if necessary, calling in the mediation of Spain’; 9 July 
1917: ‘As regards Argentine steamers, I recommend either compelling them to turn back, 
sinking them without leaving any traces, or letting them through. They are all quite small.’ 
The State Department intercepted the messages and the Argentine Government was informed 
about their content. Luxburg was declared persona non grata in September. 


Buenos Aires, 21 August 1939: The 8th Chess Olympiad, organized by the Fédération 
Internationale des Echecs (FIDE), commenced. Teams from many European and Latin 
American countries, amongst them Britain, Nazi Germany and France, met. In fact a record 
number of 27 national teams attended the Olympiad. Prominent Austrian players had to carry 


the Nazi flag and the Czechoslovak team was called to represent ‘Bohemia and Moravia’. 
The preliminaries were played from 21 to 31 August. The finals commenced on 1 September, 
the day the Wehrmacht invaded Poland. Conel Hugh O’Donel Alexander, Stuart Milner- 
Barry and Harry Golombek, three of the five members of the British team, left for Europe — 
there was no time for the finals for them. These prominent chess masters would soon join 
Bletchley Park Huts 6 and 8, working alongside Alan Turing in the deciphering of the 
Enigma. In Buenos Aires an assembly of the team captains, the hosts and organizers voted 
for the Olympiad to continue despite the war. The German team won 36 points, Poland 354 
and Estonia 33}. After the end of the games all five members of the German team, Erich 
Eliskases, Heinrich Reinhardt, Albert Becker (the team captain), Paul Michel and Ludwig 
Engels, defected and did not return to Berlin. It was quite an embarrassment for Berlin and 
the German Ambassador von Thermann.° 


INTRODUCTION 


Tango, the world-famous Argentine dance, can be an antagonistic event — romance is 
optional. No one can escape the chills, the musical frisson, while there is a constant push-pull 
movement of the dancing partners. Swinging and intertwining hips imply violence and the 
intention to outmaneuver the other. A tango is a serious episode between a man and a woman 
who do not see eye to eye but feel and react to the impending new moves of each other. 
Eventually the symbolic stabbing of one dancer by the other is the concluding part that 
attracts the most attention from the amazed onlookers.! 

The games of espionage can be related, metaphorically, to tango. Among resourceful 
spies there is never love lost; secret intelligence is the ultimate prize. The principle adhered 
to by professionals is that antagonism should never turn into a killing for fear of attracting 
attention and blowing the cover of the secret agent. Efficient spying means, by necessity, no 
license to kill. 

Risk-taking, adventurous and committed individuals, British, Germans and Americans, 
working in the shadows, are the characters of this book. Their daily routine entailed creating 
elaborate cut-out networks to avoid detection, and fighting, by all means short of firing a gun, 
both the enemy and their bureaucratic rivals. These were people who had to cope with high- 
stress situations and impossible demands from their headquarters, people who had to recruit, 
manage and direct fanatical, ill-disciplined, ill-trained or totally inexperienced secret 
operatives to accomplish their mission in a foreign, neutral country during World War II, 
namely Argentina, which declared war on the Axis powers in March 1945. Great care is 
taken for their stories and background information to be presented in chronological order so 
that the reader can gain a better understanding of the contemporary political and military 
conditions the protagonists of this book had witnessed. 

German propaganda, politics and, to a lesser extent, espionage, in Argentina has not 
attracted the attention of researchers, with the exception of Roland Newton’s The ‘Nazi 
Menace’ in Argentina, 1931—1947, published in 1992. So far, the majority of the literature 
has focused on Nazis fleeing to Argentina in the aftermath of the war and the help afforded 
by the regime of Juan Perón who, provocatively, dismissed the validity of the Nuremberg 
trials. Rumors, unconfirmed intelligence and conspiracy theories that even Hitler and his 
trusted lieutenant Martin Bormann had reached safety in Argentina were the subjects of press 
articles and books. 

According to a casual informer of the CIA in Maracaibo, ‘an individual who strongly 
resembled and claimed to be Adolf Hitler’ in Tunja, Colombia gained the admiration of the 
local ethnic German population who addressed him as ‘der Führer’ and afforded him the Nazi 
salute and stormtrooper adulation’.* MI6 and MI5 as well as the CIA and the FBI examined 
hundreds of unconfirmed press articles about Bormann being sighted in Argentina. Uki 
Goni’s The Real Odessa: How Peron Brought the Nazi War Criminals to Argentina (2002) is 
a seminal work which describes the complicity of Argentine authorities in helping Nazi war 
criminals escape from Europe — and justice. The arrest of Adolf Eichmann by a Shin 


Bet/Mossad team in Argentina in 1960, and his trial in Israel, showed the world to what 
extent Argentine help was afforded to Nazis. Since the end of the war extradition requests 
had been denied by Buenos Aires. Thus, upon confirmation that Eichmann was indeed in 
Argentina, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion decided that it was expedient for the Nazi to be 
kidnapped and brought to face trial in Israel. The latest account of this operation was 
published in Neal Bascomb’s Hunting Eichmann: How a Band of Survivors and a Young Spy 
Agency Chased Down the World’s Most Notorious Nazi (2009). 

From the late nineteenth century and in particular during the interwar period, many 
Germans immigrated to South America for a better future. Buenos Aires became a hub of 
commercial activity. Capturing the spirit of the city, Paul Theroux wrote: ‘[As the train 
entered Buenos Aires] The houses became more splendid and with this splendor was a 
haunted look, like the ghostly houses in Borges’ stories. They were built in the French style 
and had gothic grille-work and balconies and bolted shutters. They were the color of a 
cobweb and just as fragile-seeming and half-hidden by trees . . . It [Buenos Aires] has all the 
elegance of the old world in its buildings and streets, and in its people all the vulgarity and 
frank good health of the new world . . . I had not counted on its being charming, on the 
seductions of its architecture, or the vigour of its appeal.’ 

Many future spies and informers of the Abwehr and the Sicherheitsdienst (SD) had 
fought in the trenches in the Great War and were Nazi party members. By the 1930s, South 
American countries hosted over 500,000 ethnic Germans, many in influential positions in 
enterprises, industries, shipping and banking. Once the war commenced, the Abwehr and the 
SD aimed to establish intelligence networks reporting on politics, economy, trade, Argentine 
exports to the Allies, US war production and naval movements. The German spymasters 
urged the successive Argentine governments that neutrality was the best option, taking into 
consideration the nationalist, growing anti-Semitic feeling and the traditional antipathy for 
the United States of the Argentine elite. 

Meanwhile, British intelligence — MI6 — and a new FBI service — the Special Intelligence 
Service (SIS) — ventured into the spy games in Argentina, while two other services, the 
Special Operations Executive (SOE) and the Office of Strategic Services (OSS), deployed 
their own secret agents in the country. The naval traffic to Europe and in particular to Lisbon 
and the Spanish ports of Barcelona and Bilbao turned into key targets for espionage for 
Allied and Axis intelligence operatives. 

This book documents that no spymaster was ready for the war; they all rushed into the 
game of espionage without real experience or expertise in foreign intelligence (and 
particularly in a South American country) and without an established network of informers. 
All spies learned the ropes of espionage on their missions while trying to evade Argentine 
police and security services. The spymasters had to conclude their own training in tradecraft 
and spies’ recruitment and management. After all, espionage is mainly an art and someone 
has to have talent to rise to the challenge of operating in a foreign hostile environment where 
the local authorities with their vast numbers of informers and experienced police officers 
outnumber all foreign spies. This book shows that of all intelligence agencies, it was MI6 
which achieved the most coups, shadowing their German rivals and identifying their 
collaborators and their activities. Indeed, German spies in their contemporary reports rated 


the efficiency of their British rivals in Argentina very highly. 


CHAPTER 1 
THE AMBASSADOR 


The passersby, dock workers, sailors, customs officers and merchants had stopped working 
and stared at a crowd of people greeting an officer disembarking from a vessel. He looked 
menacing in his foreign black uniform, giving the Nazi salute and at the top of his voice 
singing with the ecstatic crowd: 


The flag on high! The ranks tightly closed! 

The SA marches with quiet, steady step. 

Comrades shot by the Red Front and reactionaries 
March in spirit within our ranks. 

Comrades shot by the Red Front and reactionaries 
March in spirit within our ranks. 

Clear the streets for the brown battalions, 

Clear the streets for the storm division! 

Millions are looking upon the swastika full of hope... 


They were singing the anthem of the Nazi party. It was 10 December 1933 when the SS 
officer, accompanied by his wife, stepped down the ladder, receiving the welcome of his 
compatriots.! At that time the Nazi party in Argentina had registered only 500 members, but 
soon their number would reach 2,000 and more. This SS officer later admitted ‘people were 
arriving from Germany and if you wanted a chance, you had to be a member of the Party, so 
the numbers increased all the time.’ 

Nonetheless, he was no real SS officer but a diplomat. Edmund Freiherr von Thermann 
was born to a wealthy Prussian family in 1884. Since 1913, he had served with the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the Auswärtiges Amt (AA) based in the famous Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. 
Prior to his appointment as Minister in Buenos Aires, he had been Consul General in Danzig 
for nine years and earlier had served in the diplomatic missions in Paris, Madrid, Brussels 
and Washington. The usually cautious and, like all German diplomats of his age, 
conservative Thermann became pro-Nazi, rejecting the provisions of the Versailles Treaty on 
Danzig. Once he returned from Danzig in late 1932, having befriended Himmler, Thermann 
joined the SS as an honorary member — ever keen to wear the black uniform.? His wife Vilma 
was a domineering presence and, according to some American and British diplomats, she 
was the driving force behind his political and social aspirations. Indeed, Thermann’s social 
connections were precious to him: in 1939 his daughter married Baron von Hadern, 
Himmler’s adjutant who was killed in Russia in 1943. Afterwards, she was engaged to Fritz 
Darges, one of Hitler’s adjutants. Himmler supported Thermann’s son, Wolfgang, urging him 
to learn Japanese and enter the RSHA (Reichssicherheitshauptamt, the Reich Main Security 
Office which controlled the SD, Gestapo and the police). Eventually Wolfgang joined the 


Waffen SS and was killed in combat in 1944. Thermann himself was trusted by Ribbentrop, 
the foreign minister, who kept him in his post in Argentina for nine years.4 The 
circumstances of Thermann’s appointment foreshadowed things to come: in January 1933, 
Heinrich Ritter von Kaufmann-Asser had been appointed head of the German diplomatic 
mission. Kaufmann, a sophisticated, Spanish-speaking diplomat who had served in Vienna 
and Santiago, was soon to be sacked. The German Law of the Reform of the Civil Service, 
passed on 9 April, banned citizens of Jewish ancestry from public service. Kaufmann-Asser 
lost his position, but had to wait in his post until a suitable successor was appointed. The 
successor was the honorary SS officer, Thermann.° 

Eight hundred thousand ethnic Germans lived in Brazil, 500,000 in Argentina and 
250,000 in Chile, and Thermann, to his dismay, soon found that the large German community 
in Argentina, and in Latin America as a whole, was not keen to support Hitler’s racial 
understanding of the world. Besides this, Thermann experienced what it was like to deal with 
the Auslands Organization (AO) and other smaller organizations of the Nazi Party which 
recruited teachers who were party members for the German schools in Latin America. Stalin 
was suspicious of the German community in Argentina and had directed NKVD (People’s 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs) Soviet agents to lead sabotage and intimidation against 
them; a German bookshop in Buenos Aires was burned down and other incendiary attacks 
followed on German stores.° 

Ribbentrop and his trusted diplomats did not give priority to devising a clear strategy on 
Argentina, something Thermann and his chargé d’affaires Erich Otto Meynen complained 
about, in a bid to sideline the vociferous Nazi Party functionaries claiming authority in 
foreign policy-making.’ Thermann called Meynen a muss-Nazi, ‘a Nazi out of necessity’, a 
man who in order to save his career decided in 1937, rather belatedly, to join the Nazi Party. 
Indeed, Meynen’s wife was strongly anti-Nazi and the diplomat disliked the AO.® 

Thermann admired Hitler, but the latter had little interest in, or knowledge of, South 
America. Despite growing German immigration to Argentina since the late nineteenth 
century and the rise of German entrepreneurs there, in the 1920s, Hitler assumed that it was 
within the US sphere of influence due to the Monroe Doctrine. (Since 1823 Washington had 
deemed hostile any attempt of European powers to interfere in North or South America; in 
parallel the United States abstained from any policy which could challenge European 
colonial interests elsewhere.) In Mein Kampf he merely wrote: ‘North America, whose 
population consists in by far the largest part of Germanic elements who mixed but little with 
the lower coloured peoples, shows a different humanity and culture from Central and South 
America, where the predominantly Latin immigrants often mixed with the aborigines on a 
large scale.’? In his second unpublished book, Hitler made a passing reference to Argentina: 


Emigration does not take place according to region or take place by age group, but 
rather according to the capriciousness of fate, it always pulls out of the population the 
boldest and bravest, the most resolute, most defiant members of a community. The 
farm boy who emigrated to America 150 years ago was the most determined and 


boldest in his village, just like the worker who goes to Argentina today.!° 


A large part of the German community, the businessmen, were angry with the sacking of 
Kaufmann and regarded Thermann with suspicion. Ernst Wilhelm Bohle, the fanatic head of 
the AO, was always antagonizing the Auswärtiges Amt. Bohle was born in Bradford in 1903 
and emigrated with his family to South Africa three years later. He subsequently returned to 
Europe, where he studied political science and business administration in Cologne and 
Berlin. He then worked for eight years as a company manager before joining the Nazi Party 
in 1932. In September 1933 Bohle joined the SS and reached the rank of Lieutenant General 
by 1943. He worked under Hans Nieland from December 1931, who was the head of AO 
responsible for South and South-West Africa and North America. In March 1933 he 
succeeded Nieland, was appointed Gauleiter and became a confidant of Rudolf Hess.'' Bohle 
criticized the Germans living in Latin America, as he considered that they: 


Tended to take on a very different outlook than was generally considered fitting for 
good Teutons; they became much more lively and lighthearted, and often assumed a 


rather Latin attitude toward life, which made them rather hard to handle at times.!4 


Thermann called them narrow-minded, having a kleinbtirgerlicher Horizont: a petty 
bourgeois horizon of views.!° 

The German communities were not incorporated into Latin American politics. Antonio 
Delfino, the head of a famous German-owned shipping company, remarked, “The Germans 
are like orphans; they know no one and no one knows them.’ From 1930 the AO local groups 
made a sustained propaganda effort to persuade the German communities to join the Nazi 
cause.'* Thermann also pursued a propaganda campaign, first to show that he was a true Nazi 
and also to increase the influence of the embassy against the AO which operated 
independently. Thermann was described by Charles Dodd, the British chargé d’affaires, as 
‘an ardent Hitlerite’ who was ‘always studiously polite and friendly’; ‘A hard worker in the 
interests of his country. Both he and his wife, who hails from the Baltic Provinces, are 
excellent linguists. They have made a good position for themselves in Buenos Aires society 
by entertaining lavishly, in their very good Embassy.’ Dodd added that he found Thermann ‘a 
pleasant and correct colleague, and his wife an agreeable if somewhat exotically attired table 
companion’.!° In 1936, Thermann, in an impeccable black suit, attended the reception in 
honor of President Roosevelt in Buenos Aires. Nevertheless, his swastika armband was found 
odd and rather offensive by Argentine and foreign officials.'® 

Thermann presented himself as an SS soldier, a devoted Nazi, loyal to the directions of 
Berlin, but in reality he was a semi-autonomous strategist in a faraway land. Commercial 
Attaché Richard Burmeister, Heinrich Volberg, head of the AO’s economic office in the 
embassy and chargé d’affaires Meynen handled trade and economics issues.!” 

Throughout the 1930s, employing propaganda and bribes in the local press, Thermann 
tried to convince the Argentine Government and the public that Nazi Germany was a 
paradigm to be followed and that Latin America should resist American policies in the 
Western Hemisphere. He raised the issue of the Argentines’ shared kinship with Spain after 
the victory of Franco in the civil war in 1939. During this period the Argentine Government 


was angry with the US embargo on their beef products, for health reasons, as the US 
Department for Agriculture claimed. Authoritarian tendencies in the military suggested that 
there could be a closer relationship with Nazi Germany. Many Argentine officers were 
trained by the German military mission from the late nineteenth century and throughout 
World War I. Argentine officers had confidence in German arms. The companies Staudt & 
Co, Krupp and Siemens-Schuckert had set up the Compañía Argentina de Comerico 
(Coarico) to promote German arms sales. Eventually, the Argentines purchased Junker Ju-52 
transport planes, as well as licenses to build 20 Focke-Wulf trainers in Argentina. 
Throughout World War I, a German military mission was deployed in Argentina, only to be 
withdrawn with the defeat of Germany. Nonetheless in 1923 the mission resumed its 
function, although the advisors were officially retired officers. The Argentines asked for arms 
and munitions but, despite German promises, this did not materialize; the invasion of the 
Soviet Union in 1941 compelled Berlin not to share arms with anyone. !® 

Thermann realized that he could not control the groups of AO in Argentina. Volberg, an 
AO head, and a director of a Bayern company department in Buenos Aires, who had lived in 
the country since 1928, was blacklisting Germans and German-owned firms who were not 
co-operating with the Nazi Party or following the propaganda line. The AO monopolized the 
Foreign Trade Office, whose function was to vet Germans who sought employment in 
German firms abroad. Volberg was promoting companies headed by Nazi Party members 
who did not employ Jews. German teachers were compelled to follow a Nazi curriculum and 
teach Mein Kampf. Thermann was worried by the growing exasperation of the Argentine 
Government with the AO, which ‘interfered in everything’. Of all the local groups, only the 
Landergruppe of AO were neither funded nor controlled by the German Embassy.!° 

In September 1934, Nazi sympathizers, encouraged by the AO, made a bid to bomb the 
office of the newspaper Argentinisches Tageblatt, which followed an anti-Nazi line and, in 
the same year, a theatre screening a film about the persecution of the Jews in Germany was 
bombed. Thermann pressed for the Landergruppe to abstain from violence, lest they should 
turn the German communities and the Argentine Government against them. Eventually Bohle 
agreed to order the Landergruppe to cease from provocation, for the time being. Willi Kohn, 
a confidant of Bohle, was sent to Argentina for this task.*° 

Thermann intensified Nazi propaganda by bribing through advertising two newspapers, 
the Pampero and the Deutsche La Plata Zeitung. Gottfried Sandstede and his brother, both 
Nazi Party members working for the Antonio Delfino shipping agency, facilitated the bribing 
of the press. The money was collected in the Presse Fond (the secret funds to influence the 
local press) of the embassy under the control of Sandstede and Meynen. German diplomats 
and entrepreneurs contributed up to 50 per cent of their salaries. The Winterhilfe funds 
(‘Winter Relief’ funds, originally subsidies for the unemployed, in essence a secret account 
for propaganda in Argentina) were also used for bribing the press to promote Nazi 
propaganda in various ways. Thermann and his lieutenants also followed the example of his 
predecessor during World War I: in 1918 French military intelligence looked into the 
finances of prominent Argentines, only to find out that a German-controlled bank, the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico, was giving money to, among others, Honório Pueyrredón, the foreign 
minister, who was pro-German. In the 1930s Thermann asked and received from Berlin 


thousands of Deutsche Marks for bribing Argentine officials.*! 

The Vatican began to turn against the Nazis with the publication on 21 March 1937 of 
Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Mit brennender Sorge, which accused Berlin of not respecting the 
Christian faith and claimed that Nazism bordered on atheism. Living in a staunchly Catholic 
country, Thermann made every effort to entertain Cardinal Eugenio Pacelli and Archbishop 
Coppelo of Buenos Aires in 1937, when the former attended the Eucharistic Congress in 
Buenos Aires. The Ambassador even offered a flight for the cardinal, who showed a personal 
interest in airplanes and aviation. Thermann was surprised when in 1939 Pacelli was elevated 
to the position of Pope Pius XII.?? 

Meanwhile, the Argentine Ministry of Education, upon finding out that German teachers 
in the German schools were Nazi Party members, appointed by Berlin, and that the students 
read Mein Kampf and were giving the Nazi salute, decided to close some schools. Public 
opinion turned against Nazi Germany, with protestors burning flags in demonstrations, 
smashing the windows of German banks and raiding the Instituto Cultural Germano- 
Argentino. Thermann stated repeatedly that the anti-German ‘press campaign’ and ‘Jewish 
wire-pullers’ were to be blamed. The Government of Argentina, under President Ortiz, made 
an apology to the Embassy for the violence, but he did not change his anti-German stance, 
fearing, like many in his government and the services, that the Nazis were trying to take 
advantage of the dual citizenship of the Germans in Argentina in order to recruit them into 
the Nazi cause and even to call them to serve in the Wehrmacht.*? The German Worker’s 
Front and other Nazi organizations were outlawed. 

By the summer of 1937, after an ambassadors’ meeting, Thermann and his colleagues in 
Brazil, Chile and Uruguay complained of the growing anti-German stance of the Latin 
American states and for the lack of clear policy direction from Berlin. They needed their 
foreign policy goals to be clarified. All diplomats concurred and recommended that Germany 
should focus on economics, trade agreements and culture and not try to recruit and amass 
political support from the Germans in Latin America. Amongst moderate proposals put 
forward, the German ambassadors called for ethnic Germans and German subjects to be 
treated differently in their education, so as not to provoke the accusation from Latin 
American governments of spreading Nazism; the schools for ethnic Germans should not be 
supported by Germany.74 

Latin American governments had been observing Hitler’s policy on Czechoslovakia with 
much suspicion. Some feared that the Germans would follow the same pattern of provocation 
in their countries, where many ethnic Germans were living and had been approached by the 
German propagandists, even though many Nazi organizations were banned. President Ortiz 
of Argentina and President Vargas of Brazil were very suspicious of Hitler, though their 
officer corps admired Prussian militarism. 

In 1936 Thermann had returned to Berlin and had a short conversation with Hitler, who, 
back in 1933, had told him that National Socialism was not ‘for export’ to Latin America. He 
gave a brief impression of the prospects of German-Argentine relations, with a focus on 
trade, to Hitler. Hitler ‘didn’t say very much’. Thermann narrated: ‘He heard what I said and 
then he said, “Well, we have decided to promote the three legations to embassies, so I 


felicitate you as Ambassador”, and I was sent out.’ Once he had returned to Buenos Aires, 
Thermann faced pressure from Bohle to accept the appointment of Sandstede as press attaché 
and Dr Hermann Metzger as cultural attaché.2° Eventually, he conceded; as he put it, he ‘had 
some control [over them], but I could not control what they did behind my back. I could 
control what they did in my office but I knew every evening they were together with other 
members of the Nazi party in Buenos Aires, so I could not talk openly with them. That was 
the trouble.’*© 

In the meantime, the new naval attaché and Abwehr spymaster since 1936 Dietrich 
Niebuhr asserted the right to report to Berlin without Thermann’s prior knowledge.*’ Niebuhr 
looked after shipping interests before the war; generally ‘I think he was not so extremely 
busy’, Thermann later told his American interrogator.*® The German military attaché was 
General Niedenfuhr, based in Rio de Janeiro and attached to the embassies in both Buenos 
Aires and Rio de Janeiro. During the same period the SD was represented by Dr Christian 
Zinsser, the civil affairs attaché, whose duties concerned the surveillance of German subjects, 
the investigation of dissidents and the review of applications of ethnic Germans who wished 
to return to Germany; the Gestapo would be informed of any suspects traveling to Germany. 
Despite this representation, the SD had neither a working intelligence nor sabotage service 
and fifth-column activities in Argentina.*? 

Thermann’s American interrogator asked him in particular: ‘What use was made either by 
you or Niebuhr or any other members of your staff of the German firms in Argentina in the 
collection of intelligence or counterintelligence?’ His reply was: ‘Ah well, you see, I think 
there was really very little need for it because in Argentina everything was so public. You 
could see always in the papers that a British man-of-war is now here and after tomorrow it 
will be in Argentina. We saw it lying in the harbor there, and in peace time we were invited 
to cocktail parties. There was no great secret. I talked this question over with Lieutenant 
Robbins too and he said, “You must have some people of confidence.” I said, “What for? We 
had fifty thousand German people in Argentina.” For instance, let’s say the British man-of- 
war had a big refit. We like to know what is the origin of this refit; has it had a sea battle 
anywhere; what is the matter. We had always people in the German community who were 
working in these firms that did the repair . . . We just asked them. It was much better than 
working with “V” people, which means verträum, or confidence.’*? 

Thermann himself developed top military sources: pro-German Argentine officers who 
had received training in Germany. In fact, as he narrated: 


I had first a very close contact with General Molina who was Military Attaché in 
Berlin until 1933 and he came on the same boat as I, which was purely accidental. 
But we were together sixty days and he told me lots of things about Argentina... 
[Molina] was a very nice and charming man and his wife gave me Spanish lessons, so 
we got really good friends and he told me all about this revolution of General 
Uriburu. 


In 1930 Uriburu launched a coup against President Hipólito Yrigoyen, and ruled the country 


until his death in 1932. 

Thermann also had friendships with General Rodriguez, who was Minister of War in 
1933, General Pertine, his successor as Minister of War, General Pistarini and General 
Ramirez.°! The Argentine generals ‘invited me and I invited them and as Molina was 
sometimes commander of a school of young officers in Campo de Mayo, so I went there to 
visit and we went together horseback riding and had a cocktail and naturally I saw there 
others too.” The American interrogator wanted a clear answer: ‘Did you use them as sources 
of information?’ Thermann did not hesitate to reply: ‘Naturally, if there was anything to ask, I 
asked him about the President or who would be the successor of President Justo. Naturally I 
asked him but it was information given in a cordial way.’** The Ambassador admitted that he 
could not cultivate relations with members of the Congress because ‘the trouble with me was 
I could not hope to appeal to people of Parliament because we in Germany had just abolished 
the parliament. The Reichstag was no more. So I really didn’t try to get too close contact with 
them. 33 

Thermann’s nemesis came in the person of a former Nazi Party member, Heinrich Jürges. 
Born in July 1898 in Langerfeld in the Ruhr Valley, his declared profession when he joined 
the Nazi Party in 1930 was as a furniture remover, but he seemed to excel at fraud, forgery 
and embezzlement and was convicted in 1927 and 1933, though he continued working for 
Goebbels’ propaganda machine as one of his secretaries. Jürges was sent to Chile and worked 
for the AO Landergruppe before disappearing, only to appear in Argentina a couple of years 
later. Sometime around 20 March 1939, he handed over to an Argentine officer a photocopy 
of a report printed on German Embassy stationery and signed by both the Deputy 
Landergruppenleiter of the Nazi Party, Alfred Müller, and Counsellor Conrad von Schubert 
on 11 January 1937; the set of documents, a long letter and the report and attachments, was 
addressed to Franz Ritter von Epp, head of the Colonial Policy Office of the Nazi Party 
headquarters in Munich. It was known that von Epp was one of the earliest supporters of 
Hitler, and still close to the Führer. 

What was not known to the Argentine officer, nor to the German Foreign Ministry, was 
that von Epp had indeed asked for military and economic intelligence on Patagonia from 
Müller, and Bohle, the head of AO, knew this. Müller had already supplied the requested 
information.” In a matter of hours, Jiirges’ photocopied documents reached the ever- 
suspicious President Ortiz. The documents revealed a complete German plan to claim 
Patagonia, with information that the German Embassy was directing agents to gather 
intelligence on Argentine defenses there. The German Chamber of Commerce, banks and 
private firms had gathered economic and demographic intelligence, as had Nazi 
organizations such as the Volksbund and the German Workers’ Front. The documents 
described ‘the future possibilities of colonization on the theoretical supposition that the 
whole area will become part of the German Lebensraum and economic sphere’. It was clear 
to Ortiz that the German-owned enterprises had turned against Argentina, as they were listed 
in the documents Jürges had keenly offered: Lahusen y Cia Ltd, A.M. Delfino y Cia, Banco 
Germánico and Banco Aleman Transatlántico. There was also a clear indication that some 
officials inside the Government of Argentina had provided the Germans with maps and 


photographs of Patagonian defenses and its economic infrastructure. The document also 
listed the names of the ministries and national companies where these officials worked: 
National Petroleum Corporation, the National Bank and the Ministry of War, the Ministry of 
Navy, the National Bank and the National Petroleum Corporation.°° 

During this period Ortiz was close to agreeing a railway project with Germany and he 
hoped to keep secret the affair of the document, whose authenticity he must have doubted, 
although his government had noted that for the last two years there had been rumors about 
Patagonia. Its population complained bitterly that they were not allowed to elect their own 
government. There was a rumor that in February 1938 a German agent, Karl Furst, was 
discussing the creation of a state in the southern arable regions of Argentina and Chile.*° 

Jiirges was subsequently arrested and put under protective custody by the Argentine 
police but was soon released. He approached a journalist working for the newspaper Noticias 
Gráficas, whose director, Jose Augusti, was an opponent of Ortiz and had every motive to 
publicize something Ortiz wanted kept secret. On 30 March, Noticias Grdficas revealed the 
existence of the document. The German anti-Nazi press, the Argentinisches Tageblatt and the 
Ultima Edicion, also began covering the story, which exasperated Argentine public opinion. 
Thermann, on home leave, was surprised and heard about raids against the offices of Nazi 
organizations and the arrest of prominent Germans. Chargé d’ Affaires Meynen was alone in 
Buenos Aires trying to manage the crisis.°” 

Meynen had entered government administration in 1914 and, a few months later, after the 
outbreak of the war, he joined the army and was soon commissioned and serving with the 
famous 3rd Infantry Regiment. Meynen experienced harsh conditions; he was captured by 
the Russian Army and spent three years as a prisoner of war in Siberia. Upon his release in 
1921, he joined the foreign service and from 1922 to 1926 he was second secretary in the 
German legation in Helsinki. Since 1937 he had served in Buenos Aires, always suspicious 
of Nazi Party activities and the boastful Thermann.°° 

The first to be arrested was the now-press attaché, Alfred Miiller, who wrongly believed 
that his diplomatic immunity would protect him. He was kept incommunicado and 
interrogated. Schubert had left Argentina a couple of years before. The police also 
interrogated Eduardo Delfino, head of Delfino y Cia, Ricardo Leute of the Banco Germanico, 
Carlos Schmitts of the German Chamber of Commerce and Carlos Fleischer, head of the 
DAF (Deutsche Arbeitsfront — German Labour Front: the Nazi labor organization) in 
Argentina.°? 

Panicking, the Embassy informed Berlin and asked the AO about the letter; their 
leadership denied they had authored such a paper. The German State Secretary, Ernst von 
Weizsäcker, and Ernst Woerma, the head of the Political Department, reached the conclusion 
that the document was a forgery and they investigated Jiirges’ past. The Embassy received 
instructions to deny the plot and the authenticity of the document. Meynen, the chargé 
d’affaires, tried to explain that it was a crude forgery; the letterhead on the photocopy was 
never used; Schubert had no authority to sign such a document; Schubert’s title was not 
Legationsrat (Legation Councilor) as it appeared, he was Legation Secretary, a lower rank; 
but no one was willing to accept these explanations in the Argentine Government.*° 


The police opened the safety deposit boxes of Nazi organizations. Raids on German bars, 
clubs and societies were conducted. Meynen reported to Berlin that, ‘I have learned that [as a 
result of the raids] material has been . . . seized from which can be determined the role played 
by party units in the work of organizing local Deutchtums and aligning it to the purposes of 
the Homeland. Possibly a lot of material will come to light that will be taken critically in the 
local liberal democratic atmosphere.’*! 

In public Thermann blamed the ‘Jewish-Marxists’ who persuaded members of the 
Argentine Parliament to destroy good relations with Nazi Germany. In the corridors of power, 
Thermann blamed the AO’s recklessness and provocation in recent years; it was a precious 
opportunity to sideline his antagonists whom he deemed of low caliber. Ortiz had prohibited 
the Nazi salute and Vargas, who had banned many Nazi organizations, leaned to this option 
also. Thermann urged Berlin to stop the propaganda and the tactics of AO.*¢ 

Bohle, in panic, ordered all the archives of the AO Landergruppe to be hidden from the 
German Embassy and consulates in Buenos Aires.*? Rumors developed into stories that 
reached the British Embassy in April that 400 Germans were preparing to invade the 
Falklands/Islas Malvinas.** Meynen asked for Jiirges’ criminal record from Germany and 
soon published details, but the German anti-Nazi and Argentine press fired back, pointing out 
that Jiirges must have had access to secret documents since he had served as one of the 
secretaries of Goebbels.*° For his part, Jiirges claimed various things, some true and some 
unconfirmed. He blamed the Nazis for maltreating his wife Catalina Stohr, who he said had 
given him the documents, although he also claimed that the documents came from Krebs, a 
consular secretary in Buenos Aires.*° His wife died in Argentina and, in 1938, he had written 
to Thermann asking for permission for her ashes to be buried in Germany but this was 
denied. 

Eventually, on 4 May, Dr Miguel Jantus, the judge in charge of the investigation, ordered 
Miiller’s release. No evidence was found confirming the authenticity of the report. On 20 
June the Federal Appeals Court upheld Dr Jantus’s conclusions and recommended Jiirges be 
accused with perjury and endangering relations between Argentina and a ‘friendly’ foreign 
government. 

Nonetheless, while in custody, Müller admitted: that the AO Landesgruppe were 
appointed by Berlin and not locally elected; that they followed discrimination policies 
towards non-German subjects; and they put pressure on ethnic Germans to go to Germany to 
join the Wehrmacht and on parents to register the births of their children in the Germany 
Embassy.*” 

On 15 May President Ortiz signed a presidential decree against the AO and Nazi party 
organizations, although he did not name them. All associations and clubs were not to engage 
in politics; symbols and flags of foreign countries were banned; and the charters of all 
organizations were to be in Spanish only. Bohle tried to persuade Thermann and his superior 
in Berlin that Nazi party organizations and propaganda could outmaneuver the prohibitions.*° 
The decree followed the lines of the one signed by President Vargas of Brazil in April 1938, 
again aimed at the growing Nazi influence and the attempts to Nazify the ethnic German 
communities.*9 


CHAPTER 2 
AT WAR 


MI6 had no special priority regarding Argentina, but there was a curious episode in August 
1938. A man approached the British consul in Genoa, Italy, who claimed to be a Captain A.L. 
de Zombory of the Argentine Army and handed over a secret document, which contained the 
minutes of discussions between an Admiral Schulze of the Kriegsmarine and General Basilio 
Pertine. They had met in Mar del Plata in December 1937 and had discussed the possibility 
of Argentina joining the Anti-Comintern Pact. Germany had agreed to supply arms in return 
for military and naval bases. The British Embassy in Buenos Aires concluded that it was a 
forgery and the naval attaché claimed that German intelligence must have created it to cause 
confusion and fear and possibly a nervous British response. He and the diplomats believed 
the signatures were fake. Besides, the text must have been written by someone whose first 
language could not be Spanish, but still this was circumstantial evidence, as the German 
officers could have offered the Argentine their version of the minutes.! 

During the same period, the British noticed increased Argentine espionage activity 
against their neighbors. Squadron Leader P.C. Wood, the British assistant air attaché in 
Santiago, Chile, reported a plot by Colonel Leonardi, the Argentine military attaché; he had 
arranged to buy the secret Chilean Army mobilization orders. ‘Apparently,’ as Wood wrote, 
the ex-Argentine military attaché Colonel Juan Peron (the future president of Argentina) had 
started negotiations to buy the documents from a retired Chilean Army officer, Lieutenant 
Anies. The Chilean Police and the military were informed of the plot and on 2 April the 
police raided a house in Santiago where Anies and Leonardi were meeting. The incriminating 
evidence was there: the documents and 10,000 Argentine pesos. The payment was carried by 
Leonardi, who was the only one allowed to return home, as Anies and his companion were 
arrested. 

The British Ambassador in Santiago had a meeting with Don German Vergara, the 
Chilean under-secretary for foreign affairs, who showed him, in confidence, the full report of 
the police on the spy case, adding that he was ‘disappointed that the Argentine Ambassador 
should not immediately have sent his Military Attaché away, but should have left it to the 
Argentine Government to recall him on newspaper reports’. In any case, President Ortiz of 
Argentina assured the Chilean Ambassador that he would look himself into the espionage 
cases involving Argentine officers and punish the culprits. Indeed, there had been other cases 
of espionage; an Argentine naval officer was already in prison for spying in Puerto Montt in 
South Chile. Don German Vergara was perplexed by the Argentine willingness to spy since 
‘beyond differences of opinion upon minor commercial questions, there were really no 
matters of any importance which need disturb the friendly relations between the two 
countries’.° 

Meanwhile, in Buenos Aires, Kapitan zur See Dietrich Niebuhr, the naval attaché and 
Abwehr head in Argentina, attended the annual Army-Navy Comradeship Dinner on 7 July. 


President Ortiz sounded resolute: ‘Argentina and America must defend [their coexistence in 
an atmosphere of peace and work] with the utmost energy . . . [we] must be alert and 
prepared.’ Niebuhr fully understood that Ortiz sought to warn the German diplomats and 
intelligence in his country not to turn against his regime.* 

On 1 September Nazi Germany invaded Poland; two days later Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. World opinion followed the dramatic events. Once again Jiirges 
surprised his compatriots. In November 1939 he approached the German Embassy and 
offered to sell them the original documents of the Patagonia plot, ‘as soon as the British 
permitted him to do so’, thus implicating British intelligence in Argentina. Back in June, 
Meynen, without evidence, had claimed that the British must have been behind the Patagonia 
controversy. Charles Dodd, chargé d’affaires in the British Embassy in Buenos Aires, stated 
to Lord Halifax that ‘I think that whatever Jiirges’ motive, the partisans of democracy owe 
him some gratitude.” 

In late October 1939, Ambassador Sir E. Ovey in Buenos Aires reported that ‘all’ secret 
intelligence at his disposal ‘tended to the theory that German campaign of frightfulness in 
these waters if it took place at all would not take place till the end of this month. . . the 
German Ambassador official warned the Minister for Foreign Affairs yesterday of the 
dangers incurred by Argentines in traveling on French or British commercial vessels 
committing acts which may necessitate the use of arms against them, i.e., presumably all 
defensive armed vessels.’° 

Thermann elaborated on the aims of German policy with regard to Argentina upon the 
outbreak of war: ‘I think we tried to continue with friendly relations, but naturally we could 
export only the things that could be loaded on airplanes, so this was very little, and we could 
not buy anything at all. There was the idea in the beginning of the war, I think it was in 1940 
or 1941, that we should buy big stocks and put them down in Argentine to keep the interest 
of Argentine people on sales to Germany, but this proved impossible because you can’t store 
maize. There was no place to store it and it is eaten by insects. The idea was proposed by the 
Foreign Office, but it was completely useless because there was nowhere to store the maize 
and the Argentine people didn’t know where to place it themselves and the payment would 
have been awfully difficult because foreign exchange was very scarce in Germany.’” 

The Argentine Government was interested in commerce, not in confronting Hitler, and 
thus Thermann could rest assured. In June 1940, the Battles of the Atlantic and of Britain 
escalated, and Roosevelt was becoming more concerned with the war in Europe. American 
diplomats in Buenos Aires were frustrated by the stance of the military. Captain Marcos A. 
Zar, the chief of the Argentine Naval Air Service, a US Naval Academy graduate who had 
also served with the US Navy during World War I, shared his views with the US Embassy. 
Zar feared that the three million Italian immigrants in Argentina could support Mussolini, 
should Argentina side with the Allies in the war. In any case, Zar was interested (as was his 
government) in negotiating a trade agreement with the Americans, which would lift tariffs 
from Argentine meat and thus provide the economy with a boost, so that it was not so 
dependent on imports from Europe. He admitted also that ‘the greatest difficulty which the 
United States faces in Latin America is the Latin fear of Anglo-Saxon domination’. 


According to Zar, eight out of the ten Argentine rear admirals were trained in the United 
States and were considered pro-Ally. The pro-German officers were to be found in the junior 
grades.® 

MI6 was shadowing the German military mission and had noted the pro-German 
sentiment of many army officers. Three secret memoranda of German General Kretzschmar, 
head of the German military mission instructors in the Argentine Army, were presented to the 
Ambassador in May 1940. Kretzschmar had retired in 1934 but continued until 1939 as 
advisor to the Argentine general staff and unofficial military attaché of Thermann until 
1939.9 The memoranda covered 1933 and 1935 and could be used for propaganda against the 
pro-German officers. One of the documents revealed that a Major Sieber was employed as 
‘information liaison officer’ with the Argentine general staff.'° Influential officers had served 
or been trained in Germany. War Minister General M.A. Rodriguez had served in the 
Imperial German Army in 1907-9 and was military attaché in Berlin in the 1920s. His 
successor, War Minister General Basilio Pertine, was military attaché in Berlin in the first 
years of World War I and believed in a German victory. Colonel Abraham Schweitzer, the 
organizer of the military academy, served with the German Army in 1914 and was military 
attaché in Berlin in 1928. After 1919, a new German military mission was welcomed in 
Argentina. Juan Perón himself was military attaché in Rome from 1939 to 1941." 
Eventually, the activities of the German military mission ceased on 15 June 1940 and 
President Ortiz oversaw the Military Aviation Instruction Agreement with the United States, 
signed on 29 June 1940, the terms of which included seven US officers instructing their 
Argentine counterparts. Nonetheless there was no Argentine plan to expand co-operation 
with Washington. 1? 

Ambassador Thermann was keen to give interviews to pro-German newspapers in early 
October. He blamed Poland for the war because it made the life of Germans living there 
‘intolerable’. It was difficult to follow his arguments but easy to unveil his lies. He stated 
with regard to the German-Soviet Pact: ‘. . . when one is assaulted one accepts assistance 
from a neighbour, even when one has disagreed with him on account of his political ideology, 
or for any other reason.’ ‘The Communist theory,’ he said, ‘originated in the German 
philosophy of Hegel, and the champions of Communism had been two Germans, Marx and 
Engels, there had been in Germany a powerful Social-Democrat party based on these ideas.’ 
Thus: ‘if Communism prevails in Russia on the strength of abolishing the differences which 
exist between the worker and employer, the German worker to-day, under the Nazi regime, 
had no ground for envying the Russian worker . . . the German people have no quarrel with 
the French people, but only with Great Britain on commercial questions.’ Thermann closed 
his interview by stating: ‘we desire peace, before the war results in irreparable harm.’!° 

Ribbentrop believed in bribery as a foreign policy tool. On 9 April 1941 Thermann wrote 
to him: 


in accordance with the instructions received I have made preparations for the 
founding of a society for the purpose of influencing Argentine policy more 
effectively, which is to have important Argentine politicians, parliamentarians, and 


businessmen as members. The official purpose of the society to be established will be 
the preparation of German-Argentine exports and imports on the broadest possible 
basis. The necessary corporation capital is 100,000 pesos; in addition, 15,000 pesos 
for each of the 9 months of this calendar year, a total of 135,000 pesos, should be 
guaranteed somehow. There is also the single payment of about 15,000 pesos for the 


costs of registration, lawyer fees etc. ‘4 


Ribbentrop was willing to authorize money for approaching Argentine officials to follow a 
neutral policy — effectively pro-German. Money was no object in continuing the propaganda 
campaign in the pro-Nazi press. 

Thermann would soon face his nemesis in the name of an Argentine member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, first elected in 1938, Raul Damonte Taborda. He followed a pro-Allied 
stance, blaming the government under Castillo of effectively tolerating the activities of the 
Nazi organizations which were officially banned by Ortiz. Ramon Castillo was a Professor of 
Law at the University of Buenos Aires and had served three terms in the Senate, 
distinguishing himself with his mild manners. When he became acting President in 1940 he 
was 67 years old, described as a short, slight, slow-moving man with thinning hair and a 
luxuriant white moustache.!° Taborda had warned the US Embassy in Buenos Aires that if 
Castillo formed a cabinet, its members would be pro-Axis; he also revealed that General 
Carlos Marquez, the current war minister, was examining the possibility of a coup to forestall 
this. Eventually, the uncertainty about the illeness of President Ortiz and the hope that he 
could return to office were factors which influenced Marquez not to launch a coup against 
Castillo. In any event, Taborda was proved a well-informed observer of Argentine politics. 

On 19 June 1941, the Chamber of Deputies, by a vote of 95 to one, created the 
Committee for the Investigation of Anti-Argentine Activities, chaired by Taborda. The 
government, which aimed for stable relations with Berlin, abstained from joining forces with 
the anti-Nazi Committee, at the same time trying to avoid the impression that it would be 
willing to support the German Embassy. Damonte was receiving intelligence leads from both 
MI6 and the SIS of the FBI. Besides there was a secret Argentine-British collaboration on 
intelligence on Nazi agents. President Ortiz had been providing the British and Americans 
with intelligence on suspected Nazi agents, until he had to step down for health reasons in 
1940. Argentine police were keeping German informers under close surveillance.!’ 

By the end of the month, Damonte received the secret intelligence he needed. The FBI 
learned via the State Department that aboard a LATI (Linee Aeree Transcontentali Italiane) 
flight from Germany via Brazil, a transmitter was hidden in the diplomatic bag. The 
diplomatic bag had reached Brazil and was about to be forwarded to Buenos Aires in order to 
reach its final destination, Peru. In sum, there were three bags. Norman Amour, the US 
ambassador in Buenos Aires, received instructions to arrange for the bags to be picked up 
and turned over to Damonte. 

Erick Leinhos was an attaché of the German Embassy in Peru. He boarded a flight to 
Buenos Aires on 24 July. He took the bags and was about to return to his post via Cordoba 
airport in Argentina. While he was lunching, Pan American Airways employees and the FBI 
took the bags and sent them to Buenos Aires. Soon Damonte and the other members of the 


Committee would take a look at them. 

Once the Germans knew of the secret operation, Thermann filed official complaints on 26 
and 27 July. Fearing a war was imminent he gave instructions for secret documents to be 
burned. Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz-Guinazu tried to persuade the ambassador that he did 
not know anything about it and did not control Damonte and his associates. On 28 July 
Damonte delivered the bags and their contents to the Argentine police and gave a press 
conference on the activities of the Committee.!® 

Eventually, on 3 August the contents of the bags, together with the transmitter, were 
turned over to the German Embassy; Ruiz-Guinazu had to attend the destruction of the 
disassembled transmitter in the building next to the embassy — to avoid charges of being pro- 
German. 

On 31 July, Committee investigators discovered German propaganda materials on the 
Japanese ship Nan Maru. The German Embassy and intelligence networks were cornered. On 
22 August Federal Judge Ramon F. Vasquez ordered the arrest of 36 Germans: Nazi members 
of the outlawed German Workers’ Front and other organizations. Thermann was certain that 
the Americans were giving leads and information to Taborda. The Committee published the 
first report on 29 August, to be followed by four others. The first report detailed the structure 
of existing German organizations in Argentina and the coercion tactics employed by Nazis 
towards their countrymen. It also described the role of German-owned firms in facilitating 
Nazi policies, as well as in providing funds to the embassy. On 5 September, the second 
report gave full details of the unusually high expenses of the German Embassy, quoting that 
from 1 July 1940 to 30 June 1941, over 6 million pesos (approximately USD 2 million) were 
spent on operating expenses, seven times the amount the British Embassy spent and 12 times 
the amount the American mission spent during the same period. German propaganda, the 
Transocean news and the Pampero newspaper were investigated in the third report, while the 
fourth report examined the structure and operations of German-language schools, where Nazi 
ideology was spread. The final report of the Committee was released on 28 November, 
examining the Unión Alemana de Gremios and arguing that it was the banned German 
Workers’ Front in another guise.!9 

As the investigation effort intensified, Taborda’s committee pressured the German 
Embassy’s press attaché, Gottfried Sandstede, to testify, claiming that he had to do this 
because he was an employee of the Antonio Delfino company. Of course the embassy refused 
and Sandstede left for Germany in a hurry. 

Thermann believed that the British Embassy and intelligence were directing the attacks of 
the Committee. He had already discussed with Kapitän zur See Dietrich Niebuhr the need to 
find evidence to discredit Taborda. There were rumors that in the 1930s he was involved in 
white slavery, corrupting a minor, and allegedly a police file existed, held by the Brazilian 
police in Rio de Janeiro. Nonetheless, the discreet investigations of Abwehr informers bore 
no results.7° 

Kempter, an Abwehr agent, was approached by one of his informers, a former member of 
the Brazilian police. His name was Cabral and he claimed that in return for a significant 
amount of money he could look into police archives for the file of Damonte Taborda. 
Kempter was particularly interested in this as was the Abwehr in Hamburg to which he 


reported. Cabral had two other meetings with Kempter. In the last meeting in late 1941, 
Cabral told Kempter that it was impossible to get the file and showed him a press article 
about police officers arrested for leaking police records.*! 

During the fall of 1941, Damonte Taborda visited the United States, had discussions with 
Eleanor Roosevelt at the White House and lectured at Harvard University and the Military 
Academy at West Point. He showed beyond any doubt that he wanted Argentina to join 
forces with the Americans against Berlin. Argentine members of the Chamber commenced 
arguing for the expulsion of Thermann on 3 September, claiming that his activities were 
incompatible with his diplomatic status. On 15 September, on a motion by the Committee, 
the Chamber voted 78 to one, with over 70 abstentions, to charge Thermann for un- 
diplomatic activities. The Argentine Ambassador Olivera in Berlin had a couple of difficult 
meetings with Foreign Minister Weizsäcker and Woermann, the head of the Political 
Department, who blamed the government for plotting against the German community and 
Embassy. Olivera would not argue in favor of Taborda. The pro-German President Castillo 
‘felt’? that if Berlin recalled Thermann this could improve the situation and give less 
ammunition to Taborda and his supporters. Thermann, the honorary SS officer, but always a 
diplomat who sought to avoid the collapse of Argentine-German relations, wrote to 
Ribbentrop that ‘my 8-year tour of duty here was in itself of exceptionally long duration 
already; a transfer to another post would therefore seem quite normal’ and this is what he told 
the Argentine Foreign Minister. The Foreign Minister first admitted that his government was 
powerless towards the anti-Nazi press and the Committee chaired by Taborda, and then asked 
‘in all friendliness and strict confidentiality, whether the German Government could not on 
its own initiative take some ameliorating step’.** Ribbentrop wrote to Thermann: ‘in view of 
this situation the German government has no objection to replacing you there by some other 
person, if there is at the same time a change in Argentina’s ambassadorial post in Berlin.’ 

In February 1942, as Thermann was ready to depart, Assistant Secretary of State Adolf 
Berle suggested to Ambassador Norman Armour in Buenos Aires that the SIS arrange to 
open Thermann’s luggage in secret, but the operation was aborted. Once Thermann returned 
to Berlin he had a frosty reception from Ribbentrop; Hitler did not grant him an audience and 
he was never assigned to any serious post again. So finally, the Ambassador was defeated. 

Before leaving, Thermann arranged for Argentine officers to be invited to Germany. This 
piece of intelligence was disclosed to the US War Department by the Argentine Colonel 
Martinez Erdozain, who was detailed with five other officers to attend the Armored Force 
School of the US Army at Fort Knox. The G-2 (intelligence) officer of the school, Colonel 
James C. Crockett of the Armored Force, invited the Argentine officer to dinner and was 
surprised when he realized that Erdozain had been a fellow student of his at the German 
Kriegsakademie in Berlin. During the course of the discussion, Erdozain informed Crockett 
that a group of Argentine officers had been invited to Germany and that he also wanted to 
visit Berlin, perhaps after his return from the United States. For the War Department, these 
officers were pro-Axis and their attendance at Fort Knox was an ‘apparent attempt’ to spy 
and afterward to report to Germany or other Axis powers.** 

Back in Germany, Thermann, looking for another assignment, started showing interest in 


Russia and had commenced learning Russian. He asked Ribbentrop and Himmler, since he 
was an honorary SS officer, to be assigned to the Russian Front. The Auswartinges Amt had 
only one post, a diplomatic post, in the Ukraine under Minister von Zaucken. Thermann 
received an assurance that he would be appointed Gauleiter in the Caucasus. He pressed to be 
appointed in Kiev, indeed he ventured there having been commissioned a SS major, but 
without command or any staff responsibilities. In Kiev, while nominally serving with the rear 
echelons of an SS unit, he stayed in a Protestant church. He explained to his interrogator: 
‘Himmler had forbidden to all SS men to remain in the church but I remained in the church 
because it was an honorary office for me and I remained in the church.’ In March 1944 he 


reached his sixtieth year and was recalled to Germany.*° 


CHAPTER 3 
THE MAN FROM THE ABWEHR 


‘Diego’ was his codename, appearing in Ultra intercepts; he was a German spy in South 
America reporting to Berlin. According to a report which was handed over by the US 
Ambassador to the Argentine Minister of Foreign Affairs in November 1943, US 
intelligence, and the FBI in particular, regarded ‘Diego’ as ‘one of the most dangerous enemy 
agents in the whole of South America . . . He controls the majority of the agents in the 
southern parts of the western hemisphere, he is the paymaster for nearly all of them.’! 
‘Diego’ was a slender man, 1.81 meters in height with gray hair and brown eyes. He was 
familiar with Latin America, speaking Spanish fluently and living for years in Buenos Aires, 
while traveling to Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay and Chile. 

‘Diego’ had witnessed war already. On Saturday, 5 September 1914, off St Abb’s Head in 
Berwickshire, Scotland, U-21, commanded by Kapitaénleutnant Otto Hershing, targeted HMS 
Pathfinder, a Royal Navy scout cruiser launched in 1904. At 15.43 hours U-21 fired a single 
Type G torpedo at a range of 2,000 yards. Some sailors aboard Pathfinder spotted the 
torpedo’s wake and although Lieutenant-Commander Favell, the officer of the watch, ordered 
desperate evasive maneuvers, the torpedo exploded beneath the bridge causing a secondary 
explosion of cordite bags in the forward magazine. The Pathfinder was broken in two and 
began sinking. One survivor, Lieutenant Edward Oliver Sonnenschein, narrated the dramatic 
moments: ‘The ship gave a heavy lurch forward and took an angle of about forty degrees 
down by the bow. Water came swirling up to the searchlight platform. The Captain [Francis 
Martin-Peake] said, “jump you devils jump!”. The Captain and his secretary remained with 
the ship until the very end but somehow both survived’, but of the 270 crew only 18 were 
saved. 

‘Los! Away. I fired the first live torpedo in the history of the world,’ Hershing wrote in 
his memoirs; he was a B-boat commander who sank many Allied ships. Next to him during 
the attack on Pathfinder was his executive officer, Lieutenant Dietrich Niebuhr: the man who 
would become ‘Diego’.* 

Dietrich Niebuhr was born on 21 October 1888 to the family of a Protestant minister in 
Silesia. He entered the academy of the Imperial Navy in 1907 and after four years was 
commissioned lieutenant in the U-boat flotilla. In 1915 he was assigned captain of U-45 in 
the Mediterranean, until his health problems compelled headquarters to assign him to a desk 
job on submarine warfare. After the defeat of imperial Germany, he was decommissioned in 
1919 and then married Elisabeth Schubert. As he was fluent in Spanish, Niebuhr joined the 
Reichsmarine in 1929 to promote warship and war material sales to Argentina. He was 
employed by the Dutch shipbuilding firm Ingeneur Kontor fiir Schiffsbau, visiting Spain, 
Argentina, Portugal and Brazil, and developed a network of friends and associates amongst 
Latin American officials. He received considerable help in networking from his cousin, Karl 
Niebuhr, a well-connected businessman living in Argentina. In 1932 his friends from the 


naval academy, Gunther Liitjens, later the captain of the Bismarck, and Admiral Conrad 
Patzig, offered him a position in the Abwehr and, initially, he was hired with his cover as a 
commercial agent promoting sales. During this period the Argentine Navy procured 
equipment from the Dutch subsidiaries of German companies such as Zeiss and Siemens.? 

Eventually, in October 1933, Niebuhr received his official commission as 
Korvettenkapitän (Lieutenant Commander). Three years later he was promoted to 
Frigattenkapitén (Commander) and in April 1939 he reached the Kapitän zur See rank. In 
January 1936, Niebuhr, now a father of three, was named naval attaché in Buenos Aires, 
accredited also to Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay and, from 1937, to Chile. Niebuhr traveled from 
Brazil to Magellanes, Punta Arenas and Chile, surveying the coasts, gathering basic naval 
intelligence for the Kriegsmarine for the coming war. Between 1936 and 1939 
Oberkommando der Marine (OKM) Abt A/3 (later Information Abteilung, Seekriegsleitung) 
supplied Niebuhr with approximately 650,000 Reichsmarks in dollars, pounds and Argentine 
pesos, a large amount of money for intelligence-gathering in Latin America. An Enigma 
machine was provided to the naval attaché for secure communications with the Abwehr and 
the OKM. The naval attaché was on good terms with Ambassador Thermann. Colleagues 
called Niebuhr a ‘stutterer’ because of his ‘incessant wheezing, snuffling and snorting’.* 

At diplomats’ receptions and other venues, Niebuhr met with rich ethnic-German 
businessmen (willing to serve their fatherland), Argentine industrialists, as well as pro- 
German military officers. He was attaché accredited to Brazil until 1940, when Major 
General Niedenfuehr and Obst/Lt Wolff took over. Niebuhr relied on his relations with 
business executives, all Germans, of the companies Anilinas, Bayern Pharmaceutica, Agfa, 
Schering, Siemens, Siemens Schuckert, Banco Aleman Transatlantico, Deutsches Konlen 
Kontor, Carl Zeiss and IG Farben.” He maintained contact with the diplomatic bag with the 
German diplomatic missions in Montevideo (with Minister Langman and Legation 
Chancellor Klingenfuss), Asuncion in Paraguay (with Minister Buessing and Consular 
Secretary Kersting), in Santiago (with Minister Schen and military attaché von Bohlen) and 
Valparaiso (with legation counselor Prince von Schaumburg Lippe).° 

The coming of war in September 1939 compelled Niebuhr to abstain from strategic 
intelligence and get involved personally in the escape of German transports loaded with food 
and other vital supplies from Argentina and other South American countries. In this task, 
which involved a large number of bribes to port authorities and government officials, he was 
aided by Kapitan Leutnant Bohny, the naval attaché in Rio de Janeiro, and Friedrich von 
Schulze-Hausmann in Chile.’ 

Niebuhr used about 500,000 pesos (USD 170,000) in bribes to officials to let German 
merchants flee. He received considerable help from Antonio Delfino and Thilo Martens, the 
North German Lloyds agents for Argentina. These two shipping agents were the ones who, 
out of their own money, hastily paid for supplies and fuel for the German transports to steam 
away. From the early war months, the German espionage machinery evolved into three 
separate organizations for which Allied cryptographers had assigned different colors: the 
embassy ‘Blue’ group under Niebuhr who sent messages to Hamburg; the Becker or ‘Red’ 
group under Johannes Friedrich Becker, which reported to Berlin; the Harnisch or ‘Green’ 


group, under ethnic German Juan Rodolfo Leo Hans Harnisch, codename ‘Boss’, who sent 
messages to Abwehr head station in Cologne.® Guillermo Otto von Seidlitz, alias Porten, the 
active successor of Sandstede, was the liaison between the spy rings. In the following 
chapters we will explore the activities of the Becker and Harnisch groups. 

MI6’s man in Buenos Aires and Montevideo was a businessman, fluent in Spanish, 
Captain (retired) Reginald ‘Rex’ Miller. Officially he was the civilian assistant to the naval 
attachés in Montevideo, Rio de Janeiro, Santiago and Buenos Aires. Miller’s code-number 
was 75000 and he had entered the secret service in 1938 without any training in espionage, 
but with a lot of experience in working as an entrepreneur in South America. His task was to 
‘perform certain special duties in connection with Intelligence matters’. Miller was the key 
MI6 man in South America from 1938 to the early Cold War.? In February 1941, Major 
Henry Higman was appointed MI6 chief officer for Chile, Peru and Bolivia. 

December 1939 was a significant month for both Captain Niebuhr and Reginald Miller, 
with the Graf Spee crisis. After the River Plate naval battle, the captain of the Admiral Graf 
Spee steamed to Montevideo and, misled by British signals communications, he assumed that 
his ship stood no chance against the approaching Royal Navy warships. He took the decision 
to scuttle the ship and he committed suicide (as will be described in Chapter 4). The Graf 
Spee was scuttled off the Montevideo port in shallow waters, while the crew, about 1,000 
officers and ratings, were transported in civilian vessels to Buenos Aires. Now Niebuhr had 
to divert resources, first for the men to be accommodated by the Argentine Government and 
second to enable them to flee to Germany to rejoin the Kriegsmarine. Meanwhile, Miller, 
who was with a small staff, had to divert resources to keep track of the whereabouts of the 
crew members, as well as to see if technical intelligence could be gathered from the wreck of 
the Graf Spee. As for the crew, there was a fear that they would soon turn into a 1,000-man 
dangerous paramilitary force, a fifth column at the disposal of Nazi espionage in Argentina. 

An Argentine Government decree demanded the internment of the crew members, with 
the exception of three medical officers and five medical crew members. The officers and 
other ratings were held at police stations where they were photographed and fingerprinted 
and given identity cards. They were assigned to stay in hotels, many being invited to stay 
with the German community, and attending festivals, sports events and receptions with the 
vociferous Nazi Party leader Karl Arnold. Every day, 250 sailors were free to wander in the 
city of Buenos Aires and by the end of January 1940, pressure from Ambassador von 
Thermann, as well as the willingness of the Argentine Government, led to 350 jobs, financed 
by the government, being assigned to Graf Spee sailors, in industry, naval arsenals and 
railways, as well as numerous German firms. The Graf Spee crew members were not 
employed in clandestine operations under Niebuhr. The Argentine police and their informers 
kept them under surveillance and MI6 recruited a British resident in Buenos Aires to follow 
the crew members’ activities. In fact, one sailor, a Gustav Sander, was later identified as an 
Allied informer. 1° 

In Buenos Aires, Miller’s informers kept Lieutenant Müller (also spelled ‘Mueller’), the 
assistant of Niebuhr, under close surveillance. Müller was 36 to 38 years of age, tall and stout 
with a round face, straight black hair, dark and thick eyebrows, gray eyes and a high, straight 
forehead. His nose was bony and large, his mouth was wide, ‘show[ing] teeth when speaking 


or laughing’; his teeth were ‘too clean to be natural’ and his lips were thin. He had fair hair, 
large well-kept hands and a loud voice. He was ‘confident, meets one’s eyes’.!! 

Müller was involved in sabotage-planning; in late June 1941, MI6 in Buenos Aires was 
informed of the case of a Soviet agent arrested in Canada who had co-operated with Miiller 


on sabotage attempts against SS Parklaan. It was reported: 


Kusnecoff was re-interrogated by the Canadian Police and he then stated that his 
Russian acquaintance at the German Consulate of Buenos Aires was a Lieut. Mueller 
(Müller), whom he had previously known at Barcelona in 1938 . . . Kusnecoff said 
that he had agreed to place a bomb on the ship for the sum of 10.000 pesos and that 
he had obtained the bomb on 3.2.1941 from an Argentine. 


Eventually he did not place the bomb on the ship but handed it to a Maltese named Mike 
Pourin. It was reported that: 


the Canadian Police have received information elsewhere that Kusnecoff is a Soviet 
agent and they are at present detaining him. Kusnecoff’s story is unsatisfactory, but 
one thing emerges from it; that is, that the German Consulate at Buenos Aires have 


got a sabotage show on as indeed we know from other sources. 1 


It was also reported that Miiller was in Barcelona during the Spanish Civil War, being ‘a 
Gestapo agent in the International Brigade’.'° After the war it was revealed that Müller was 
never a Gestapo agent in Spain.!4 

Further reporting of MI6 in Buenos Aires revealed that: 


his (Kusnecoff’s) contact was acting under the instructions of a Herr Miiller who was 
attached to the office of the German Naval Attaché in Buenos Aires. He said that 
Muller had an agent who spoke perfect Dutch and described him as follows: About 
28-30 years old, fair hair; is to be found consorting with Dutchmen in various cafes 
and bars . . . feeds at the Hotel zur Post. 


Kusnecoff claimed that he could recognize Miiller because they had both served with the 
International Brigade.!° 

During the same period, in midsummer 1941, MI6 in Buenos Aires had a source inside 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The source disclosed that two junior-rank Japanese 
diplomats were about to be sent to Buenos Aires from the embassy in Washington. William 
Stephenson, the Canadian entrepreneur heading the British Security Coordination (BSC) in 
New York — the outpost of MI6 — had every reason to believe that these were intelligence 
officers. Their party was shadowed and once they had reached Port of Spain, Trinidad they 
were arrested and interrogated. The Japanese carried a total of USD 40,000 in a concealed 
pocket of a briefcase — and had with them technical publications, maps of the Western 
Hemisphere upon which the locations of British and US naval stations were marked. They 
protested at being photographed and their fingerprints taken. MI6 had no intention of 


releasing them and it was arranged for them to be transferred to Halifax, Canada. They were 
interrogated by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police with the advice of the FBI — Director J. 
Edgar Hoover was strongly interested in Japanese espionage in the United States. Eventually 
the Japanese were repatriated. No doubt their role was disclosed by MI6 in Buenos Aires; it 
was yet another secret coup.!© 

MI6 was also informed of the activities of Mike Pourin, the aforementioned Maltese 
agent of the Abwehr; it was Pourin who ‘reported to the German embassy that his talent- 
spotters considered that a man of the crew of SS Parklaan, Adam van der Steen was a 
suitable man to commit the sabotage’. An official of the German Embassy wrote a letter to 
Steen addressed to the Hansa Hotel in Rosario, asking him to visit the embassy. Previously 
the proprietor of the hotel, a Russian Jew, had agreed with Pourin that any letters brought by 
special messenger to any of the crew of the SS Parklaan should be delivered to Kusnecoff. 
To MI6, there was no doubt that the Russian was a collaborator of the Abwehr. Kusnecoff 
received the letter from Steen and, appearing at the German Embassy, was shown to Miiller’s 
office. The officer interviewed him about the convoy, the escort vessels, cargoes, routes and 
war supplies they carried. Kusnecoff received 100 pesos for the sabotage and once 
information had arrived that the Parklaan was hit, he would be paid 10,000 pesos. It was 
arranged for Kusnecoff to be handed the bomb by a German agent at a cafe in Buenos 
Aires.'’ Eventually Kusnecoff, once in possession of the explosive device, met with Pourin 
and entrusted him with the bomb. 

Agent ‘X’ of MI6 in Buenos Aires had supplied information and led the questioning of 
Miiller;® in fact there were three bombing attempts aboard the Parklaan. While she was 
steaming from Montevideo to Freetown, on 24 February 1941, an explosion and a fire took 
place in the poop. The crew managed to put out the fire and save the ship. Soon it was 
discovered that the cordite box was open, the padlock had been tampered with and the cordite 
tanks were also open. On 25 February another suspicious incident was reported: the padlock 
of the cordite box which was repaired had again been tampered with. It was opened by the 
crew inspectors, two officers, and a stick of cordite was found to be missing. This stick was 
discovered under some waste in a locker and later, two small bunches of cordite were found 
in a locker in the carpenter’s room. The two officers noted that the ends of the twine were 
lying in a small heap of cotton waste which had been soaked with oil. The stolen piece of 
cordite was left where it had been found by the two officers who examined the locker, but by 
3 March, the stick of cordite had disappeared. On 7 March the gunners who were sitting on 
hatch number 4 discovered flames coming from the tarpaulin. 

On arrival at Freetown the incidents were reported to the authorities who interrogated the 
crew; three seamen, Van der Steen, Dirk Lagerwaard and Willian Meyer, were removed from 
the ship on suspicion of sabotage. Nonetheless, another incident occurred on the journey 
from Freetown to Canada: on 26 April, the wireless officer found a Mills hand grenade 
missing from one of the bomb racks on the gun platform. It was discovered in one of the 
lockers amidships above the engine room, a short distance from the engine’s main dynamo 
and near part of the steering apparatus. Investigations in Canada, and later in Britain, did not 
disclose the name of the saboteur; no doubt he was a fanatic, not caring if the ship he was on 


sank.!9 
Niebuhr later admitted he had no real success. His interrogation report read: 


1. The agents were all of fairly humble origin and were seldom in a position to contact 
leading figures to gain military or political information of much value. 

2. Leading representatives or employees of the numerous German firms were not fully 
exploited as sources of information, this may be due to the fact that the socially 
insignificant agents were in no position to give orders to, or brief, the chiefs of these 
firms. 

3. The agents had no intelligence training. Niebuhr points out as typical the fact that [secret 
agent] Engels at Rio de Janeiro operated his radio transmitter for months on end from the 
same location with the same primitive code. Exposure and arrest were to be expected. 
Niebuhr lays to Ast [Aussenstelle/outside station] Hamburg the responsibility for not 
properly training the agents. 

4. The agents were not organized or coordinated, and the rate of personnel turnover was 
high. 

5. South America was of secondary interest to the Abwehr. Before the war military 
information was overshadowed by economic intelligence while during the war shipping 
information ranked first. Of political interest was the degree of constancy with which the 
South American republics adhered to their neutral status. Abwehr organisation did not 
concern themselves with channels to the United States since contact was easier by way 
of Western European ports. Travelers from South America to the US were very closely 


checked, and this made agent traffic extremely dangerous.” 


In contrast to Niebuhr, Walter Giese, the chief Abwehr agent in Ecuador, who in 1942 stayed 
in Argentina until deported, believed that ‘the quality’ of the operators in South America 
‘was generally excellent’. Giese was a businessman and in 1933 he was talent-spotted by the 
Abwehr, but declined to work as a spy. Only when he returned to Germany from Ecuador in 
1939 did he volunteer for intelligence work and was sent back to the country. According to 
Giese, the secret agents were intelligent, ‘spoke the local language and knew of the customs 
and psychology of the population and above all, they had imagination’. Nonetheless, the 
spymasters in Berlin were of ‘poor’ quality and had no experience in espionage. Giese 
criticized them because: ‘They lacked imagination and initiative and could not see beyond 
their individual assignments. They had little conception of the value and function of 
intelligence . . . [and] insufficient insight into the problems of intelligence operations in 
foreign countries.’ Indeed, “These higher Wehrmacht officers handled all their problems in 
the tradition of the German officer corps. That is, they operated the Abwehr as a purely 
military organisation. Their planning and thinking lacked elasticity necessary for an efficient 
intelligence organization.’ 

Captain Niebuhr himself was secretive and suspicious of everyone, but he did not suspect 
that one of Albrecht Gustav Engels’ informers, Dusko Popov, a Serb businessman, who 
visited Brazil regularly and provided Engels with intelligence from North America, was an 
MI6 double agent with the codename ‘Tricycle’.** Popov’s codename assigned by the 


Abwehr was ‘Ivan’. He would ultimately prove himself as a key agent of Operation 
Fortitude, the Allied deception campaign on the eve of the Normandy landings.*? 

In general, Nazi sympathizers, German businessmen residing in Argentina, were the ones 
to recruit informers and co-ordinate intelligence-gathering for Niebuhr, who had to stay in the 
shadows. Intelligence-gathering covered naval intelligence of merchant vessels steaming to 
and from Argentina, general economic and military intelligence related to the United States, 
and the attitude of the government of Argentina towards the Axis powers. On several 
occasions, operatives proposed sabotage operations against Allied ships, but Berlin explicitly 
prohibited any such operation. Espionage and not sabotage would be the sole mission of the 
Abwehr and SD in South America. Niebuhr confessed during his postwar interrogation that, 
despite the prohibition, there was an attempt to place a bomb on a British steamer in the 
harbor of Buenos Aires. The perpetrator was killed in the attempt and the case was never 
solved (see below).74 

Secret sources within the Antonio Delfino company were most valuable in keeping track 
of naval movements; Rudolf Hepe worked for the company and operated a harbor craft 
service. Having served as the captain of Argentine coastal steamers, he knew a great deal 
about Argentine ships and shipping and was able to assist Niebuhr in the provisioning and 
fueling of ships attempting to return to Germany.” By the end of 1942, the principal officials 
at the German Embassy were awarded the War Merit Cross for services. Niebuhr was amazed 
that when the local community leaders heard of this, they demanded also to be awarded the 
medal for their services. Meynen, the chargé d’affaires, was compelled to draft a new award 
list. Curiously, the list included the names of Argentine officers such as General Jian Batista 
Molina, but nonetheless, the British did not believe that the Argentines were awarded 
anything which would disclose their secret collaboration with the German Embassy. No 
doubt the claims for medals made Niebuhr realize the vanity of his secret associates and their 
indifference towards security.” 

Meanwhile, he consulted every fortnight with Rear Admiral Yushikita, the Japanese naval 
attaché after December 1941. He later claimed (improbably) that the Japanese did not offer 
secret intelligence and that Lieutenant Commander Kameda only once handed him 
information on US ship-building capacity.*’ 

According to a postwar assessment of the performance of Niebuhr: 


the actual int[elligence] work which Niebuhr directed was not spectacular, Infm 
[information] was obtained from the Press and such sources as Hands Thomas and 
Schumann and casual informers. Occasionally requests were made by Berlin for 
checks on infm [information] obtained in Germany from other sources in Argentina 
and South America, none of them clearly defined, and it was clear to members of 
Niebuhr’s staff that outside groups were active in the local int[elligence] field.*° 


To his assistants Miiller and Lieutenant Franz Mammen, Niebuhr was ‘extremely secretive’: 


he trusted only Meynen. ?? Müller assumed that it was Niebuhr who first conceived the idea 
of depositing some of the secret funds with trustworthy Germans and not in the embassy 


vault. Niebuhr feared that during the presidency of Ortiz, Argentine-German diplomatic 
relations could break down suddenly, making it difficult for the embassy to financially 
support the network of spies. Only when Castillo took over the presidency were the 
embassy’s fears eased. Nonetheless, Niebuhr continued depositing secret funds outside the 
embassy and, when he was forced to leave Argentina in 1943, gave the money to his 
successor, Major General Wolf.*° 

Once the United States entered the war and it became known that American agents were 
sent to South America, and Argentina in particular, Niebuhr and his associates estimated that 
although the US intelligence apparatus in the country was growing large, it lacked qualified 
members and tradecraft, in contrast to British intelligence. In Niebuhr’s eyes, British 
spymasters, despite their lack of money, had a reputation for high-caliber intelligence 
operatives, and ‘this allowed them to make better use of their good relations with the 
Argentines’.?! 

Meanwhile, although the codename ‘Diego’ appeared in the intercepted traffic of German 
messages, the Special Intelligence Service (SIS) of the FBI was unsure of his identity. Pablo 
Longhi, who worked for Niebuhr, appeared in the intercepted radio traffic as Pablo. He had 
returned to Buenos Aires in July 1941 as an Abwehr agent. Longhi, needing more money to 
support his extravagant lifestyle, offered to spy for the US Embassy, but was immediately 
rejected, as it was assumed he was an agent provocateur. Niebuhr, who did not know of 
Longhi’s proclivity for double dealing, sent him to Mexico as a secret courier, as well as a 
liaison with the German network in Rio de Janeiro headed by Heinz Lorenz. In April 1942, 
Brazilian police began a series of arrests of German spies, among them Longhi, although he 
was released soon after. Once he returned to Buenos Aires to report to Niebuhr, Longhi again 
made an offer to spy for the Americans. William Doyle of SIS, under the cover of legal 
attaché, debriefed Longhi in August 1942 and with his help identified ‘Diego’ as Niebuhr.’ 

Niebuhr himself had ventured into Brazil by organizing the CEL network under Friedrich 
Kempter (codenamed ‘King’) who had lived in South America since 1923. He was recruited 
in 1940 while working as a representative of the Krack-Schwenzer firm. Kempter was 
commended for setting up the CEL network and was called to Argentina by Niebuhr to work 
for a new network, the Meldeképfe (MK or Message Center). Kempter, who was awarded the 
War Merit Cross in 1941 for his services, had recruited Ottomar Müller and Hans Jakob 
Napp. Müller, who was a Nazi Party member involved in propaganda prior to his 
recruitment, was deemed by Captain Herman Menzel, chief of I-M, a ‘trusted V-man’ 
(Vertrauensmann), an agent who should ‘work by himself’ .*° 

Miiller’s partner Napp was regarded as an unreliable and insecure secret agent, given his 
habit of carrying a .38 revolver — something that could attract the attention of the police and 
its informers to his person. Working together, Miiller and Napp recruited, in May 1941, 
Walter Freiwald, a German-born professional diver, living in Paraguay. Freiwald was 
considered an expert in the harbor installations of Buenos Aires, but he was also a fanatical 
Nazi and urged sabotage operations against British and Allied merchants. Miiller and Napp, 
though responsible to Niebuhr, radioed directly to the Abwehrstelle in Hamburg for 
authorization of operations, despite the OKW’s (Oberkommando der Wehrmacht, High 


Command of the Armed Forces) interdiction of sabotage in the United States and South 
America since 18 June 1940. 

Back in May 1939, Niebuhr had been informed of Operation South Pole, drafted by 
Colonel Erwin Lahousen, head of Abwehr Abteilung II. Lahousen’s department reported 
directly to Abwehr headquarters in Berlin. The Abwehr Abteilung I was responsible for 
sabotage operations. Karl Otto Grohl, an engineer working for the Brazilian Government, 
and Albert Julius von Appen, an employee of the Hamburg-American shipping line in 
Valparaiso, Chile, travelled to Germany, where they received sabotage training and returned 
to Brazil and Chile respectively in January 1940. In June 1940, Lahousen sent Georg Konrad 
Friedrich Blass to be the head of sabotage operations in South America and, by November 
1940, Blass and his recruits were ready to undertake the operations.** 

Ambassador Thermann and Niebuhr were against sabotage operations, arguing that they 
would have a minimal effect and turn the South American governments against Germans in 
general. Lahousen was informed of Niebuhr’s views: the Abwehr should carry out either 
espionage or sabotage, not both, and certainly sabotage was not an option. Friedrich Blass, 
with codename ‘Brown’ or ‘Doctor Brown’, was named head of the sabotage operations and 
communicated with special radio codes directly with Berlin. Nonetheless, by 1941, Appen, 
designated Abwehr chief of sabotage for Argentina, Chile and Peru, ordered Merchant 
Marine Captain Wilhelm Lange to prepare a bomb attack against the British Royal Mail Line 
steamship Gascony, which was carried out on 12 June 1940 in Buenos Aires harbor. 
Gascony, a 4,712-ton steamer launched in 1925, operated on the London—Vigo—Lisbon—Las 
Palmas—Rio di Janeiro—Santos—Montevideo—Buenos Aires—London route. Lange recruited a 
German who had lived for many years in Argentina, whose codename was ‘Rodolfo’, and he 
himself transferred the bomb onto the steamer on 10 June. The bomb exploded, killing him 
and opening a large hole in the hull of the vessel near the engines. He was awarded 
posthumously the Iron Cross 1st Class, which was given to his relatives in Germany. Niebuhr 
and Blass were both furious at Lange for this operation.*° Niebuhr, who had little confidence 
in Müller and Napp, ordered the former to stop any sabotage operations and set up a radio 
network to report on the movements of ships in Buenos Aires harbor.*° 

In April 1940, MI6 established a separate station in Rio de Janeiro which, amongst other 
objectives, worked against the LATI airline, subverting their relations with the Brazilian 
regime. Eventually a forgery led President Vargas to break off the agreement with the 
company and thus eliminate the direct airline between Italy and Brazil: a key means of 
transporting secret material and agents for German intelligence.?’ 

In March 1940, Miller reported that one of his agents had foiled a bomb attempt on a 
British vessel in Montevideo. He described a dramatic scene, with Miller’s agent knocking 
the saboteur over the head with a sandbag. Miller now had the suitcase in which the bomb 
had been carried and had already shipped the bomb to London to be examined by the 
Directorate of Naval Intelligence. Two months later, in May 1940, Miller managed to obtain 
‘shorthand notes of recent inner Nazi party meetings’ in Buenos Aires; the notes disclosed 
‘considerable fifth column progress in Argentine’. Meanwhile, he outlined an approach to a 
German woman, a telephonist in the embassy, to act as an informer. In parallel, he recruited 


some Ukrainians in their large community who, according to Miller’s assessment, provided 
‘reliable and sound information’ on Nazi Party activities.’ Miller’s main source of 
information was shipping publications and government circulars on vessels’ movements and 
one of his agents, codenamed 75141, and his informers followed details of outgoing 
passenger lists, trying to identify suspects arriving and departing from Buenos Aires. 
Painstakingly, he built a unique collection of data, priceless for MI6.°° 

Back in London, Kim Philby, the legendary spy of the NKVD within MI6, worked as 
head of Section V (counter-intelligence), Iberian department. Decrypts of German cables 
prior to the breaking of the Enigma were codenamed ISOS and Section V/Iberian department 
staff examined the intercepts, which revealed the dispatch of German spies into South 
America. Name lists were compiled and suspects were arrested in Trinidad. Tim Milne, an 
MI6 officer and close friend of Philby until the latter’s defection to the Soviet Union, was 
also working in the department. He narrated an incident, almost comical in the light of later 
disclosures, which could have revealed some indication of where Philby’s true allegiance lay. 

In September 1941, ISOS intercepts revealed that the Abwehr based in Spain was 
planning to send two secret agents to South America. Their surnames were Hirsch and 
Gilinski and, according to the intercepts, the first would be traveling with his wife and 
mother-in-law. The Abwehr station in Bilbao sent a cable to the Abwehr in Madrid; the 
message was deciphered and the English translation issued by GC&CS stated that ‘Hirsch 
and his ORKI companions’ were ready to leave for South America. Philby seemed anxious 
about the mention of ORKI and assumed that it was some kind of Trotskyite organization 
supported by the Germans. In MI6 central archives, a reference to a Trotskyite organization 
under the acronym RKI was found and Philby, and Milne, when he was informed about it, 
assumed that there was a link between ORKI and RKI as, for example, the Soviet secret 
service GPU was also called OGPU. Philby seemed over-anxious to spot the spies; he 
examined the list of passengers in the same boat as Hirsch and Gilinski and, as Milne put it: 


Kim breaking several rules managed to arrange that in addition to Hirsch and Gilinski 
at least a dozen people on the passenger list whose names suggested a possible link 
with dissent communism or perhaps were merely Slavonic, should be arrested and 


interrogated in Trinidad. There were detained most I think for a long time.*° 


Eventually, some months later, Milne himself suggested to GC&CS that ‘RKP could be 
deciphered as ‘DREP (‘three’ in German) and the experts agreed with him; the ‘three’ 
persons were indeed the wife and mother-in-law of Hirsch and Gilinski.4! Writing in the 
1970s, Milne remarked: 


it seems very likely that, because of the imagined Trotskyite connection, Kim saw a 
great Opportunity to score a success with the Russians. He would certainly have 
wished to discuss it with them. They would have been extremely interested if the 
Germans really were helping dissident communist groups in this way, and they may 
have pressed Kim to take the action he did. In the state of ignorance prevailing in 
Section V at the time, this would have scarcely aroused suspicion. I wonder if it was 


the Russians who put him onto the possible interpretation of RKI/ORKI, or whether it 
emerged from a study Kim and others made of ancient (MI6) Central Registry files — 
or perhaps both. Even if Kim did not have the opportunity to consult the Russians, he 
must have seen a chance of presenting them with a coup . .. He seems to have acted 
miles out of character and indeed common sense. My conclusion is that he could not 
conceivably have behaved in this way if he had not been pursuing something of 


value, as he saw it, to the NK VD.” 


Back in Buenos Aires, Captain Niebuhr had another agent at his disposal: the aforementioned 
Harnisch (codenames: ‘Boss’, ‘Kopf’, ‘Viereck’), assigned to economic intelligence. Born in 
Hamburg in 1898, he immigrated to Argentina in 1920 and worked in an import-export firm. 
In October 1939 he joined the Nazi Party and, in the following year, Richard Staudt, a well- 
known Buenos Aires businessman, offered Harnisch the position of director in Bromberg y 
CIA, one of the companies under his control. Harnisch returned to Hamburg in 1941 for 
business, where he was recruited by the Abwehr and asked to post reports about Argentine 
economic and commercial matters to an address in Cologne on a monthly basis. Harnisch 
readily accepted and reached Argentina in June. On his return flight he met and talked with 
Major Ludwig von Bohlen, the newly assigned German air attaché in Chile, and Harnisch 
remained in contact with Bohlen once he reached Buenos Aires. The new spy commenced 
sending reports employing the LATI planes, but once the LATI was prohibited from flying to 
occupied Europe, he stopped this. A few months later Niebuhr called him to ask why he had 
stopped reporting, only for Harnisch to explain that there was no other way available to him 
to send his reports. The chargé d’affaires, Meynen, regarded Harnisch, who was a frequent 
visitor to the embassy, as untrustworthy: ‘I do not like Harnisch as business manager . . . [he] 
does not enjoy our confidence.’*? 

Niebuhr witnessed the rounding up of the Kempter group in Brazil and the end of the 
‘FMK Brazil’ (Funkmeldek6épfe, Radio Reporting Point). In his interrogation, Kempter stated 
that he was not afraid of the police of Brazil, but he was afraid of MI6 and he said there had 
been attempts on his life: 


The British Secret Service has more than once tried to eliminate me. . . The last 
attempt was made more unceremoniously at 10 pm on January 31st of this year 
[1942] while I was sitting on a couch in the living room of my house. I was looking 
through a magazine when a gun was heard to go off and the bullet passed right by my 
forehead, lodging in the wall . . . I did not resort to the police in this case nor in others 
as I knew very well by whom these attempts were being made.** 


Alongside Kempter, the Brazilian police arrested many other informers in the network, while 
the American Ambassador Jefferson Caffery called for the arrest of the German Ambassador 
Curt Prüfer, as well as his military attaché General Gunther Niedenfiihr and press attaché 
Walter von Cossel. President Vargas succumbed to the pressure from his Minister of Justice, 
Francisco Campos, and Chief of Police in the Federal District, Major Felinto Muller, and did 


not yield to Caffery’s demands.*° Major Muller had a pro-Nazi reputation and he would also 


be targeted by Caffery, who persuaded Vasco Leitao da Cunha, Campos’s successor as 
Minister of Justice, to oust him.*° 

In a memorandum dated 26 May 1943, covering the period 8 March 1942 to 1 May 1943 
and authored by Captain A.S. Pickhardt, Assistant Director, Intelligence Group, Division of 
Naval Intelligence, it is mentioned that 38 vessels were sunk by enemy action while 
travelling to or from Buenos Aires. McGaha points out that though 


it is difficult to prove conclusively that Niebuhr’s network contributed directly to 
these sinkings, this memorandum provides evidence that a fair number of ships 
departing Buenos Aires were attacked. It was not a very distinguished record, but it 
shouldn’t be regarded as a failure. The volume of messages leaving Buenos Aires 


regarding enemy shipping movements bears this out.” 


Meanwhile, MI6 in Buenos Aires had identified Max Hans Tomas, an employee of the Lloyd 
Argentino company, as an agent of Niebuhr whose task was to approach American merchant 
marine crew members and extract intelligence. Indeed, a report of July 1942 claimed that 
Tomas ‘was the head of German intelligence in Buenos Aires’.*® 

In July 1942, Niebuhr started working with Gustav Utzinger ‘Luna’, whose real name 
was Wolf Emil Franczok. He was born in Munich in 1914 and attended Berlin University and 
the Technische Héchschule from 1932 to 1939 and served his national service in the 
Kriegsmarine in 1935-6. In 1940 he was called up again, but was allowed to complete his 
doctorate and was soon appointed technical advisor to the Reich’s Minister of Economics, the 
German Navy and RSHA Amt VI. Utzinger was an agent of the SD and Niebuhr sought to 
work with him, because he regarded him as a professional, lambasting both Miiller and Napp 
who used ‘a childish code that any professional could break’.*? 

Utzinger worked on a deception scheme, creating the impression that there was a large 
radio network reporting naval movements and other sensitive information, while there was in 
fact only one transmitter used by German networks. The German secret intelligence radio 
network was codenamed ‘Bolivar’, after the prominent Venezuelan political and military 
leader Simon Bolivar, who had played a key role in establishing the independence of 
Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, Peru and Colombia from Spanish rule. It was assumed by the 
FBI and the Federal Communications Commission that it was a widespread network. The 
FBI estimated (wrongly) that there were nine different radio transmitters in Argentina, 
although Utzinger had no faith in the scheme, believing that it could easily be discerned that 
all messages were derived from the same transmitter and were sent to the same receiver in 
Germany. Niebuhr, Utzinger and the embassy concluded an agreement for all (the Abwehr, 
SD and the embassy) to contribute to the financing of the transmitter. Unusually, there was no 
antagonism between the Abwehr and the SD and more than USD 60,000 was spent for the 
‘Bolivar’ network in 1943. 

Meanwhile, the Special Intelligence Service (SIS) of the FBI had gathered evidence of 
German espionage activities in Argentina and, on 3 November 1942, Ambassador Armour 
presented the Minister of the Interior, Miguel Culaciati, who was regarded as sympathetic to 
the Allies, with a list of 32 suspected Abwehr agents. It was emphasized that the intelligence 


they gathered on merchant shipping had led to their sinking and loss of life after attacks by 
German U-boats. 
An extract of the memorandum read: 


The copies of the intercepted messages and the investigations carried out, revealed 
that Niebuhr used the clandestine transmitter to send messages from Buenos Aires to 
the German Espionage headquarters in Berlin. For example one of these messages 
revealed that in October 1941 the first officer of the Spanish ship ‘Cabo de Buena 
Esperanza’ was taking certain merchandise to Europe on Captain Niebuhr’s behalf. 
During 1941 Captain Niebuhr made journeys to Rio de Janeiro, and was in contact 
with the principal agents of this espionage orgnanisation . . . In November 1941, 
Captain Niebuhr sent 8,000 dollars from Buenos Aires to Rio de Janeiro to cover the 
expenses of this espionage group. A set of instructions was obtained recently which 
had been handed to a German agent prior to leaving Buenos Aires for Brazil, these 
instructions having emanated from Captain Niebuhr. This list revealed that the agent 
was to obtain information concerning military activities in Brazil, assistance given to 
Brazil by the United States, and the movement of merchant ships and warships.°” 


Culaciati ordered the Argentine police to act; on 5 November the office of Napp, under 
surveillance for some time, was raided and incriminating reports of ship movements were 
discovered. The police identified the recipient of the reports as ‘attaché’ or ‘Niebuhr’. Close 
associates of Niebuhr, Ottomar Müller, Walter Freiwald, Martin Schneider, Lothar von 
Reichenbach and Helvecio Ortelli, were now on the run. Napp evaded arrest until 18 
November and it was the FBI legal affairs attaché William Doyle in Buenos Aires who 
helped the police in his capture. 

The Argentine police employed against Napp ‘aggressive interrogation methods’ and 
soon he revealed details of the espionage network, leading to the arrest of other members 
such as Thilo Martens, Rudolf Hepe and Friedrich Tadeo von Schulz-Hausmann. All denied 
having anything to do with any intelligence-gathering, but the press and public opinion were 
exasperated. The Anti-Argentine Activities Committee of Congress called for further 
investigation of German espionage in the country. The acting president, Castillo, a pro- 
German politician, wanted to avoid further investigation of German activities and directed 
inquiries against communists and US intelligence.°! 

At the German Embassy, Meynen believed that ‘Jewish North American Freemasons’ 
were influencing the Argentine Interior and Finance Ministries, working against Germany 
and Castillo. Eventually Napp fully implicated Niebuhr in espionage. Castillo sought to 
appoint an independent prosecutor to investigate German espionage and, on 4 December, 
Belisario Gache Pirán, the prosecutor, presented his report, in which Niebuhr was mentioned. 
Six days later, Judge Miguel Jantus called for a trial of suspects, noting the involvement of 
Niebuhr. Attorney General Dr Juan Alvarez asked the Argentine Supreme Court to petition 
the government to issue a request that the embassy would lift Niebuhr’s diplomatic 
immunity, so that he could stand trial. Of course, Berlin would never accept that Niebuhr 
should appear in a foreign court of law. Ribbentrop blamed the German diplomats for 


mishandling the spy crisis. Eventually, on 11 January 1943, the Argentine Government 
declared that Niebuhr had abused his position and privileges and he was declared persona 
non grata.°° 

Nonetheless, the Argentine Government did not wish to present the Allies with a 
propaganda victory, so it was secretly arranged that Moss, the Argentine assistant chargé 
d’affairs in Berlin, be withdrawn simultaneously with Niebuhr from Buenos Aires; Moss 
would be charged with currency speculation. Berlin ordered Niebuhr to leave Buenos Aires 
before the second half of February. At the same time, MI6 feared that Niebuhr must have 
known something about the Ultra intercepts and pleaded for the Americans to arrange for his 
arrest on his way back home in Brazil. The FBI passed the issue to the State Department, 
which argued that diplomatic immunity had to be respected. Eventually the British changed 
stance, judging that Niebuhr could not have any suspicion regarding Ultra and granted him 
safe passage to Germany.” 

Once he returned from Buenos Aires, Niebuhr served as head of the Abwehr Abt Ausland 
III, directing blockade-runner traffic between the French Atlantic coast and Japan. In June 
1944 he was appointed chief of the German naval liaison staff in Zagreb, Croatia and, in June 
1945, he was arrested by the US Counterintelligence Corps in Bavaria. He was described as 
‘outwardly cooperative’; nonetheless, he ‘endeavours to guide the line of interrogation along 


trivial channels and to shed light on matters long since cleared up’.°* 


CHAPTER 4 
HOW BRITAIN BOUGHT THE ADMIRAL GRAF SPEE 


Hans Wilhelm Langsdorff, the captain of the legendary ‘pocket battleship’ Panzerschieff 
Admiral Graf Spee, took the flag of his ship and laid it on the floor of his room in the Naval 
Hotel of Buenos Aires. He had reached the hotel with the rest of the crew after scuttling his 
ship off the port of Montevideo. Shaken by the events and his own decision to destroy the 
Panzerschieff, he wrote: 


I can now only prove by my death that the fighting services of the Third Reich are 
ready to die for the honour of the flag. I alone bear the responsibility for scuttling the 
Panzerschieff Admiral Graf Spee. I am happy to pay with my life for any possible 
reflection on the honour of the flag. I shall face my fate with firm faith in the cause 
and the future of the nation and of my Führer.t 


He lay down on the battle ensign, took his Luger service pistol and shot himself in the head. 
It was 19 December 1939. 

Born in 1894, Langsdorff entered the Kiel Naval Academy against his parents’ wishes in 
1912. He fought in the Battle of Jutland in 1916 and was awarded the Iron Cross 2nd Class. 
After the end of the war he continued serving with the Navy but in 1933, upon the rise of 
Hitler to power, he was seconded to the Ministry of the Interior, only to return to the 
Kriegsmarine in 1936. In 1937, he served aboard the Admiral Graf Spee, supporting the 
nationalists in the Spanish Civil War. He assumed command of the ship in October 1938. On 
21 August 1939, Admiral Graf Spee was dispatched to the Atlantic with orders to destroy 
Allied commercial shipping. By November 1939, she had sunk nine British merchant ships 
and taken prisoners. Nonetheless, on the morning of 13 December, she encountered two 
Allied light cruisers, HMS Ajax and HMNZS Achilles, and the heavy cruiser HMS Exeter. 
Exeter’s shells hit the steam boilers, which facilitated the fuel cleaning system of the Graf 
Spee. Officers informed Langsdorff that the ship had 16 hours of pre-cleaned fuel in the 
ready tanks. There was no possibility of replacement or repair. Eventually, Langsdorff 
ordered the ship to the neutral port of Montevideo in Uruguay. 

The Government of Uruguay allowed the ship to remain 72 hours over the normal 24 
hours required by international treaties on belligerent ships which had reached a neutral port. 
Berlin ordered Langsdorff not to allow the ship and the crew to be interned by Uruguay, 
deemed a pro-Allied country. He thought of committing suicide; he did not want to put the 
crew in danger with another clash with Royal Navy ships. He believed, wrongly, that the 
British commanders were ready to destroy the Graf Spee, but in reality their ships were not 
as close as Langsdorff had assumed. The German captain contemplated taking his ship to 
Buenos Aires, but it was estimated that the approach channel was not deep enough for the 
Panzerschieff. The ship was stationed 4.5 nautical miles off Montevideo. Langsdorff had 


decided to scuttle her and commit suicide onboard. Eventually he was persuaded by his 
officers to stay with them and help all the crew in seeking amnesty and eventual repatriation. 

On 16 December 1939, Langsdorff ordered the torpedo officer of the ship to oversee the 
laying of six electric charges. The blasts were visible from the coast and many observers at 
the port witnessed the destructive explosions. Amongst them were staff of the British 
Embassy headed by the British minister, Eugen Millington-Drake, a diplomat since 1912, 
who had attended the 1919 Paris Peace Conference. Millington-Drake was a Latin American 
expert who had served in Buenos Aires in 1915, was counselor of the British Embassy in 
Buenos Aires from 1929 to 1933 and, subsequently, minister to Uruguay. 

The Panzerschieff sank in shallow waters so that a great part of the control tower and the 
gun emplacements were still visible. Back in London, the Admiralty expressed interest in 
intelligence to be gathered by the naval attaché relating to German naval technology. At this 
point it was an impossible task as Uruguayan Navy launches were guarding the battleship. 
Millington-Drake and Miller, the MI6 representative, were careful not to provoke the 
Uruguayan authorities. Besides, both had to keep a close watch on the crew members of the 
Graf Spee, ‘to be interned’, as was announced by the government of Argentina. 

On 11 January 1940 Julio Vega Helguera, a resourceful merchant of textiles, a 
Uruguayan, visited Millington-Drake. He was a friend of the diplomat as well as of the 
secretary general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay. Vega was importing textiles 
and other goods from Japan. Millington-Drake was surprised to hear that Otto Langmann, the 
German minister in Montevideo, an official Vega claimed he had not known before, had 
asked him to appear at the German legation. The subject of the meeting was not disclosed. 

Langmann was not a typical diplomat. Born in 1898, he joined the 89th Grenadier 
Regiment in 1916 as a soldier. He saw action from spring 1917 to February of the following 
year and, in June 1918, he was commissioned lieutenant; he remained in Flanders until the 
Armistice. In January 1919 he was decommissioned and commenced his studies in theology 
at the University of Leipzig, only to be called up again, a few days later, by the government, 
which was seeking to quell the Spartacist uprising. In 1931 he joined the Nazi Party and was 
considered a Latin American expert since he had already served as a pastor in Guatemala. 
The Nazis needed him as a legal consul in the Evangelical Church and, in 1937, Ribbentrop 
dispatched him as a head of legation (minister) in Montevideo. 

Millington-Drake told Vega that he had nothing to lose by accepting the evidently 
mysterious invitation from Langmann. Vega met with the German and made it clear from the 
beginning that he was on friendly terms with the British minister; thus he sought to deter any 
proposal for a ‘game’ against the British. The German diplomat did not seem interested in 
this. He knew that Vega had influential friends at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and wanted 
to ask for Vega’s aid in mediating with the Ministry, in order to obtain diplomatic status for 
four crew members of the Graf Spee, who were telegraphists and code specialists. He offered 
Vega, in return, ‘profitable handling of purchase and shipment to Japan for Germany of three 
consignments of wool of some 50,000 (pesos) value each and also further monetary 
compensation if he desired it’. Vega asked for time to think the proposal over, but the 
German was impatient; he wanted an answer in a week at the latest.* 

Upon being informed of this encounter by Vega, Millington-Drake found the proposal 


‘unclear or inaccurate, my informant being in a sense new to the whole situation’. He urged 
Vega to speak again with Langmann and also to take the issue to his friend, the secretary 
general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Vega became willingly the ‘informant’ of 
Millington-Drake, as the diplomat referred to him in his dispatches to London. 

The secretary general of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and the German minister, in a 
new meeting, informed Vega, who in turn briefed Millington-Drake, that four naval officers, 
five NCOs and five civilians who had served aboard the Graf Spee were living in German 
legation quarters in Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires and Santiago. The civilians 
were deemed ‘passengers’ and Millington-Drake concluded that ‘undoubtedly one of the 
civilians must be the civilian Gestapo agent . . .”? Langmann had issued them with diplomatic 
passports and had asked the government of Uruguay to recognize the validity of these 
documents, but Dr Alberto Guani, the minister for foreign affairs, refused. Vega informed 
Millington-Drake that the German diplomat was anxious in the ‘extreme’ that the crew 
members should have legal documents. He claimed that these officers and civilians would be 
attached to German embassies in Argentina, Brazil and Chile, but Guani asked for proof that 
these countries would allow them to serve in the German diplomatic missions. 

The shrewd Vega took the initiative, surprising London. He informed Langmann that he 
could not help the crew members obtain diplomatic status, but he tried to leave a door open 
and secure the potential of German backing in his commercial activities with Japan, by 
telling the German that he was interested in buying the wreck of the Graf Spee, in order to 
dispose of it with the help of a ship-breakers’ firm and sell the good-quality scrap metal. He 
mentioned to the German that perhaps the government of Uruguay would eventually remove 
the wreck, as it was considered a danger to navigation, so why not sell it beforehand? The 
Admiralty and MI6, as well as the Foreign Office, may have been interested in the Graf Spee, 
but it was Vega’s idea to buy the wreck. Already, the British naval attaché had received 
instructions to search for ‘one particular naval secret’ aboard the ship.* 

Surprisingly, the reaction of the German diplomat was positive. He informed Vega that he 
needed to ask Berlin for instructions and added that, should they accept, German experts 
would attend the ship-breaking for ‘removing four or five military secrets’.° Langmann’s 
main motive in accepting this suggestion was to eliminate the embarrassment which the 
wreck of a Kriegsmarine ship had become, as a symbol of defeat. 

Upon being informed of Vega’s initiative, Millington-Drake did not hide his surprise and 
skepticism, although the Admiralty had asked for intelligence about the battleship. Vega 
informed him that he had acted out of pro-British sentiments and not for profit and, most 
importantly, Vega did not have the money to buy the wreck. He proposed that Señor 
Voulminot, the owner of the only ship-repairing plant in Montevideo, be contacted in case he 
was willing to contribute to the venture.° 

In another meeting with Vega, the German diplomat was ‘seemingly depressed and spoke 
of possibility of selling the ship’. Vega assumed that ‘this was a first sign of doubt that 
Germany would win the war or at least that she could maintain diplomatic relations with 
Uruguay . . . German minister is asking only 250,000 pesos but in cash, motive being to see 
removal of this token of defeat.” According to Vega, Langmann did not suspect that the 


British were kept informed.’ 

Later, M.K. Purvis, one of the Admiralty experts sent to examine the wreck, was critical 
of Millington-Drake for being entirely reliant on Vega’s views as well as those of Voulminot. 
Voulminot was initially optimistic that they could remove at least one of the diesel engines 
from the wreck, but this was eventually deemed impossible.® To Purvis, Millington-Drake 
was ‘very absent-minded’ and Vega was not trustworthy, as he had been described by 
Millington-Drake in his cables to the Foreign Office. Purvis had consulted all the reports of 
the British diplomat before leaving for Montevideo and believed that Vega was suspect. He 
wrote: 


It was learned from the Intelligence officers [read MI6] in Montevideo that Vega was 
32 years old and was known as a thoroughly untrustworthy character, who although a 
textile importer, would dabble in anything which would show a reasonable profit. He 
was known to be the proprietor of a house of questionable reputation, but he was 
‘well in’ with all the important Uruguayan government ministers and could arrange 
practically anything. He was also a very close friend to the German minister.” 


Purvis, who attended many consultations with Millington-Drake, Miller (MI6) and other 
experts, as well as Vega, commented that Vega ‘always seemed very pleased with himself 
and gave the impression at all conferences he attended that he was “laughing at us”’.1° 

Millington-Drake found himself in an awkward position. He had to ask for money from 
London, while he feared that Graf Spee crew members, the ones who had placed the charges, 
had sent explosives to the various German legations in South America for sabotage 
operations against Allied shipping. He believed that four sabotage experts remained in 
Uruguay, involved in a sabotage ring.!! 

To retain his confidence, Vega told Millington-Drake of a blackmail scheme against the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, orchestrated by Langmann. The Minister feared the 
leak of information about a contract which had been approved by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs; the National Fuel Administration made an agreement with the British Lobitos Oil 
Company of Peru to buy fuel ‘disregarding much more favourable offers and accepting 
jurisdiction of the British courts due presumably to consideration given to someone in the 
Administration by somewhat unscrupulous Argentine . . .” Moreover, ‘photographs are [were] 
in possession of Uruguayan Chairman of German Chamber of Commerce who as an expert 
assisted in the recent investigation of Administration’s affairs’. Millington-Drake assumed 
that Dr Guani was ‘in all probability unaware of its (the contract’s) existence’ and was certain 
that even if it was leaked there would be no harm.1? 

On 6 February 1940, Foreign Secretary Sir Anthony Eden cabled his instructions to 
Millington-Drake: he should persuade Voulminot to offer to buy the wreck without British 
help. If there was a need for more money, he should bargain for the lowest British 
contribution, while at the same time negotiating for the least restrictive conditions in 
surveying and obtaining samples and apparatus from the wreck. In parallel, Millington-Drake 
should block any attempt by another buyer, who might not allow British intelligence officers 


to inspect the wreck.!° 

In his reply, Millington-Drake put emphasis on two factors: there was not much time left, 
as the German was impatiently putting pressure on Vega to reply, and there was no money. 
The Foreign Office had to finance the purchase of the wreck. There was already an offer 
from a New York-based firm interested in the wreck and local weather conditions could 
affect access to the ship, which was ‘steadily subsiding’. Millington-Drake had proceeded 
with ‘intensive secret consultations’ with Vega and proposed his only plan to Eden: 


Senor Vega alone and as entrepreneur will buy the wreck from the German Minister 
whom in view of the completely unfavourable prima facie expert opinion obtained by 
Vega has agreed to sell it to him for $30,000 say 3,000 pounds sterling on the 
understanding that should any profits result 50 per cent of them should accrue to the 
German Government. German Minister who, Sr Vega now states, originally stipulated 
that only if the ship were floated should he send a delegate to destroy one secret, now 


apparently makes no restrictive conditions. 14 


The 30,000 pesos would be advanced secretly to Señor Vega through Mr George MacLean, 
the head of the local branch of the Royal Wheat Commission. MacLean would handle the 
money provided by London to finance the purchase and keep the accounts of Vega’s efforts 
to extract material from the wreck. Undercover Admiralty experts would visit the wreck as 
soon as it was in Vega’s possession.!° Vega had already informed the German minister that 
experts of Regusci & Voulminot ship-breaker’s repair firm would visit the wreck. 

It was time to buy the wreck; this was the recommendation of Millington-Drake as well 
as the British naval attaché in Montevideo. He informed the Foreign Office that no secret 
survey could be launched, as the Uruguayan Prefecture of the Ports had assigned a guard 
boat, which was not allowing anyone nearer than 200 meters without a permit.'® The ship 
was in 30 feet of water on a bed of soft mud, gradually subsiding, having sunk eight feet 
already, and the ship’s back was broken towards the stern. At a high tide of one meter the 
main deck was below water, the bow guns were seen above water and the stern guns 
remained on the surface. At low tide the upper deck was above water. Voulminot was 
optimistic though, claiming that material above water of considerable quantity and value 
could be extracted within two months, before winter.” 

Vega sensed that he could persuade the German minister to sell the wreck for £15,000. 
Millington-Drake remarked that Vega ‘has momentarily considerable influence with 
Langmann (i.e. while the latter is persuaded of his good faith and still hoping for his help in 
other matters)’.!° Millington-Drake pressed the Foreign Office: there was no time to delay 
and Vega would lose credibility if he met the German again without offering him the money; 
the German might start suspecting him while ‘every day that passes there increases the 
chance of undesirable publicity and even of some leakage’ of British interest in the wreck.!9 

The British minister in Montevideo, the key secret negotiator for the Graf Spee, informed 
the Foreign Office that a young Uruguayan in a swimming suit had sneaked on board and 
taken photos, which he offered to him. Eventually he was paid a modest amount. 


Nonetheless, Millington-Drake was disappointed because they did not reveal anything 
‘special’ .7° 

The German legation wanted the Graf Spee, the symbol of a defeat, to disappear. This 
was their main motivation in selling the much-feared battleship for scrap metal. In London, 
the argument to buy the wreck in order to explore German naval technology eventually 
gained ground. On 20 February, the Foreign Office cabled Millington-Drake; the sum of up 
to £20,000 was available. The British minister should inform ‘the party interested [Vega] 
provided that you are entirely confident that the Uruguayan Government will not raise any 
difficulties when, as can hardly be avoided, our connection in the transaction becomes known 
to them’.*! 

Vega, the shrewd merchant of textiles, commenced the final negotiation with the German 
diplomat. Langmann asked for £20,000 and set no restrictive conditions. Nonetheless, for 
Vega, the written consent of the Uruguayan Government to the transaction was the key 
condition of purchase. Vega told the German minister that the bulk of the metal would be 
sold to a British or Italian ship-breaking company. The German did not object. Thus 
Millington-Drake asked for ‘HMG [to] employ a reputable ship-breaking or metal purchasing 
firm to act as apparent buyers of the materials, which will justify the presence on board, 
should it be noticed, of the firm’s representative and other British specialists’ .*7 

Eventually, the hard bargaining of Vega, as well as the desire of the German minister to 
be rid of the Graf Spee, led to the conclusion of the negotiations: the agreed price was 
£14,000 in cash. Millington-Drake had no time to lose. His contract spies in the Uruguayan 
Navy informed him that early on the morning of 23 February, two launches had been 
dispatched with orders to blow up the ship.?? The ‘trustworthy’ secret source of Millington- 
Drake revealed the whole story: for some weeks, Captain Canossa, the chief of the Naval 
Arsenal, reported to Rear-Admiral Schroeder, the Inspector General of the Uruguayan Navy, 
that he believed there was danger that explosions might occur upon the Graf Spee, 
particularly because in the stern of the ship a torpedo, complete with warhead, was hanging 
precariously. The sheer force of the waves could cause an explosion at any moment and 
passing ships within a radius of 500 meters would be put in serious danger. Canossa also 
reported that there were unexploded charges in the control tower. Schroeder needed no more 
persuasion and signed a decree for the destruction of the Graf Spee. The decree, as required 
by law, was passed to the Ministry of Defence for final approval. Indeed, Langmann was 
summoned together with a Graf Spee officer to the ministry. Both Germans claimed that 
there was no danger of explosion and asked for them to be permitted to extract remains above 
sea level. Nonetheless they could not guarantee security for passing shipping.** 

Eventually Schroeder, Canossa and the Germans agreed for two parties of German and 
Uruguayan Navy officers to examine the ship again. The Uruguayan suspected that one of the 
Germans might try to blow up the ship, so he was not allowed to swim inside the stern. The 
Ministry of Defence officials decided to go ahead and arrange to blow up the wreck without 
telling anyone. Between 4 and 5 am of 23 February 1940, two Uruguayan launches from the 
Arsenal reached the ship and the crew carefully laid charges and fixed a cable attached to a 
fuse beneath the tower. However, the charges did not go off and the Uruguayans abandoned 


the whole scheme. Nonetheless, they continued believing that the Graf Spee was their own 
state property and planned to dismantle the control tower.” 

Finally, on 26 February the German minister signed the deed of sale on trust without 
waiting for payment, although Vega could not take possession of the wreck unless the 
payment was made. Millington-Drake asked once again that the Foreign Office hurry with 
the money needed.?° Langmann did not know anything about the attempt to blow up the 
wreck. When it was made known, the Minister of Foreign Affairs stated that the Admiral had 
acted independently. Millington-Drake assured the Foreign Office that Vega would put his 
trusted men aboard and no attempt against the ship would be made.*’ Reporting that the ship 
was finally bought at the price of £14,000 sterling, Millington-Drake recommended that £200 
should go to the president of the German Chamber of Commerce, ‘who is in fact capable of 
anything’. Millington-Drake informed London about a curious incident; there was an 
‘Anonymous telephone call to Chancery at noon (February 27) in German voice whether 
genuine or as a draw warned of blowing up of wreck at 5 pm today. Situation tense.’7® 

Meanwhile, one Admiralty expert and one representative of a British ship-breaker’s 
company were on their way to Montevideo.*? On 1 March the cash payment was made; Vega 
had been given the money by MacLean and, reaching the German legation, handed it over to 
the German minister. He now owned the wreck and the authorities allowed him to begin 
work.” The inspections of the Graf Spee commenced on 6 March.*! Undoubtedly Vega 
handled the German officers and diplomats well; he obtained the damage control plan of the 
Graf Spee from the German head of the delegation and gave it to the British. Without 
informing the latter, he arranged for a German officer to visit the wreck with him and take 
something out of a box in the control tower; it was ‘a book’.°? 

Millington-Drake, the official at the epicenter of persuading London to give money to 
buy a wreck, now waited impatiently for the results of the first thorough surveys. While he 
was waiting, he received a letter from Harry Bryman, the representative of the Metro Golden 
Mayer film company in Uruguay, informing him that the managing director of the Gaumont 
British newsreel requested 100 kilos of brass or copper from the Graf Spee to be used to 
make 1,000 invitations to the preview of a naval film on the River Plate battle.** He could 
not help them, although he also heard that the US naval attaché in Montevideo had been 
pressing Vega for samples of the armor plating of the ship.** 

Meanwhile, Reginald Miller, the MI6 representative who attended almost all conferences 
with Vega and the experts on the wreck, informed Millington-Drake that there were rumors 
that it was the British who were behind the purchase of the ship. A Monsieur Gruss, a 
Frenchman, had appeared at Miller’s office and made a request to board the wreck. Miller 
understood that Gruss was ‘a member of French intelligence’ and he admitted to Millington- 
Drake that he did not know what to reply to Gruss, since he had no information on what was 
really known to the French legation. Eventually he told Gruss that Vega and, most 
importantly, the government of Uruguay, did not allow anyone to board the ship. Miller 
played the game: ‘It seemed to me that this half-truth was the best line to take. Monsieur 
Gruss was in no way difficult and I was anxious not to arouse his suspicion by being in any 
way secretive.’ 


For all concerned the Graf Spee was a dangerous wreck because of the unexploded 
charges: those laid by the Germans and the Uruguayan Navy, as well as the unreported 
cordite stocks in the gun turrets. Another important consideration was that winter was 
approaching; storms would change the position of the wreck which was in low-visibility 
muddy waters. Vega visited the wreck again, with three officers of the Graf Spee and two of 
his own experts, in order to find the explosive charges; they all concluded that they could be 
removed with no danger, by making a hole in the top of the forward gun turret. He duly 
informed Millington-Drake, who did not want any further visits by the Germans. In any case, 
the charges had first to be taken out and then the dismantling of the wreck could begin.°*© 

When the Admiralty officials and the experts of the British ship-breakers’ firm reached 
Montevideo, Vega suggested that he should avoid appearing with the British in public, in 
case the US naval attaché called on them to provide samples and their opinion of the wreck. 
The experts were Lieutenant G.P. Kilroy, a Royal Navy torpedo officer, and M.K. Purvis, 
who first visited the wreck on 1 April.°” 

Back in London, the Director of Naval Intelligence listed items and equipment to be 
extracted from the wreck. His requirements included: two whole pieces of armor plate from 
the top turret (20 tons); two pieces of side armor from the conning tower, to be as large as 
possible, as well as a small piece of 2-inch top armor (20 tons); a set of twin 1.59-inch guns 
complete (2 tons); a stabilized director complete with base (25 tons); six instruments from the 
lower control position (2 tons); a set of twin 4.1-inch guns complete with mounting (2 tons); 
one 5.9-inch gun complete with mounting (25 tons); sundry small samples and instruments, 
samples of plates and samples of welding (5 tons); one or more of the 11-inch from the 
forward turret. °° The guns were estimated to weigh 50 tons each. Vega claimed that he could 
help with the list, but he needed a floating crane and the only one available belonged to the 
Uruguayan Navy.°? 

By 9 April the first items had been extracted without much trouble: the twin 4.1-inch gun 
mounting, complete with guns and shield; one 44-inch searchlight complete, a rear door, 
stutter motor, elevation motor, training motor, base and resistance box, one machine gun 
stand with base, one machine gun, two shock absorbers and one anchorage, one periscope 
with its base. Other items taken were: two small lookout windows, a small plug switch box, 
asbestos scraps, a gas-proof voice pipe mouthpiece, a telephone box, one part of a porthole 
frame and an aluminum instrument case. In all there were 14 packages to be dispatched to 
London.*° 

Voulminot did not allow the use of oxy-acetylene cutters, because he feared that 
explosives were on board and could ignite. The workers also needed the Davis submarine 
escape apparatus and could not proceed further. Eventually it arrived from London before the 
end of April.*! 

Vega suggested to Millington-Drake that the German officer who had laid the charges on 
Langsdorff’s orders should be called to assist in the extraction of the warhead pistol, in which 
the British were interested. It was agreed that the British would hand over to Voulminot a set 
of questions to be presented by himself to the German officer and there was some hope that 
he would prove himself no Nazi. The questions were formulated so that they did not sound 


too technical and arouse suspicion.” 


On 14-15 April, a heavy storm surprised everyone involved. Described as the worst since 
1923, the storm swept over the wreck, which keeled over to 50 degrees, making it more 
difficult for further examination and extraction of sample items and instruments. Millington- 
Drake, now on the defensive, assured the Foreign Office that already ‘information of 
considerable value has been obtained’.*? Meanwhile, the rumor that it was the British who 
bought the Graf Spee had been spreading in Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires. Indeed, an 
Argentine Government official appeared ‘cheerfully under the impression’ that Millington- 
Drake had negotiated the agreement with Langmann.“* In addition the New York Times 
correspondent in Montevideo wrote an article disclosing the real role of the British in the 
scheme. The London press quoted the article, which revealed that ‘British naval experts’, 
‘secretly’, had been working to dismantle the ship bought by Vega.*° 

The Americans increased the pressure for access to the Graf Spee. In mid-May, the first 
secretary of the US legation in Montevideo approached Miller, who was officially the British 
assistant naval attaché, stating that the US Government was ‘very anxious’ to be provided 
with samples of armor from the battleship. Millington-Drake needed directions from 
London.*° 

The works on the Graf Spee were resumed after the storm, when Millington-Drake was 
surprised with yet another request: the trustees of the Imperial War Museum in London 
wanted some Graf Spee relics. The Foreign Office disappointed them, stating that Vega 
owned the wreck and a condition of the purchase agreement stipulated that the items 
extracted would not be presented in a public exhibition.4” At this point, it may be worth 
mentioning that in 2006, a team of divers extracted the large bronze eagle with the swastika 
from the stern of the Graf Spee. Any thoughts of exhibiting it were dashed by the German 
Government, which would not allow Nazi symbols to be presented in public. Guido 
Westerwelle, the German Foreign Minister, asked the government of Uruguay not to allow 
the eagle to be sold to private collectors either.*® 

Miller discovered that Vega had allowed a German officer yet again to take a look at the 
wreck. Millington-Drake started being suspicious of Vega, who defended himself, claiming 
that Langmann, on behalf of Germany, was willing to conclude a ‘big deal’ with him. No 
further details were provided by Vega, but it was suspected that it had to do with the wool 
crop bought by Germany before the war, which had remained in Uruguay since September 
1939.49 

Purvis was critical of Millington-Drake’s role in the scheme of buying and examining the 
wreck: 


I also said to the minister [Millington-Drake] that although bitterly disappointed in 
the general condition of the wreck there was still some valuable information which 
could be learned from her, especially if we could obtain the armour from the roof of 
the 11” turret and from the conning tower sides. 


According to Purvis, Millington-Drake ‘on this rather vague information’ asked the Foreign 


Office to finance the purchase, quoting Lieutenant Kilroy’s and Purvis’ estimate that ‘there 
was much valuable information to be obtained from the wreck’. Purvis wrongly concluded 
that the permission from the Uruguayan authorities had been obtained before the works 
began, although he soon found out that this was not the case.?” 

During a consultation with Millington-Drake attended also by Miller, Vega informed 
them that he had smuggled out of Argentina the German officer who had helped them with 
the explosive charges and he was now in Montevideo. The German assured Vega that there 
was no warhead in the forward turret and that the ropes which the British had assumed were 
supporting the warhead had nothing to do with it.°! Eventually, after yet another inspection, it 
was decided that the 4.1” twin mounting gun and the p-shaped stabilizing directors should be 
removed immediately, but a crane was not available.° 

Purvis attacked Millington-Drake: 


I am of the opinion that Vega deceived the Minister, firstly regarding the condition of 
the wreck, i.e. that the Control Tower was undamaged by fire and all the instruments 
were intact: secondly, with regard to the purchase of the wreck, it was probable that 
Vega only paid the German Minister (whom he was possibly also using for his own 
ends) a fraction of the reputed purchase price: thirdly, by adopting the secrecy pose, 
as it prevented us from dealing openly with the Uruguayan Government, who were 
very pro-Ally. Vega was the type of man who appeared pro-Ally to the British 
Minister, and possibly to the German Minister, pro-Nazi, but who was really just pro- 
Vega. 


According to Purvis, Voulminot, ‘although pro-Ally, was also out for his own ends and was 
hoping to hoodwink us into letting him try to salve the wreck at enormous expense and the 
retention of the salving gear at a bargain price after the job, or more probably after the 
salving of the wreck had been abandoned’.°° 

By November 1940, stormy seas had moved the wreck again and it was deemed that the 
salvage of the material would cost more than the metal to be eventually sold.” Earlier, in 
October 1940, a Jewish syndicate in Buenos Aires offered Vega 100,000 Uruguayan pesos 
for the wreck and there was some suspicion that Japanese businessmen may have been 
involved in this bid. In November 1940, the British Government examined the possibility of 
selling the Graf Spee, in secret of course. In January 1941, Vega informed the British legation 
that the Argentine Government proposed to give him 33 per cent of the proceeds obtained 
from the material which might be extracted from the wreck. Millington-Drake directed Vega 
to make a counter-offer to the Argentine Government of £10,000 sterling for an outright sale. 
The Argentines were not interested. Vega accused Voulminot of sabotaging his efforts to sell 
the wreck by spreading negative reports about its condition and potential. Both businessmen 
met with Millington-Drake and agreed to work for the sale of the wreck. In June 1941, 
Voulminot informed Millington-Drake that there was no Japanese interest in the Graf Spee: 
the wreck had sunk further and there was no commercial interest.°° 

A syndicate of Greek divers based in Buenos Aires offered to extract metal from the 


wreck. Meanwhile, the Admiralty was willing to receive US Navy aid and financial support 
for further examination of the Graf Spee.” In any case, the always-anxious Treasury was 
reassured by the Admiralty that the £ 14,000 sterling spent had produced valuable naval 
intelligence: 


The examination of Graf Spee by our representative was most valuable in establishing 
the use of RDF [i.e. radar] by the enemy. It also provided sufficient technical detail in 
this matter to guide us in the search of enemy RDF in general and in the devising and 
preparation of equipment for counter measures.?” 


Langmann’s relations with the government of Uruguay would deteriorate: the police and a 
Congress investigation connected his legation with Nazi activities; the press attaché Julius 
Dallforf was also implicated. The police arrested 12 suspects and Langmann agreed to 
dissolve the Auslands Organization (AO) in the country. Nonetheless, he hit back, 
threatening the government with a break in diplomatic relations with Berlin. By late 1940, 
Langmann was furious with the government; the HMS Carnarvon Castle had reached 
Montevideo after a battle with the German Navy auxiliary cruiser Thor and repairs were 
allowed; allegedly, steel plates extracted from the Graf Spee were installed in the Carnarvon 
Castle.” Eventually, in January 1942, Montevideo broke off diplomatic relations with the 
Axis powers. Langmann and his staff returned to Germany, continuing to serve with the 
Auslands Amt. Almost a year later, his request to be assigned combat duties was turned 
down. In April 1945 in Berlin, he fought alongside the Volkssturm and was eventually 
captured by the Red Army, spending ten years in Siberia before being repatriated. He died in 
1956. 


CHAPTER 5 
THE ISLANDS 


In December 1939, J. Edgar Hoover, the long-time FBI director, forwarded information to 
President Roosevelt about Mexican and German agents in the country. Surprisingly, he 
referred in his report to Argentina’s claims on the Falkland Islands/Islas Malvinas and also to 
a confidential source which had revealed that President Lazaro Cardenas of Mexico wanted 
to claim British Honduras. Hoover suspected that the latter could be assessed in conjunction 
with Argentina’s claim over the Falklands/Malvinas. In his report, he also included an article 
published in the newspaper Excelsior of Mexico City, in its 7 November 1939 issue, which 
revealed: ‘English agents have divulged that in the event that Germany defeated England, it 
intended to establish colonies in these American countries (Argentina and the Honduras).’ A 
Committee for Return of the Malvinas Islands to Argentina had been established and focused 
on radio and press propaganda. It seems probable that it was pure anti-British propaganda 
and that Hoover, who was unaccustomed to foreign intelligence matters, over-reacted and 
informed Roosevelt about it.! 

The dispute over the sovereignty of the Falklands/Islas Malvinas had been a key issue in 
Anglo-Argentine relations for two centuries. Nonetheless, Britain did not fear any invasion or 
occupation of the Islands. At the beginning of the war, certain diplomatic maneuvers of the 
Argentine Government made the Foreign Office worry about its plans, but surprisingly, it 
was the possibility, improbable as it might be, of a Japanese threat to the islands that alerted 
Churchill and General Sir Alan Brooke, the chief of the Imperial General Staff. 

In September 1940, the Argentine Ambassador in Washington, during a meeting with US 
Assistant Secretary of State Adolf Berle, referred to an editorial which had appeared in the 
Washington Herald claiming that the United States would be allowed to set up a naval base in 
the Falklands/Islas Malvinas. Berle did not confirm this rumor and there was some suspicion 
that this was a maneuver on the part of the Ambassador as Berle noted: ‘it would be useful if 
we could stop the rumor now by enabling him [the Ambassador] to cable some assurance that 
we would not acquire a naval base in the Falklands Islands, certainly not without previous 
consultation with the Argentine Government.’ Berle, seeking good relations with Argentina, 
dismissed the story, saying that the idea of a naval base was never discussed in Washington, 
but he would certainly consult with Argentina ‘since we had always recognized the special 
situation existing in those islands, and were cognizant of the Argentine claim to them’. 

The US chargé d’affaires in Buenos Aires, Somerville Pinkney Tuck, noted that the press 
had picked up the rumor of a US base on the Falklands from propaganda originating in 
Rome, and the press in Argentina, despite the denials of Washington, continued playing up 
the story. In February 1941, the British Embassy in Buenos Aires reported that Mendoza 
Calzada, of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies, had urged the government to ask for the 
return of the Falklands/Islas Malvinas under an Anglo-Argentine agreement, granting Britain 


naval and air bases at Port Stanley or in the Falklands Straits.“ 

Further information from Buenos Aires increased suspicion regarding Argentine plans. It 
was reported that in August 1941, the Japanese chargé d’affaires at Buenos Aires and the 
Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs discussed the issue and that the Japanese official 
allegedly said Japan might land troops on the Falklands, occupy them and then hand them 
over to Argentina, facilitating in parallel Japan’s sea supply routes. Nonetheless, the Joint 
Intelligence Committee (JIC) in London deemed this Japanese plan as ‘most improbable’. 
British planners feared more an arrangement between the United States and Argentina with 
Washington assigning duties to Argentina with reference to the defense of the Falkland area.° 

In his dispatch dated 19 September 1941, the British military attaché in Buenos Aires 
remarked: 


It is known that at the beginning of this war (as during the last war) the Germans on 
the mainland of South America had been prepared to participate in a coup de main on 
the Falkland islands; and it is unlikely that Germany has lost sight of the possibilities 
of such an operation, which by depriving our South Atlantic fleet of its only base 
could not only inflict upon us more material damage than could be inflicted by attack 
on any other of our overseas detachments, but would also afford the moral objectives 
of revenge for the loss of their ships in 1915 [the Jutland naval battle], and of dealing 
a heavy blow to our prestige in the Americas. 


He assessed as probable the threat of Japan to the islands though ‘of course, to be of little 
direct material benefit for Japan, but such a success over us would add enormously to her 
prestige and would greatly facilitate her commerce raiders operating in the south Pacific and 
South Atlantic, by depriving our ships of their only base’.® 

A few days later, on 26 September 1941, in Buenos Aires, an Argentine naval officer, 
Captain Ernesto Villanueva, presented a secret plan to the General Staff under the title ‘Army 
and Navy cooperation — Occupation of the Malvinas Islands’. The basic assumption was that 
in the case of an invasion, the British could do nothing since their forces were ‘occupied with 
other world theatres’. As it turned out this was not only a plan for invasion, but a component 
of a broader Argentine strategy; since the Falklands issue always raised public support in 
Argentina, there were leaks and on 16 December, the Nazi-backed Buenos Aires newspaper, 
Pampero, claimed that it was inevitable that Britain would transfer the Falkland Islands to the 
United States. 

Three days earlier, on 13 December 1941, US Ambassador Armour, in discussion with 
the Argentine Foreign Minister and his officials, was told that a ‘joint (Argentine) army and 
navy mission coming to United States was going to Washington to present a defence plan 
which included an area in South Atlantic bounded on the East by a line running straight 
South from boundary of Brazil and Uruguay to Antarctic’. The Falklands/Malvinas were 
included in this specific defense area. The Argentine Minister insisted that the ‘success of the 
defence plan’ was dependent on Argentina being assigned the defense of the Falklands.” 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor, the Argentine Government played up the Japanese 
threat. The British military attaché discussed the matter with the Chief of the Argentine 


General Staff, who claimed that he ‘fully realized the possibility of Japanese action against 
South America, and upon the internal political conditions, such as to make precautions 
necessary concerted action by local sympathizers and opportunists . . . while Chile is 
regarded as more vulnerable, possible landings on Argentine territory from Terra del Fuego 
northwards have to be guarded against’ and plans to be drafted.® 

The Foreign Office remarked on ‘the blackmail tactics’, ‘what might have been expected 
of a Government of Acting Ramon Antonio Castillo Barrionuevo and Sr. Ruiz Guiñazú’. 
Officials feared that ‘either way they (Castillo and his foreign minister) have something to 
gain. If they do not get the Falklands they have an admirable excuse for staying out of the 
war; if they do get them they at once become national heroes . . .”? 

A meeting of the Chiefs of Staff Committee was convened on 24 December 1941. Major 
General Hastings Lionel Ismay, the principal assistant of Churchill in his capacity as the 
Minister of War, served as the secretary of the Chiefs of Staff Committee and was named also 
deputy secretary of the War Cabinet. For John Colville, the personal secretary of Churchill, 
Ismay distinguished himself with the ‘tact, patience, and skill in promoting compromise 
needed to keep the war running smoothly’.!? Born in India in 1887, Ismay, a graduate of the 
Sandhurst Royal Military College, had seen action with the Indian Army and in Somaliland 
during World War I. General Sir Alan Brooke, the chief of the Imperial General Staff, feared 
a Japanese invasion and it was decided that a telegram be drafted to the British chiefs of staff 
mission in Washington, requesting them to approach their US counterparts and discuss the 
possibility of the United States ‘accepting responsibility for reinforcing the Falkland Islands’. 
The garrison of the Falklands had only 330 local troops armed with rifles and 12 automatic 
weapons, two 6-inch naval guns, two 12-pounder and two 3-pounder artillery pieces." 
During the meeting, Vice Admiral Moore, the chief of the Naval Staff, argued for the 
strategic value of the islands, while Ismay, ‘indifferently’ stated that he did not feel that any 
involvement of Argentina in the defense of the Falklands ‘should cause us to worry as after 
the war we could turn them out if we so desired’.!* Most significantly, the 24 December 
decision of the Chiefs of Staff was taken without consulting the Foreign Office or the Prime 
Minister’s Office. Eventually, this decision played into the hands of the Argentine strategy. 

On 26 December 1941, the Admiralty claimed to have secret intelligence to the effect that 
the: ‘Japanese have given out that they will shortly be running a convoy to Argentina and that 
they will capture the Falkland Islands and present them to the Argentines.’ For naval 
intelligence: 


This is probably an attempt to hinder Pan-American co-operation by Argentina. It 
would appear, however, to be a wise precaution to send some troops to the Falklands 
and as a first action we have asked America if they would do so as it will eventually 


to be in their area... 12 


This piece of intelligence surprised the Foreign Office, whose officials were angry at the 24 
December decision by the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Their comments were more than 
vitriolic; a memo read: 


I do not know where the Admiralty have got the information that the Japanese 
propose to run convoys to Argentina, but this is, of course, quite likely, as the 
Japanese want raw materials which Argentina is able to supply and the Argentines are 
only too anxious to maintain the Japanese market in being as an alternative to the 
more usual N. [North] American and European outlets. As for the tale that they mean 
to capture the Falklands and present them to Argentina, this we have heard before .. . 


The Chiefs of Staff had made a grave mistake: 


Such action [to ask the Americans to deploy troops to defend the Falklands] could 
properly only have been taken as a consequence of a War Cabinet decision, and it 
should have been obvious, even to the Chiefs of Staff, that the political interest of a 
matter of this kind is considerable from the point of view of our relations both with 
Argentina and the US. As is well known (perhaps not to the Chiefs of Staff), the 
Argentines have a claim to the Falkland Islands, and we have recently been informed 
that an Argentine Service Delegation has left for the US with a proposal that the 
Falklands should now be ceded to Argentina in full possession in return for Argentine 


co-operation in a defence scheme... 14 


During December, the Admiralty dispatched HMS Carnarvon Castle to the Falkland Islands 
and Dependencies, with the mission to examine ‘the anchorages in those territories for any 
signs of use by enemy raiders, and to investigate Press reports of purported acts of 
sovereignty at Deception Island by the Argentine naval transport Primero de Mayo’. The JIC 
continued dismissing the possibility of a Japanese invasion. At the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
meeting of 30 December, the Argentine threat, through the assignment of defence duties to 
Argentina by the Americans, was deemed ‘most unfortunate’ .!° 

On 1 January 1942, a furious Eden wrote to Ismay about the error in judgment of 24 
December and, ten days later, Viscount Halifax, the British ambassador in Washington, 
discussed the Falklands with Secretary of State Cordell Hull. He was blunt, to avoid any 
misinterpretation, when he said that it would be ‘distasteful to us’ if the Americans assigned 
defense duties to the Argentines in the Falklands zone.'° Foreign Office under-secretary Sir 
Orme Sargent was also angry, lecturing Ismay: ‘Invitation to a Foreign Power to occupy 
British territory is a matter for the War Cabinet.’ Besides, Argentina ‘may try and blackmail 
the United States of America who need to placate them before the Rio Conference’. Eden 
telegraphed the British military delegation and cancelled the instructions of the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee regarding the American defense of the Falklands/Malvinas.!” 

President Roosevelt’s objective at the Pan-American conference of foreign ministers held 
in Rio de Janeiro was to create an alliance against the Axis powers. Argentina asked for 
responsibility for the protection of the Falkland Islands and, despite the US urge to join the 
Allied cause, Buenos Aires declared neutrality. 

At a War Cabinet chaired by Churchill, the Argentine stance was judged as being 
‘blackmail tactics’. The assessment was repeated: this is to be: 


expected of the government of acting President Castillo and Sr. Ruiz Guiñazu 
[Foreign Minister]. Either way they have something to gain. If they do not get the 
Falklands they have an admirable excuse for staying out of the war; if they do get 
them they at once become national heroes instead of being disliked and despised by 
90 per cent of the Argentine public. 


The Admiralty had submitted intelligence that the Argentine navy ship Primero de Mayo had 
steamed from Buenos Aires with orders to raise the Argentine flag over Deception Island and 
Graham Land and place inscribed bronze plates asserting Argentina’s claim to all lands lying 
between 258 and 688 340 west and south of latitude 608 south. During the meeting Eden also 
reminded the cabinet that it had been earlier decided to inform Roosevelt of the intention to 
send Canadian troops to the Falklands.!® 

Churchill started taking an interest in the matter of the defense of the Falklands and wrote 
to Ismay on 30 March 1942: ‘if the sea transport can be managed we ought to send one of our 
battalions.’ At the 31 March Chiefs of Staff Committee meeting, it was decided that if no 
force was available ‘we should accept the risk of leaving the islands inadequately 
defended’.!9 General Sir Alan Brooke, the chief of the Imperial General Staff, still feared a 
Japanese attack on the Falklands. On 23 March 1942, the Admiralty informed the British 
mission in Washington: ‘we view with concern the practically defenseless state of the 
Falkland Islands.’ Naval strategists argued that ‘in the first three months of both world wars 
the South Atlantic squadron fought decisive battles in this very area’. Thus, the British 
mission should inform the Americans that: ‘we are unable to find or transfer the forces at 
present but would welcome anything they can do in this respect although we are reluctant to 
ask US to accept additional burden of defence of British territory.’*° But the Americans were 
not willing to help. 

On 1 April, Churchill wrote to Ismay: 


it would be a very serious thing to lose the Falklands to the Japanese and no comfort 
to say that it would hurt the United States more than ourselves .. . The islands are a 
British possession and responsibility. Hitherto I was told there was no shipping and 
that it would be much easier for the United States to reinforce them for us. It is clear 
this is not so. In these circumstances a British Battalion should certainly be found but 
let me know first how this could be done and what dislocation it involves. The 
Falkland Islands are very well known, and their loss would be a shock to the whole 
Empire. They would certainly have to be retaken. The object of the reinforcement 
would be to make it necessary for the Japanese to extend their attacking force to a 
tangible size. This might well act as a deterrent.*! 


Eventually, the Chiefs of Staff conceded; voicing the determination of Churchill, the minutes 
of 18 April Chiefs of Staff Committee meeting read: ‘The Prime Minister had decided that a 
British battalion should be found for the garrison of the Falkland Islands and wished to be 
informed how this could be done and what dislocation it involved.’ As a result, the 
Committee ‘invited the War Office to provide material for a report to the Prime Minister on 


ways and means of providing a battalion for the defence of the Falkland Islands’.** In reply, 
the First Sea Lord, Admiral Sir Dudley Pound, stated that the approximate date of arrival of 
the troop ship in the Islands would be between 24 July and 2 August.*° Eventually, about 
1,500 men from the 11th Battalion, the West Yorkshire Regiment arrived to reinforce the 
garrison of the Islands.** The troops would be withdrawn a year later, as the tide of war and 
Allied victories had ensured that there was no longer an Axis threat to the islands. 

In September 1942, the Admiralty was against sending vessels to patrol the area; 
according to the head of the military branch of the Admiralty, there were ‘better 
employments for HM ships in wartime than to visit a distant dependency in order to counter a 
fictitious claim to that territory by a Neutral South American Republic’.*° 

In February 1943, sailors from HMS Carnarvon Castle erected flagstaffs carrying the 
Union Jack at Signy Island and, on the eleventh of this month, the bronze plate, which had 
been placed by an Argentine crew, was recovered from Deception Island and returned to the 
Foreign Ministry with the message that: ‘the United Kingdom Government had no intention 
of allowing the British title to the island to be usurped by Argentina.’ Of course Buenos Aires 
protested: the Argentine governments of Castillo, Ramirez, Farrell and Perón continued 
claiming the islands but did not attempt any military adventurism.*° 

In January 1944, London launched Operation Tabarin, a secret effort to set up permanent 
British military bases in the Antarctic. Lieutenant James Marr and a 14-man team departed 
from the Falklands aboard HMS William Scoresby on 29 January 1944. They set up bases in 
an abandoned Norwegian station on Deception Island and at Port Lockroy on Wiencke 
Island. Churchill did not want to antagonize the Americans over Antarctica and the 
justification offered by the Foreign Office was that the operation checked Argentine and 
Chilean claims over these areas. Eventually, in 1947, Chile launched her first Antarctic 
expedition.~ 

The Falklands/Malvinas was not the only thorny issue in Anglo-Argentine relations; 
successive Argentine governments resisted pressure from nationalist public opinion to 
confront London regarding meat exports. Since 1939, Argentine only exported meat to 
Britain, as Nazi-occupied Europe was no destination for Argentine products. Argentina had 
to accept concessions to British meatpackers, as well as the railway company operating in the 
country. Nonetheless, throughout the war, Britain postponed repayment in gold for meat and 
cereals imported from Argentina. In addition, Argentine manufacturers could not be offered 
British machinery as Britain was operating on a war footing and none could be spared. An 


Argentine gold reserve was growing in London, but Buenos Aires could do nothing about 
-+ 28 
it. 


CHAPTER 6 
ARGENTINA AND US WAR PLANS 


US military intervention in Latin America was a theoretical exercise for officers on planning 
boards. No doubt Washington, when promoting the Good Neighbors policy, had no intention 
either to direct staff to elaborate on plans or, furthermore, to activate these plans. The term 
‘Good Neighbors policy’ was created by US Senator Henry Clay in the late nineteenth 
century. For the Roosevelt administration this policy represented two basic principles: no 
interference in the domestic affairs of Latin American states and the promotion of trade 
relations. In 1927, US Army planners were directed to examine, as part of the Purple Plan, 
contingencies for separate interventions in Latin American countries. The theoretical 
contingencies listed were vague, such as the ‘enforcement of the Monroe doctrine’, ‘ill- 
treatment of Americans’ in these countries, as well as the guarantor role of the United States 
in the Tacna—Arica dispute between Chile and Peru. The Purple Plan for each country 
envisioned a landing and the taking over of a city. In Argentina, US forces would land at La 
Plata and advance to Buenos Aires. In Brazil, US forces would occupy Copacabana and Cabo 
de Gavea and march to Rio de Janeiro. In Chile, the landing would take place at Quitero Bay 
and US troops would advance to Valparaiso. In Colombia, Puerto Colombia was the first 
target and then the troops would mount an attack to Baraquilla. In Peru, US troops would 
seize Magdalena del Mar and Chorillos and move to Gallao-Lima. In Uruguay, the landing 
area was west of Garrasco and the final destination Montevideo. The draft plans included a 
brief assessment of the opponents’ capabilities; the armed forces of Argentina and Chile were 
deemed of ‘good’ combat efficiency. ‘Fair’ was the assessment for the efficiency of the 
Brazilian and Uruguayan troops. In total, six US Army divisions would be required for 
separate operations in Argentina, Chile and Brazil; three divisions each for Peru and 
Uruguay. Nonetheless, the very idea of discussing operations in Latin America made staff 
officers fearful. In August 1928 a memorandum warned: ‘If information should in any way 
leak out that the War Department is preparing a war plan of this kind, it would have a most 
unfortunate effect on our relations with these countries and would undo a great deal of the 
work that has been accomplished in the way of cultivating their friendships.’! 

Two years later, in 1930, Lieutenant Colonel Charles Furlong, an intelligence officer in 
the Army War Plans Department, argued that the South American peoples were ‘self- 
sustaining’ and that ‘not one of the South American countries could be starved out’. Furlong 
brought to mind the 1806 and 1807 British invasions of Buenos Aires and their eventual 
defeat. He warned that, in case of invasion, US troops would face guerilla warfare by the 
Argentine people, while in general, the Purple Plan would have devastating consequences for 
the United States in foreign policy and the economy. Thus no elaboration of the plan was on 
the table. 

During the 1938 Lima conference, Secretary of State Cordell Hull persuaded all 
delegations to agree to the declaration, which stipulated ‘the intention of the American 


Republics to help one another in case of a foreign attack, either direct or indirect, on any one 
of them’. Roosevelt would take the declaration as a cornerstone for his future negotiations 
with the Latin American republics on economic and military cooperation. Hull was nervous 
of incoming reports and rumors in 1938 of German, Italian and Japanese activities from the 
Pacific coast to Mexico and the Dominican Republic, as well as plots (real and imagined) by 
German agents in Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay. For Hull, ‘the danger to the Western 
Hemisphere was real and imminent’. He admitted though that it was not a case of an 
imminent invasion, but of Nazi subversion and propaganda against the regimes in the 
Americas.’ 

Indeed Roosevelt agreed with this threat assessment. Two years earlier, in August 1936, 
the president asked J. Edgar Hoover to compile a report on the ‘broad picture’ of the effects 
and impact of communist and fascist ideologies in the Americas. Hoover, ever cautious, 
pointed out that according to the appropriations statute, the Secretary of State had to 
authorize him to proceed in such a task. Hull gave the green light, but soon relations between 
the FBI and Assistant Secretary George S. Messersmith became antagonistic and 
unproductive. There was bad blood between Messersmith and Hoover. The former was born 
in 1883 and was a teacher before entering the foreign service and had served as consul 
general in Buenos Aires from 1928 to 1930. In late 1932, while serving in the US Embassy in 
Berlin, he cleared the way for a German scientist to immigrate to the United States: Alfred 
Einstein. For this decision he was criticized by conservatives and, since Hoover was already 
considering Einstein a communist, he kept his eye on the diplomat. From Berlin, 
Messersmith was the first to warn in 1933: 


If this government [of Adolf Hitler] remains in power for another year, and it carries 
on in the measure in this direction, it will go far toward making Germany a danger to 
world peace for years to come. With few exceptions, the men who are running the 
government are of a mentality that you [Mr President] and I cannot understand. Some 
of them are psychopathic cases and would ordinarily be receiving treatment 
somewhere. 


At one point, Messersmith invited Hoover to a dinner, together with Office of Naval 
Intelligence (ONI) and Military Intelligence Division (MID) representatives to discuss 
counter-intelligence responsibilities, but Hoover did not appear. Only after being ordered by 
Roosevelt did he go to see Messersmith the next day.” Hoover hit back once Messersmith 
was out of Washington; in a biographical sketch of Einstein written in 1940, he mentioned 
Messersmith’s name six times in connection with the scientist with ‘the radical background’, 
‘sponsoring the principal Communist causes’ in the United States, adding that ‘it is believed 
that Mr George Messersmith, at the present time ambassador to Cuba, will be able to furnish 
a great many details regarding Dr. Einstein’. Hoover put more pressure on the army and the 
navy. They reversed their decision for Einstein to join the Manhattan Project.® 

Hoover sought to expand FBI counter-intelligence, while respecting the boundaries of the 
MID and ONI. The president exerted strong pressure for more intelligence, asking Hoover, in 
October 1938, for a threat assessment about Axis espionage in the Americas. The same year, 


the police of Brazil asked the FBI for counter-intelligence training and two months later, in 
January 1939, Special Agent Edward K. Thompson reached Brazil for this task. Hoover 
claimed that the mission was a success and that ‘most interesting information’ was shared 
with the Brazilian authorities.’ 

In parallel the US war plans codenamed Rainbow 2, 3 and 4 were redrafted. The 
Rainbow 4 plan (later upgraded to Rainbow 5) envisioned the United States confronting Axis 
aggression in the Western Hemisphere and the Pacific after the defeat of Britain and France 
in Europe. Rainbow 5 was based on the premise that the United States would side with 
Britain and France against the Axis powers in Europe and in Africa. Once the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere was ensured, then the US forces would concentrate their offensive in 
Africa and Europe. In Latin America, German and Italian attempts to install pro-Axis 
governments were deemed within Berlin’s strategy. Assistant Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles reinforced Roosevelt’s fear of Axis subversion: 


[T]he real danger at this time lies in the subversive movements, in those East Coast 
republics where German influence is very strong, financed by German money and 
instigated by German agents, although under the guise of movements responsive to 
purely internal and domestic causes.® 


The invasion of Poland in September 1939 made Roosevelt and the War Department wary of 
Hitler’s strategic plans for the Western Hemisphere. Beyond the defense of the territory of 
the United States, the strategic defense priority was the Panama Canal and, in second place, 
the immense territory that was Brazil. Some Latin American leaders gradually leaned 
towards an alliance with Washington under the 1938 Lima declaration. 

Undoubtedly the foreign policy of Argentina had been antagonistic to American 
aspirations for decades. This was the richest country in South America with strong exports to 
Europe. Buenos Aires aspired to lead Latin America and did not want Roosevelt to include 
the country in a military alliance of the Western Hemisphere under American leadership. 
Argentina became suspicious of the United States when the latter, in 1940, commenced talks 
with Paraguay and Uruguay for the construction of army and navy bases in Uruguay. Buenos 
Aires made a bid to form a diplomatic alliance with Chile, Peru and Brazil, but Brazil soon 
joined Washington. In any case, ground operations beyond the Brazilian bulge were not 
contemplated. The US Navy pleaded for Argentine co-operation in patrolling the South 
Atlantic. 

After the December 1939 Graf Spee crisis, the Argentine Government sought to approach 
Washington. Foreign Minister José Maria Cantilo initially informed British Ambassador Sir 
Esmond Ovey that his country could side with the Allies with certain preconditions, but 
London was unresponsive. In April 1940, Cantilo met with the US ambassador, Norman 
Armour, and, on behalf of President Ortiz, offered something surprising: Argentina and the 
United States first, and later other American republics, should join the Allies without 
becoming belligerents. An example was Italy’s alliance with Germany; at that time they had 
not actually joined their forces in combat. Washington rejected the suggestion, citing as its 
objections: 


1. US public opinion would strongly object to an abandonment of neutrality. 

Such a step would break inter-American unanimity. 

3. If ‘non-belligerent alignment’ meant anything at all, it implied that Italy had an 
understanding or alliance with Germany but was not taking part in actual hostilities, 
although with the very definitive threat that she would do so on Germany’s side at any 
moment. That situation did not apply to any American republic, none of which had 
alliances with belligerent powers, and there was therefore no reason why any American 
republic should adopt a policy which was being followed by an ally of a belligerent in 
Europe. 

4. The Argentine proposal would need congressional action in order to be adopted by the 
USA, in view of the revised Neutrality Act of 4 November 1939. 

5. The US neutrality law permitted the sale of supplies to any belligerents who could come 
and get them, and the fact that the Germans were not in a position to avail themselves of 
this did not alter the situation, even though the practical result was that the Allies were 


the only ones able to buy from the USA.° 


i 


On 12 May, Argentina’s offer was leaked to the US press and La Nación. The Ortiz 
government was accused by nationalists, pro-German politicians and the press of wanting to 
abandon neutrality, one of the basic principles of Argentina’s foreign policy. On 18 May, 
President Ortiz, who was ill at the time, signed a press statement saying that Argentina would 
follow ‘the strictest impartiality’ towards the European war.!° 

In June 1940, a US Navy mission visited Buenos Aires for preliminary talks, but they 
were disappointed; the Argentines did not want to collaborate with the Americans in any 
defense plans, fearing that their proclaimed neutrality towards the war would be put in 
jeopardy. Buenos Aires hinted, though, that it was willing to bargain with Washington in 
delineating spheres of influence and defense in the hemisphere, securing economic and 
military advantages. The War Department sought to find an accommodation with Argentina 
and continued with military staff talks. Eventually, in July 1941, Buenos Aires decided to 
send a mission of Argentine staff officers to Washington.” In yet another bid to persuade 
Buenos Aires to side with them against a potential Axis expansion in the Western 
Hemisphere, the Americans had promised raw materials and equipment for war production. 
Nonetheless, the delay, attributed to the pro-Axis acting president Castillo, was considerable. 
Meanwhile the War Plans Division at the War Department drafted five basic principles of 
inter-American co-operation: 


1. That we are determined to oppose the extension to this hemisphere of Axis political, 
economic or military influence, and that we are determined to defend this hemisphere 
against all external aggression. 

That we will conduct this defense with or without the help of the Argentine Government. 
That we should very much like Argentine cooperation. 

That we have no territorial ambitions toward any foreign government. 

That if the Argentine Government desires to extend military cooperation, we have 
certain definite proposals to make, which, in view of the history of recent Axis 
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operations, should be made operative at once and not made contingent upon decisions of 
deliberative bodies called together after Axis aggression becomes a fact.!* 


The Pearl Harbor attack and the entry of the United States into the war led the United States 
to encourage inter-American co-operation at the Rio de Janeiro conference, held from 15 to 
28 January 1942. The majority of the republics sided with Washington; only Argentina and 
Chile abstained from breaking diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. Conference 
members accepted a State Department initiative to establish an inter-American defense 
board.!* 

Since 1940 Latin American countries had been offering to purchase aircraft and arms 
from Washington. Argentina was interested in buying 300-400 Army-type planes from 
private manufacturers directly. In December 1940, the War Department had requests from 
other Latin American republics, for a total of 1,000 aircraft. Nonetheless, the pressing need to 
support Britain’s war efforts did not allow for Washington to sell aircraft and other war 
materiel to the Latin American republics.'* 

US Army war planners continued entertaining vain hopes that Argentina would be 
persuaded to join the Allied effort. Thus they had allocated arms for Argentina, giving Brazil 
first priority, in accordance with the war plans requirements. In fact, one-fourth of the funds 
appropriated in October 1941 for Army lend-lease to Latin America were earmarked for 
Argentina. 

Nonetheless, the US-Argentine military staff talks led nowhere and left Washington no 
option. Buenos Aires sought arms, but declared that strict neutrality would be observed with 
regard to the war in Europe and in Asia. Undoubtedly at the very heart of Argentine policy 
was the decades-old strategic antagonism with Washington and the aspirations of Hispanidad 
by the pro-German President Castillo and some top-ranking members of the officer corps, as 
will be explained later. GC&CS intercepted and decoded Argentine diplomatic messages and 
William Stephenson, the head of British Security Coordination (BSC), forwarded them to 
Donovan, the chief of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). The OSS and the War 
Department were amazed at the pro-German predisposition of Argentine officers and, in 
particular, of Colonel Servando Santillana, the military and air attaché in Berlin. Santillana 
reported to Buenos Aires: 


I am also profoundly convinced that the Jewish-Bolshevik-Yankee-British 
combination will lose owing to its incompetence and that our position will 
consequently be even better . . . the greater measure of America’s power was knocked 
out at Hawaii and I could not see how and where it could be regained. Today’s events 
(June 1942) make this appear even less possible, and if it were managed, I don’t see 
where, how and when they will use it. In the Far East? Without suitable bases, 
especially to back up their pursuit planes, it will be difficult for them to oust the 
Japanese from the points they have already taken and those they will take in the 
future. With the aerial, naval and land forces of the Japanese where they will be by 
then it will not be easy to annihilate them. It is unfortunate for the white race that the 
Japanese should expand as they will expand, constituting a danger for the next 50 or 


100 years, but the fault lies with American and British domination, through their lack 
of intelligence and skill, which has prepared the bitter pill they are now swallowing. 
The Japanese peril is remote, but the triumph of Bolshevism is a greater and more 
imminent one. The latter must be removed first, before the white race can think of 


eliminating the former.!° 
Santillana was certain that: 


if the Americans and British make up their minds to invade Europe by the time they 
have trained men, manufactured the armaments, formed the commandos, build the 
transports, etc. they will simply use them to come, at Hitler’s invitation, to render 
homage to the victorious allied German forces. 


The military and air attaché boasted that the Argentine stance during the Rio conference had 
gained the admiration of Berlin (‘They have not yet got over their amazement here at the way 
Argentina was able to resist the pressure and influence of the other American countries’). In 
his talks with Kriegmarine staff officers, he was reassured that Argentine vessels steaming to 
the United States would not be attacked.!© Nonetheless, on 22 June 1942, U-202, a German 
submarine, after landing saboteurs on Amagansett Beach, torpedoed a 4,900-ton steamer, an 
Argentine merchant vessel, 120 miles off New York. Five members of the crew were killed. 
The ship was the Rio Tercero (a British ship formerly named Eboe and launched in 1912). 
The German commander ordered his crew to help the survivors board the submarine; in a 
surreal scene he offered cognac to the Argentines and a pair of shoes. Then the Argentines 
were ordered back to their lifeboats; U-202 then submerged because of a US air patrol.!” 

Santillana reported that Germany was scaling up war preparations: more troops were 
called up and more and improved arms were made. Undeniably he had a distorted view of 
life in Nazi Germany: 


. .. approximately 2.2 million workers have come to Germany from all the countries 
friendly to her; all these workers are specialists in the work assigned to them, which 
means that the maximum return in quantity and quality is guaranteed these workers 
receive good wages and good food, together with the best treatment and consideration 
socially. As well as these 2.2 million specialist workers there is an enormous number 
of prisoners who are put to work chiefly on agricultural and livestock production, 
road-making construction, etc. 


Santillana urged the Argentine Government to upgrade the office of the military attaché in 
Berlin and arrange to receive German instruction in tactics, motorized troops, artillery, 
aviation, anti-aircraft weapons, logistics and healthcare. The military attaché was optimistic 
that: 


whatever its end may be, the consequences of this world war for our country will be 
materially, and above all, morally, advantageous. We shall be respected and 


considered more, and we shall be heeded more.!® 


Argentina did not receive US-made arms until the end of the war; only in March 1945 did 
Buenos Aires declare war on the Axis powers. In early 1944, the US chiefs of staff were 
requested by the State Department to examine the strategic effect of economic sanctions on 
Buenos Aires. Admiral William Leahy, Roosevelt’s chief of staff and also the head of the 
joint chiefs of staff, replied that ‘it is the view of the US Chiefs of Staff that no action should 
be taken [against Argentina] which might require the use of force, as the means for such 
action are not available’.!? In contrast, Britain, depending on Argentine beef imports, 
followed a conciliatory policy towards Buenos Aires. Besides, 4,000 Argentines were 
fighting as volunteers with the RAF. Argentines and Anglo-Argentines volunteered to the 
164th RAF squadron and to Canadian formations from 1942 until the end of the war in 
Europe. The 164th Argentine-British RAF squadron had the motto ‘Firmes Volamos’ 
(‘Determined we Fly’) and its insignia had the British lion and the rising sun of Argentina’s 
flag.*° 


CHAPTER 7 
THE DIRECTOR 


It was Spring 1940. Roosevelt, the State Department and the War Department assessed the 
Axis threat to the Americas. On 22 May, the War Plans Division of the War Department 
warned of the danger of a Nazi-inspired coup in Brazil and Mexico; fear of an Anglo-French 
defeat in Europe was looming, as well as Japanese expansionism in the Pacific. The United 
States did not have the resources for wars in Europe, the Pacific and the Americas; the 
president had to set strategic priorities. General George C. Marshall discussed war plans with 
Roosevelt and remarked that the president and his administration’s officials ‘all felt that we 
must not become involved with Japan, that we must not concern ourselves beyond the 180th 
Meridian and that we must concentrate on the South American situation’.! Nonetheless, the 
army could not contribute forces in any operation. Roosevelt approved the passage of a US 
Navy squadron to Latin America, to boost the morale of leaders who were opposed to the 
Axis powers. Cruisers USS Quincy and USS Wichita were dispatched. 

For some time, Roosevelt had worried about a Nazi action and coup in Brazil and, on 24 
May 1940, a dramatic piece of erroneous intelligence coming from the British Admiralty 
increased Washington’s anxiety over Brazil: Germany might be preparing an expedition of 
6,000 troops to Brazil to oust President Vargas. The next day, the War Department received 
instructions for planning a rapid deployment operation to block the German intervention and, 
during the weekend of 25 to 27 May, the plan codenamed ‘Pot of Gold’ was prepared. The 
plan envisaged US troop landings on several Brazilian coastal areas; the first air landings 
would involve 10,000 troops in north-east Brazil. The operation would be activated in case of 
a German landing or a pro-Axis coup and in either case, Roosevelt would consult first with 
Vargas. No doubt the German battle successes since September 1939, the invasion of 
Norway, Belgium and France, and the unpredictability of Hitler, had made American 
planners wary of Berlin’s war plans and actual intentions. Already in 1939, Roosevelt had set 
up ‘a Committee to inquire into the so-called espionage situation’ and recommend 
institutional reforms. The State Department was excluded from the committee. Nonetheless 
the president had not made up his mind which service should handle foreign intelligence and 
counter-espionage. In spring 1939, he directed Messersmith to chair a committee with 
members from the Department of War, Navy, Treasury, the Post Office and Justice 
Departments. A representative of the FBI was not included in the committee. In 1940 
Columbia Law School professor and Roosevelt’s ‘brain trust’ member, the aforementioned 
Adolf Berle, took over from Messersmith. Berle was a Harvard Law graduate deemed an 
‘internationalist liberal’ who had served with US Army military intelligence during World 
War I. At the State Department he was also responsible for Latin America affairs. The liberal 
Berle and the conservative J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI director, soon found an accommodation 
and created the framework for a fruitful co-operation. 

Worried at the rise of Nazi Germany and fearing espionage in the United States, 


Roosevelt signed a Presidential Directive on 26 June 1939, which authorized the FBI, the 
Military Intelligence Division (MID) of the War Department and the Office of Naval 
Intelligence (ONI) of the Navy Department, to co-ordinate operations of counterespionage 
and anti-sabotage.° 

J. Edgar Hoover had to struggle for authority with two officers with formidable 
credentials in foreign intelligence: Brigadier General Sherman Miles and Rear Admiral 
Walter Anderson. Miles was a West Point graduate who had served as military attaché for the 
Balkans prior to World War I, as a military observer in Russia until 1916 and, in 1922-5, as 
military attaché in Constantinople. In 1924 he was dispatched to Tehran to investigate the 
murder of Vice Consul Robert Whitney Imbrie, who was killed by a mob. In late 1936 he 
served as military attaché in London and, when he returned to Washington, he was assigned 
head of the Military Intelligence Division, urging the still-hesitant General George C. 
Marshall, at that time the deputy chief of staff and from September 1939 onwards chief of 
staff, to establish an army espionage service. In June 1941, Roosevelt appointed William J. 
Donovan, a lawyer and Medal of Honor recipient, as Coordinator of Information. Donovan 
would soon become the head of the Office of Strategic Services (OSS). Rear Admiral 
Anderson had graduated with distinction from the US Naval Academy and had also served 
aboard USS Arizona, which was sunk during the Pearl Harbor attack. He had served as naval 
attaché in London from 1934 to 1937.4 

It was the Blitzkrieg and the invasion of France in May 1940 that prompted the US 
Government to examine further the threat of sabotage and subversion to the United States by 
Nazi secret agents. That year, Hoover ventured into the unknown waters of strategic 
deception; FBI agents managed to ‘leak’ to the German Embassy in Washington a supposedly 
top-secret document based on the statement of a ‘highly reliable source’ with knowledge of 
Soviet strategy against Nazi Germany. This ‘highly reliable source’ had ‘informed’ the 
Americans that Moscow would attack Germany the very moment ‘Germany is embroiled in 
major operations’ in Europe, in Eastern Europe in particular. In another deception scheme, 
Hoover arranged for ‘secret intelligence’ to ‘reach’ German intelligence officers in 
Washington. This secret intelligence disclosed that the British would use ‘a secret weapon’, 
which consisted of ‘some kind of glass balls containing chemicals producing such a terrific 
heat that they cannot be extinguished by any known means’ against the Germans in the event 
that the latter employed chemical weapons.” 

Miles, Hoover and Anderson were in agreement that investigations against civilians 
should be handled by the FBI and those against suspected military personnel by the 
respective services. Miles and Anderson, having served as attachés, did not want to involve 
US diplomatic missions in espionage and Hoover, unwilling, conceded that his organization 
could take up this task. Nonetheless, Hoover did not want the FBI to have to request 
authorization from the military services for the espionage operations. Eventually it was 
agreed, on 3 June 1940, that a subcommittee would prepare working proposals for creating a 
‘Special Intelligence Service’. A week later, the committee members discussed the creation 
of the Special Intelligence Service (SIS) of the FBI which would be headed by a chief, an 
FBI special agent, based in New York. Assistant Secretary Adolf Berle, the de facto 
intelligence head at the State Department, would present the recommendations to the 


president. Indeed, he called Roosevelt on the phone on 24 June to get his authorization for 
this new service. 

The president surprised Berle and the other committee members by deciding against the 
committee’s recommendations. He clearly stated that: 


he wished for the field [of foreign intelligence] should be divided [sic] . . . The FBI 
should be responsible for foreign-intelligence work in the Western Hemisphere, on 
the request of the State Department . . . the existing Military Intelligence and Naval 
Intelligence branches should cover the rest of the world, as and when necessity arises. 


Berle heard Roosevelt adding that the ‘proposed additional intelligence work should not 
supersede any existing work now being done’.° 

Roosevelt made clear to everyone that he would be the sole decision maker. Hoover, 
surprised with the new burden of responsibility upon the FBI, started worrying about how to 
cope; the FBI, as a federal law enforcement agency, had no experience in intelligence and 
counterintelligence operations abroad. Vitriolic comments were aired. General Ralph Van 
Deman told the head of the MID that Hoover was ‘catapulted into a job about which he 
knows practically nothing. . .> while for Secretary of War Henry Stimson, the FBI director 
‘poisons the mind of the President . . . [Hoover is] more like a spoiled child than a 
responsible officer’ .” 

Ralph Henry Van Deman was the first head of the MID and is acknowledged by 
historians as the ‘Father’ of US military intelligence. Born in 1865, the year the Civil War 
ended, he was commissioned first lieutenant-surgeon after studying law at Harvard and 
graduated from the Medical School in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1893. His war record and military 
intelligence experience commenced in the Spanish-American War and the Philippines where 
he recruited agents. In 1904, he attended the first class of the Army War College. After 
several high-ranking command positions he lobbied for the establishment of a military 
intelligence department for the army and eventually, in May 1917, the Military Intelligence 
Section, War College Division, War Department General Staff, was established. Now a 
colonel, Van Deman assumed command and, by 1919, the new service had 282 officers and 
1,159 civilian specialists. As well as operational intelligence for the US forces in Europe, 
Van Deman had assigned personnel for anti-sabotage and anti-subversion of German 
sympathizers and arranged for security for government installations and domestic 
infrastructure. He retired in September 1929, but during World War II he acted as a civilian 
consultant to the War Department. Simply put, Van Deman knew what it took to organize and 
run a military intelligence service as well as to co-ordinate counter-subversion. 

As Hoover, frantically, was amassing resources to fulfill Roosevelt’s order, Miles 
complained that the SIS intelligence mandate was ‘encyclopedic in scope’ since ‘the need for 
a SIS was envisaged, primarily to supplement by under-cover information’ obtained by 
service attachés. Hoover replied that the SIS would focus on Latin America and ‘[it was] 
agreed that no restrictions should be placed on the scope of the SIS.”8 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor and the entry of the United States into the war, Roosevelt 
signed a top-secret directive on the operations of the SIS and its status as the chief 


government agency for secret intelligence in the Western Hemisphere. Eventually, Major 
General George Strong, the successor of Miles, signed an agreement with Hoover and the 
Office of Naval Intelligence on 14 October 1942, for the delineation of the responsibilities of 
the FBI, MID and ONI in the Western Hemisphere, emphasizing the need for co-operation.’ 

Hoover, fearing the burden of responsibilities in foreign intelligence, had made efforts to 
transfer SIS operations to the ONI; on 15 March 1941, he signed a memorandum to Attorney 
General Jackson recommending the SIS ‘be transferred to either the Office of Naval 
Intelligence or the Military Intelligence Division’. On 4 April, in another memorandum, 
Hoover noted that ‘the Bureau is marking time in so far as any extension of its coverage in 
the Latin Americas is concerned’.!° 

In August 1941, Hoover agreed that the FBI should accept ONI proposals for clandestine 
operations in Mexico. He told Edward Tamm, the FBI representative, to offer ONI ‘the entire 
responsibility for the Mexican coverage’. Hoover estimated that if ONI took over in Mexico 
on foreign intelligence: 


we (the FBI) will have the services of at least a half dozen Agents who can be well 
used on other work and possibly by this means we may over a period of time get rid 
of most of the work in the SIS field.” 


Nonetheless the ONI did not accept the transfer of responsibility from the FBI; at a 
conference on 6 August, Captain Alan Kirk told Tamm: ‘the best interests of the [US] 
Government would be served if the Bureau continued to operate in Mexico. . .’!* 

Hoover’s antagonist, Donovan, the Coordinator of Information appointed by Roosevelt, 
made a bid to take over the SIS. By late August, Kirk backed the proposal for Donovan to be 
assigned ‘the entire SIS project’. Miles noted that he did not want anyone to conclude that 
the committee sought to dispose of the SIS. Donovan seemed to be willing to have the SIS 
continue working on issues relating to US domestic security in Latin American countries. 
Tamm feared that jurisdiction problems would arise if Donovan’s proposal was accepted. 
Hoover knew that he needed Berle to decide what to do; the Assistant Secretary of State had 
been appointed the de facto policy co-ordinator for the SIS by Roosevelt’s call of 24 June 
1940. After the orders of Hoover, Tamm told Berle: ‘the Bureau had not taken the initiative 
in the matter [of transfer of the SIS to Donovan’s organization], had not pushed it and had no 
feeling one way or the other as to whether this transfer should be made.’!? Tamm was clear to 
Berle; Hoover was indifferent to the outcome, but he felt that responsibility being taken by 
the SIS for domestic and foreign counter-intelligence would be a mistake. Berle’s response 
was that he was satisfied with the performance of the SIS and did not wish the service to be 
transferred to Donovan: ‘he would be opposed to having it transferred into untried hands.’ ! 

By the end of the year, Hoover was increasingly anxious that the SIS secret might be 
exposed and noted that ‘the FBI did not seek the special intelligence work in the Western 
Hemisphere’, but followed the directive of the president and the State Department. He had 
‘absolutely no objection to relinquishing it [SIS] to Colonel Donovan or any other 
organization’. Hoover insisted that ‘the character of the work is of such delicacy and involves 


so many hazards and complications that the responsibility for the carrying on of it should rest 
in the hands of one agency’.!° 

Hoover made yet another attempt to get rid of the SIS with his comment to Attorney 
General Biddle: ‘I do strongly recommend that the FBI be relieved of all responsibility for 
the handling of any special intelligence work in the Western Hemisphere, and that this 
responsibility be completely and fully placed upon Colonel Donovan’s organization.’ 16 
Eventually, the MID, ONI and the State Department decided that the SIS should continue 
under the auspices of the FBI and not to allow Donovan’s OSS into Latin America. 

Congress was never informed of the existence of the SIS and Hoover was always 
extremely concerned that any revelation might expose Roosevelt and himself. The financing 
of the SIS was sourced in the Military Appropriations Act passed on 13 June 1940. The Act 
contained a provision for the discretionary fund named Emergency Fund of the President, 
which was defined as a fund ‘to meet unforeseen emergencies of a confidential character in 
connection with the national security and defence’. There was no requirement for informing 
Congress.” 

Still Hoover worried and almost panicked when the American Ambassador to Chile 
asked, in 1942, whether the family of a legal affairs attaché, the official FBI officer cover, 
could be allowed to stay with him. The initial reply of Hoover was that the ambassador 
should not intervene with FBI administrative issues, but admitted in private that there was 
‘absolutely no legal authority’ for the financing of family relocation out of government funds 
in the case of the SIS. Thus, as far it was possible, the SIS should only send single men to 
Latin America. 18 

Gradually Hoover grew more confident in his command of the SIS and he was surprised 
when the MID, which formed the American Intelligence Command (AIC) in Latin America, 
challenged the jurisdiction of the SIS in June 1942. The MID wanted military attachés to 
head secret intelligence networks in the American republics, so Colonel R. Townsend Heard 
was named head of the AIC. SIS agents reported that military attachés were trying to recruit 
secret agents without the SIS officers in place being informed. Indeed, in Guatemala, a 
military attaché tried to recruit an undercover agent of the SIS as a spy. 

In September, Hoover wrote to Major General George Strong, the head of MID: 


I am most anxious and willing to withdraw entirely and completely from the Latin 
Americas. As I have indicated, I have no interest in prerogatives nor any desire to 
extend or expand the Federal Bureau of Investigation into varied and far-flung fields. 
The Bureau already has a full measure of responsibility within the United States and 
the territorial possessions which, if it discharges it fully, will more than justify the 
Bureau’s existence and maintenance. 19 


Special Agent Percy Foxworth was named head of the SIS, acting also as a liaison with 
British Security Coordination (BSC); a law enforcement agent trusted by Hoover, he had no 
experience in foreign intelligence-gathering, but was keen to learn fast. With the fictitious 
cover of working for an import-export firm, based at 30 Rockefeller Plaza in New York, he 
tried to co-ordinate all the undercover intelligence agents of the FBI. By 1942, the post of 


legal attaché was the official cover for some FBI agents, while the rest had to work 
undercover in Latin America and elsewhere. Spanish-speakers were most keenly sought after 
in the SIS from other FBI ranks, but there were few of them. Others volunteered, but their 
training was rudimentary at best, since the FBI had no foreign intelligence experience or 
espionage tradecraft. 

Foxworth made a number of suggestions, but the always-cautious (and inexperienced in 
foreign intelligence) Hoover, only reluctantly endorsed them. Foxworth argued that it was 
‘impossible’ to send an SIS operative to a Latin American country ‘unknown and alone’ and 
tasked with creating a network of informers; the agent would be easily spotted by the local 
authorities, as well as the enemy’s spies. Foxworth suggested that at least one diplomat from 
the US mission had to know that an SIS man was in his area, so that he could help him with 
the transmission of information gathered, as well as other issues that might arise. Besides, the 
embassies and consulates would have at their disposal information relating to Axis 
organizations in the country and could provide the agent with leads and contacts, as well as 
the names of local officials who would be interested in working as informers for the SIS. By 
April 1941, Berle had been informed of Foxworth’s suggestion that the SIS should work with 
the embassies, but the Assistant Secretary admitted that the resistance of top-rank State 
Department officials was strong enough to block the scheme. Diplomats wanted to have 
nothing to do with spies. Nonetheless, the Assistant Secretary managed to persuade 
Ambassador Spruille Braden in Colombia to request the help of the FBI to assign an agent to 
the embassy in Bogota.7° 

Nelson Rockefeller, appointed by Roosevelt in the summer of 1940 as Assistant Secretary 
of State and co-ordinator of commercial and cultural relations between the American 
republics, decided to organize a delegation of businessmen to visit Latin America. This was a 
general fact-finding mission on political, economic and trade conditions in South and Central 
America. Foxworth, keen to learn about Latin American conditions, attended the delegation 
under cover. They spent two months in gathering intelligence and talking with officials of 
Latin American governments. However, Hoover was not enthusiastic about Foxworth’s 
suggestions when they met on 4 December, when he claimed that many people approached 
US missions offering information, but the diplomats could do nothing about it. He pointed 
out that American businessmen and employees working for companies in Latin America, 
were taking note of pro-Axis activities; for example, a Pan-American air director in Rio de 
Janeiro had discovered that a Spanish aviation company was a front for Lufthansa, which had 
failed to gain a bid for the rights of the Spain—Brazil transatlantic line. The very-reluctant 
Hoover accepted that there could be an SIS briefing of selected local US businessmen and 
diplomats about subjects of interest to the FBI, in order to facilitate the work of undercover 
agents, but he admitted his fear that this would ‘inevitably result in uncovering the whole SIS 
structure’. The director authorized a full program of FBI training for the Latin American 
police authorities. This co-operation would not be connected to SIS activities; Hoover hoped 
for better relations and police co-operation with Latin American governments and Berle was 
keen to support this initiative.*! 

Both Berle and Hoover suspected British intelligence and the British Security 
Coordination (BSC), particularly in New York. This MI6 outpost in New York, with close 


communications with William Donovan, exerted strong influence in the making of US 
foreign intelligence. Montgomery Hyde, a former barrister and now an assistant of 
Stephenson, remarked years later: 


The period of strained relations between BSC and the FBI did not prove lasting. But 
while it endured, for about 18 months, it was a difficult time for Stephenson who was 
endeavoring to sustain Donovan and at the same time continue to supply Hoover with 
the security and counterespionage intelligence which his organization still needed 
from British sources. For some months Hoover was convinced that Stephenson was 
deliberately withholding information from his agents in Latin America and passing it 
to Donovan instead. This was not true, but the impression remained and rankled. 
Sometimes too intelligence on a particular subject in which he was interested had to 
be obtained from London, and the delays and consequent reminders sent before it was 


eventually forthcoming proved irksome for both parties.*7 


The BSC, under William Stephenson, ventured to persuade Roosevelt, by any means 
possible, that he had to turn against Axis agents. As part of this strategy, the BSC revealed to 
the FBI a letter written by J.P. Belmonte, the Bolivian military attaché in Berlin. This episode 
had begun when Montgomery Hyde visited Bolivia, having been informed of a pro-German 
coup plot, but found no incriminating evidence. Stephenson told the FBI that there was 
intelligence to the effect that a German diplomatic courier would carry a letter which 
contained ‘incriminating documents of the highest order’. The BSC informed the SIS in 
Buenos Aires that a German courier had had his papers stolen in a crowded elevator in 
Buenos Aires. Hoover asked for the documents and Stephenson obliged, giving him the 
forged letter, signed by Belmonte, revealing a coup plot. Hoover forwarded the document to 
Roosevelt, who gave it to the Bolivian Government; the result was the closing down of the 
German Embassy and the arrest of 1,500 Nazi sympathizers. Subsequently, there were 
headlines in the press warning the public of Nazi fifth-column activities and of more plots on 
the American continent.** 

In late October 1941, Roosevelt claimed in public that he had in his possession a German 
secret map showing the envisioned postwar borders of the South American republics, 
adjusted by the creation of a state named ‘New Spain’. In fact, it was an airline map. 
According to a declassified file, it was an SOE operative in Buenos Aires who stole the map 
from a German official of the embassy in Buenos Aires.** MI6 learned that an investigation 
in the German Embassy laid the blame on former press attaché Sandstede for being negligent 
with the security of the map.” 

Nonetheless, intelligence-sharing with the Americans was not British policy. In 
December 1941, after the attack on Pearl Harbor, Sir Stewart Menzies, the chief of MI6, was 
‘strongly opposed to making any further revelations of our most secret sources of 
Intelligence. This did not apply to our Far Eastern theatre where we were working in closest 
touch with the Americans.’ Thus the Chiefs of Staff Committee agreed that for the time 
being: ‘our sources of intelligence and most secret methods of acquiring it, should not be 
divulged to the Americans’ and ‘agreed that the exchange of information with the Americans 


should, for the time being, continue on the present basis, i.e. by direct contact between the 
American representatives and the three Service Departments and not by the attendance of the 
American representatives at Inter-service meetings’ .*° 

In his turn, Berle was suspicious that the letter signed by Belmonte was not genuine. He 
wrote to Under Secretary of State Welles: ‘the FBI tells us that they are not by any means 
convinced that the letter is genuine. In another similar case they suspected British 
intelligence of having “planted” documents of dubious authenticity on them.’ The method of 
disinformation and deception was repulsive to the Americans who suspected the British. In 
August 1940 British intelligence in Bogota asked for the co-operation of the US Embassy to 
plant papers placing the responsibility of anti-government riots in the German Embassy. A 
year later, in September 1941, Berle informed Secretary of State Cordell Hull that ‘British 
intelligence [in Latin America] has been very active in making things appear dangerous . . . I 
think we have to be a little on our guard against false scares.’~ 

Hoover did voice some doubts, but he had forwarded the secret German (airline) map to 
Roosevelt. Berle considered himself an ‘adversary of British imperialism’ and argued in his 
consultations with the president at the White House for BSC activities to be restricted ‘to the 
actual and necessary operations of protecting British ships and British munitions’ stocked in 
the country and about to be shipped to Britain. According to the Washington-based manager 
of the Financial Times, who wrote to the Foreign Office, Berle was ‘so anti-British that he 
takes visitors — including Dominion Ministers! — to the window and shows the White House 
and says “the British burned it in 1812” with foam in his mouth’.7® 

Berle insisted: 


I do not see that any of us can safely take the position that we should grant blanket 
immunity for any foreign spy system, no matter whose it is. Logically, why have it? If 
our interests diverge, it is adverse; if they are the same, our own people ought to be 
able to do the job with such assistance as they may want. 


In his legal opinion, the very existence of the BSC violated the Espionage Act. For Berle the 
BSC was a ‘full size secret police and intelligence service’ on United States soil.*9 
Meanwhile, in London, Victor Perowne, the head of the South America Department at the 
Foreign Office, suggested the creation of a file on Berle.°° Information on Berle could be 
useful in the future if he continued his anti-British stance. Indeed in January 1942 Hoover 
informed Berle of a smear campaign against him traced back to a man working for BSC, 
named Denis Paine. Immediately the BSC was ordered to send Paine back home and 
Stephenson said that he had nothing to do with the activities of Paine against Berle. It was a 
precious opportunity for the Justice Department to attempt to restrict the activities of the 
BSC 

By 1944 Hoover had a full appreciation of SIS performance in foreign intelligence and 
anti-Axis operations and proposed a postwar ‘world-wide intelligence system’ with a 
contribution from the FBI. On 29 August 1945, he wrote to Attorney General Tom Clark that 
the FBI should be assigned a worldwide intelligence role along the lines of SIS in Latin 


America, since the program of SIS ‘had been completely successful’. He concluded his 
memorandum: 


while I do not seek this responsibility for the Federal Bureau of Investigation, I do 
believe that upon the basis of our existence of the last five years we are well qualified 
to operate such a [worldwide] service in conjunction with parallel operations of the 
Military and Naval Intelligence . . .°7 


Nonetheless, President Harry Truman would not concede a foreign intelligence assignment to 
Hoover. 

As for MI6 and Stephenson, they kept secret from the Americans intelligence with 
industrial potential; MI6 in Argentina had discovered that three Hungarian refugees from 
Europe had developed something pioneering: the ball-point pen. László Bird, a Hungarian 
newspaper editor, and his brother György, a chemist, had developed an ink formula for pens 
and in 1938 had filed for a patent in Britain. In 1941 they fled Europe and established 
themselves in Buenos Aires, opening together with Meyne, another Hungarian, their 
company, Bird Pens of Argentina. In 1943 they filed a new patent; their pen was called the 
Birome (from Biro and Meyne). MI6 in Buenos Aires informed William Stephenson of this 
development and he predicted: ‘It [the ball-point pen]’s going to sweep the world.’ Indeed the 
first customer to purchase the new pen was the RAF for its pilots.’ 


CHAPTER 8 
UNDERCOVER 


On September 25 1940, the first undercover agent of the SIS left New York for Buenos 
Aires; the Argentine metropolis, with its large avenues and immense buildings, was 
reminiscent of Chicago or even New York, and the Argentine police, with their hundreds of 
informers, was a surveillance force with which to be reckoned. By October 1943, the SIS 
would have sent 50 agents there, the majority of them undercover and only a few attached to 
the legal attaché’s office at the US Embassy.! 

The SIS agents were undercover in name only; they were conspicuous, being ‘healthy, 
intelligent, personable Americans of draft age and obvious military potentiality operating 
under weak and frequently illogical covers . . . despite the fact that their country was at war’ 
read a postwar FBI report criticizing the selection of the secret agents.* The Argentine 
military and police intelligence machinery was well developed; the Servicio de Inteligencia 
del Ejército and Servicio de Inteligencia de la Armada were the main military services for the 
army and the navy respectively. Major Emilio Loza headed military intelligence and secretly 
collaborated with the Abwehr; in March 1941, he helped Harnisch, the Abwehr secret agent, 
with his mission in Paraguay. The Servicio de Inteligencia de la Policia de la Capital was a 
federal security organization. The Sección Inteligencia de la Prefectura Marina and the 
Seccion Inteligencia de la Gendermeria Nacional belonged to the coast guard and the 
gendarmerie respectively. Broadcasts were monitored by the Departmento de Control se 
Radiodifusion se la Secretaria de Correos y ‘Telecomunicaciones. The Organo de 
Informaciones de la Policia de la Provincia de Buenos Aires operated in Buenos Aires and 
was a type of political police. The Departmento Informaciones del Ministerio de Relationes 
Exteriores (Ministry of Foreign Affairs) collected foreign intelligence from embassies and 
consulates abroad. The Seccion Informaciones de la Policia National de Territorios operated 
in the Argentine countryside. The Federal Police was established by presidential decree in 
December 1943, following an initiative by the chief of police, Colonel Emilio Ramirez (the 
son of the then-president) and Lieutenant Colonel Enrique Fentanes.° 

The American ambassadors in Latin America and Buenos Aires, in particular, were not 
willing initially to help the FBI secret agents orientate themselves. Espionage was deemed an 
‘un-American’ activity and morally reprehensible by most senior diplomats. Besides, their 
country was not at war. It was the attack on Pearl Harbor, on 7 December 1941, which 
compelled Roosevelt to enter the war against the Axis powers. In the period 1940-1, 
Assistant Secretary Berle was the one key official who was trying to convince the diplomats 
that Hoover’s men were serving national security and should be afforded every help possible. 
The ambassadors in the Americas, appointed by the president himself, were not willing to 
accept such directives from the State Department and were pressing to know how many 
secret agents were operating in the country to which they were accredited. Hoover himself 
feared for the life of his agents and, despite Foxworth’s recommendations for the agents to be 


in contact with one embassy official, always seemed reluctant to allow this. There was also 
another reason: if the ambassadors knew too much, they would try to restrict SIS operations. 
Repeatedly, Foxworth, who was also learning the ropes in foreign intelligence, since his 
background was in law enforcement, argued that a lone undercover agent in a foreign 
environment could achieve nothing without some help from US diplomatic missions. It was 
not a case of detectives trying to infiltrate a gang. In their turn, the ambassadors, fearing the 
networks of British intelligence in Latin America, reported that the British found the SIS a 
threat. On the arrival of American undercover agents, the British intelligence officers 
exposed them to the unsuspecting American ambassadors.* 

Ever suspicious, Argentine detectives and their informers noticed Americans, SIS agents, 
posing as salesmen of non-existent US firms, without having sales materials on them or any 
idea of their firm’s supposed activities and product lines. The ‘sales representatives’ could 
not answer basic questions about their professions. Charles Merrill, the founder of the noted 
Wall Street company Merrill Lynch, persuaded Foxworth that if anyone had to pose as a 
stock broker — a profession allowing one to mingle with the local elite — he had to have had 
some training. FBI agent Kenneth McCorkle Crosby attended the training course of a stock 
broker and when sent to Argentina, he indeed had a list of real wealthy Argentine clients.° In 
Buenos Aires he met Miller, the MI6 representative. It was reported to London that Crosby 
had ‘created a favourable impression on the local SIS [MI6] representative [Miller]’.® 

Undoubtedly, FBI agents had the self-confidence of the policeman rather than the 
mentality of a spy. On one occasion, SIS agent John Mannion, obviously American, was 
challenged by a drunken German sailor while in a Buenos Aires bar; Mannion and the 
German commenced fighting and the latter hit the American across the chin with a broken 
beer bottle. Afterwards Mannion faced a dilemma: should he report this incident to the SIS? 
He decided to forget about it and continue spying in Argentina.’ In their turn, the FBI 
instructors in New York and Washington could not comprehend the mental pressure of agents 
leading a double life in a foreign country. The agents were instructed to communicate in 
invisible ink and to encipher their reports using a Spanish-English dictionary. Hoover, as they 
were told, would be very angry if they failed in their mission: ‘if they lost either the bottle [of 
invisible ink] or the dictionary — don’t bother to return home.’® 

The postwar history of the SIS admitted: 


it was definitely a mistake to undertake the establishment of Intelligence coverage 
solely on the basis of clandestine operations. Representation should have been set up 
in the beginning in the various Embassies and strategic Consulates with complete 
staffs organized along the lines of Bureau Domestic Field Offices. This coverage 
should then have been supplemented by strategically placed clandestine coverage 
following careful study on the part of Bureau Embassy representation as to the covers 
applicable and offering the greatest chances of success . . . at the time of the 
establishment of SIS, it was not possible, due to the attitude of the State Department, 
to establish the ‘Legal Attaché System’ as it later came to exist. It is very dubious if 
the State Department would have ever agreed to such operation except on an 


individual piecemeal basis following clandestine operations in each country and the 
difficulties experienced by all concerned in connection therewith. 


Nonetheless: ‘it is even more dubious if the President would have ordered the necessary 
cooperation from the State Department in the beginning or if such orders even had they been 
forthcoming could have been successfully implemented at the time.’ 

There was no doubt that the agents were briefed on their missions ‘far too hurriedly’ and 
‘far too rapidly for proper assimilation and adjustment into the program with resultant ill 
effects’. Foxworth had to call for volunteers, almost all of whom were single, were very 
young and ‘more inexperienced than was desirable’. At that time, it was considered that ‘the 
younger men seemed to possess more qualifications and facility with regard to language 
qualifications’. It would take until 1944 before older, seasoned agents would be sent to 
Argentina. Until then, the seasoned agents were kept by Hoover in the United States 
investigating Axis espionage.!° 

Most worrying, while on their missions, the agents ‘suffered from a lack of adequate 
supervision, administrative discipline and direct contact with the Bureau of the kind 
furnished by regular in-Service training, inspections, etc.’!' The secret agents had no head 
agent until late 1942, when the position of the legal attaché was introduced. Even afterwards, 
the attachés were ‘usually young, inexperienced and especially in the beginning were 
overburdened with a variety of problems of such pressing urgency to cause them to neglect 
proper administration and supervision of subordinate personnel’. Until 1944 it was not 
possible for FBI inspectors to visit Argentina and other Latin American countries to review 
operations. This ‘undoubtedly cost SIS much in the way of efficiency as well as improper 
morale and esprit de corps’.!* 

It seems that the FBI had not developed tradecraft against spies. Alexander Feklisov, a 
seasoned NKVD agent in New York at that time, boasted in his memoirs: 


There were many green young men in the [FBI’s] foot surveillance teams . . . and our 
officers exposed them by using simple tricks. Tails were probably selected from 
young men reared in small towns, who would start working against us after two or 
three months’ training. One could see straight away that they were provincials — by 
their clothes, the guilty, larcenous look in their eyes; their clumsiness. They felt lost 
when they realized that they had been spotted, and didn’t know what to do. They 
would turn away, or walk quickly into the first building they saw. 


He continued: 


I often spotted followers when getting into the subway or standing on the platform. 
They were so scared they would lose me when I boarded a train that they almost ran 
down the stairs. Once on the platform, I normally chose a spot where it was hard to 
see me: behind a pillar, by the wall, in the crowd. There were occasions when the 
only people in a quiet subway station were myself and the tail. In such cases I 
normally tried to think about something nice, smiled and hummed a popular 


American tune while pacing along the platform with a carefree look, to show that I 
paid no attention to the surveillance. The tails dressed modestly, mostly in dark dull 
suits and overcoats. On one occasion I was watched by a team of four. One of them 
wore army uniform for half the day. I saw him on the escalator in the metro, then he 
followed me into the Cunnard White Star office where I booked steamship tickets for 
Soviet citizens travelling to London. I saw this ‘soldier’ yet again when lunching at a 
cafeteria. 


The SIS operatives, trying to orientate themselves, encountered professional informers who 
were selling the same information to all sides. They were regarded as ‘very troublesome and 
dangerous’ individuals damaging the efforts of the SIS with an ‘untold confusion’ and 
‘harassment by the furnishing of inaccurate and frequently fictitious information concerning 
enemy activities’. Thus, the SIS agents, while trying to discover Axis espionage, had to deal 
with the ‘games’ played on them by these informers and gather evidence against them. All 
available methods were employed to verify that an informer was not trying to deceive the 
SIS, from bribing the informer’s mistress to telephone and mail surveillance. Eventually, they 
denounced them to the Argentine police so that they would be arrested.'4 As an SIS 
undercover agent later recounted: 


I was replacing an FBI Agent who had been apprehended by the Buenos Aires Police. 
He had an informant who worked in the police department and the informant had 
made some files available to him. He had met him in a confiteria and the informant 
passed files to him. When he got up to go, the police grabbed him. He was declared 
persona non grata and sent home. And I took his place and had the same informants 
as he had, which included two informants who were with the Basque Intelligence 
Service. For a while I met them monthly. In these meetings, we would talk and they 
would give me reports. I would take the reports back, have them documented, 
translate them and have them typed up in English. After a few times doing this, I had 
a feeling I had seen the information before. I purchased a newspaper in Buenos Aires, 
called El Diario. When I read this newspaper, I found stories in them which were 
verbatim with the reports given to me by the Basques. So I went to the 
Leg[al]Jat[attaché] and said that I thought we ought to consider discontinuing with 
these people. We had some correspondence with Washington and after a while, they 
were relieved of their assignments. We had been paying them a considerable sum.!° 


The FBI had no relevant experience in foreign intelligence to enable them to instruct their 
agents. The postwar report read: 


Instructions furnished to Agents engaged on SIS with regard to local methods of 
operation were not altogether adequate particularly with regard to the developing and 
handling of informants. This deficiency was due entirely to the lack of former Bureau 
experience or any established precedent in connection with the handling of foreign 
Intelligence work. 


By 1944 the FBI had instituted an in-service school to train agents in sources and methods 
‘on the basis of past experience which had been gained more or less by trial and error’. The 
agents were not undercover because ‘the handling of cover work, that is, the selection of 
covers for various Agents in the various localities, together with adequate cover training for 
the Agent was extremely faulty and weak until comparatively late in the SIS program’. The 
FBI ‘was completely uninformed with regard to conditions, commercial and otherwise in the 
various localities in Latin America’.'® 

Agents were instructed to sign their reports, written in secret ink, with aliases and mail 
them to a non-existent person in a New York post office box. Nonetheless, ‘experience 
proved that to prevent an agent from being uncovered, it was necessary to frequently change 
his post office box’. Instructions to agents in Latin America from Foxworth’s secret office, in 
New York, were sent ‘in double talk’ at his residence. Nonetheless, this hastily organized 
system was problematic because of censorship by the Latin American states, as well as the 
British colonial authorities in the Caribbean — a mail hub for ingoing and outgoing post. The 
agents’ letters, before reaching Foxworth and his staff, had to pass American censorship. 
Foxworth had given all the names of FBI post office boxes to be included in the Censorship 
White List; later they were included in the British White List also.!” Once the State 
Department had accepted the new position of civil/legal attachés, from 1942 onwards, 
communications with headquarters in New York were facilitated by the US diplomatic 
pouch. Throughout the war, some agents acted as secret couriers, transferring cipher pads, as 
well as giving advice and inspecting secret agents.!® 

In Argentina, the police had considerable experience in pursuing foreign plots and 
propaganda, as we explored in the chapter on the German Ambassador von Thermann. The 
surveillance was constant. SIS Agent John Thomas was arrested and charged with espionage 
by the Argentine police and interrogated but, despite the rough treatment he endured, he did 
not reveal that he worked for the SIS. Ambassador Spruill Braden intervened to have him 
released. Hoover had orders for a speedboat to be docked in the Buenos Aires port, ready to 
depart to take escaping SIS agents to Uruguay. Other escape routes passed through the 
inhospitable jungle.'° 

In one instance the SIS managed to wiretap the German Embassy building. This secret 
source of intelligence revealed the activities of Siegfried Becker of the SD, which we 
examine in the following chapters.*° On 8 April 1943, the FBI reported that Becker had 
called Harnisch at the German Embassy to set up the delivery of two photographs. Becker 
chided Harnisch over the fact that he received no mail from him.*! 

The SIS operatives could not count on anyone’s support; Hoover blamed the US Army, 
the military attachés and their staff who ‘contributed [sic] the greatest number of instances 
involving lack of cooperation’. The military attachés did not want any co-ordination in 
intelligence-gathering with the SIS, and the legal attachés insisted that they carried out orders 
from the Military Intelligence Division (MID). Indeed, the delimitation of responsibilities 
between Hoover and Miles was constructed and interpreted very loosely by the military 
attachés.?? 

In 1942, the MID established the American Intelligence Command for Latin America 


based in Washington, thus further antagonizing the SIS. Colonel William Herd was appointed 
head of this command, which also dispatched undercover agents. The SIS undercover agents 
and the few legal attachés encountered more problems with Brigadier General John V. Lange, 
the United States military attaché in Buenos Aires from 1941 to 1943. In essence, he ‘was 
extremely uncooperative and frank in declaring his complete disregard for the Delimitation 
Agreement’; he had set up an intelligence service ‘somewhat extensive as to personnel and 
informants’ by 1942, investigating espionage and subversive activities ‘generally on a 
wholesale basis without any coordination with the Bureau’s Legal Attaché’.?? 

FBI Special Agent Donald Roney posed as a reporter for a New York-based magazine in 
Buenos Aires from July 1942 to September 1943. He had a ‘baby face’, dressed impeccably 
and gave the impression of being a playboy avoiding the draft. Four suspected Abwehr 
agents gained this impression when traveling with him to Argentina on a freighter steaming 
for Cuba. The Germans assumed that two of the men traveling with Roney were secret 
agents, Hubert O’ Malley and Pete Petersen. Once they reached Buenos Aires, the Americans 
went to report to William Doyle; Roney was tasked to handle the informers of another SIS 
agent, who had been reassigned outside of Argentina. The informers included the pro-Nazi 
German-American Bund members who had contact with members of the organization in the 
United States and also an Irishman, working for a credit insurance company. Another 
informer was a detective in the Capital Police assigned to the surveillance of communists. 
However, in September 1943, Roney had to flee because his life was in danger; an 
anonymous letter had reached the American ambassador informing him that Roney was a 
secret agent on a target list of someone serving with the Argentine Government.*4 

Crosby’s key secret contact was Eloy Alfaro, a West Point Class 39 graduate who was a 
Panamanian, born to a rich and prominent family. Based in Buenos Aires, he secured 
information for the FBI agent, as well as developing a secret alliance with the mafia. Antonio 
Stralla, a Californian gangster, made contact with Italian community figures in Argentina and 
was also involved in some intelligence-gathering by bribing (with FBI funds) dock workers. 
In parallel, Crosby kept regular contact with Antoni Badzinski, a member of the intelligence 
service of the Polish Government in Exile in London.*° 

In February 1944, the uncooperative stance of Brigadier General John V. Lange towards 
the FBI was extensively discussed between A. Tamm, C.H. Carson (both in the FBI) and 
Major General Clayton Bissell, the new head of MID, who made some effort to persuade 
Lange to change his attitude. Eventually Lange co-ordinated with the SIS on important 
investigations until he was recalled in 1945. Co-operation of SIS with the naval attachés was 
much improved and ‘as a matter of fact, United States Naval Attachés throughout Latin 
America became increasingly inactive and passive in the field of intelligence of primary 
interest to the Bureau following American and British landings in North Africa late in 1942’. 
The exception was a US Navy commander in Brazil who sought to embarrass an SIS agent; 
the carefully drafted postwar history of the SIS read: 


the activities of this Commander, acting for the United States Navy, were particularly 
unfortunate inasmuch as the Bureau was not in a position to defend itself or its 
undercover agent because of the latter’s undercover status which we did not want to 


admit openly. 


Eventually, the SIS transferred their agent to another country. The Office of Naval 
Intelligence (ONI) refused to provide the FBI with decoded German espionage messages sent 
clandestinely from Argentina to Germany, on the grounds that the ONI was not the agency 
which decoded the messages and thus had no authority to distribute them.*° 

One undercover agent who spent three months in Buenos Aires was Joseph Campisi, a 
graduate of the Brooklyn Law School who joined the FBI in 1941. Being fluent in Spanish 
and Italian, he volunteered for the SIS and was soon sent to Buenos Aires in this year which 
would conclude with the attack on Pearl Harbor. Posing as a supervisor of a company, his 
assignment was ‘to intercept and surveil [sic] spies coming out of Germany, via pro-Axis 
Spain, into pro-Nazi Argentina’. Later, he was assigned as a security advisor to the President 
of Bolivia. In Buenos Aires, Campisi gathered intelligence on conditions in Europe, 
recruiting informants amongst Jews who had escaped Nazi persecution.” 

Eventually Crosby, the successful stock broker/spy, was uncovered and had to flee the 
country to avoid arrest. He was later assigned to the SIS mission in Mexico City.*® On 
another occasion, Frank Garvey, an undercover SIS agent, was exposed, not by enemy 
espionage, but by the press. He was playing an American rich playboy ‘dodging military 
service’ in the summer resorts in Latin America, seeking to make contact with rich 
Argentines and Brazilians. Eventually, by winning golf competitions he attracted publicity, 
compelling the furious Hoover to reassign him to Mexico and later Chile.*° 

Meanwhile, Pablo Longhi, an Argentine living an extravagant lifestyle, went to the US 
Embassy in Buenos Aires offering to spy for Washington. The diplomats believed he was a 
provocateur. Longhi appeared in intercepted radio traffic as Pablo and returned to Buenos 
Aires in July 1941 as an Abwehr agent, working for Niebuhr, the Abwehr spymaster. 
However, the need for money meant he eventually became a double agent for the SIS. 

Longhi travelled to Mexico as a courier for Niebuhr, although his principal role was as 
liaison to a network in Rio de Janeiro headed by Heinz Lorenz and, when that organization 
was rounded up by the Brazilian authorities in April 1942, Longhi was among them. He was 
released soon after and made a second offer to work for the Americans. William Doyle of the 
SIS debriefied him in August 1942 and was therefore able to identify the codename ‘Diego’ 
with Niebuhr.°° 

Unquestionably, US intelligence in Buenos Aires fell prey to conspiracy and rumors: the 
SIS of the FBI, the US Embassy, the ONI and the Los Angeles FBI office got entangled in 
Greek intrigue, which distracted their attention from more pressing matters. The subject of 
their investigation was the legendary shipping tycoon Aristotle Onassis, who had lived in 
Argentina since 1930. The ONI reported: 


when the present Greek Minister, Dendramis, was appointed by the King of Greece, 
his attaché was named Greek Consul-General (in Buenos Aires). Onassis (who had 
been appointed in this position by the previous government) was very bitter at losing 
this lucrative, useful post and started a vicious campaign against Dendramis. This 
campaign had little success in Buenos Aires, but has had some results among the 


lower class Greeks in Montevideo.?! 


On 8 May 1942, the State Department directed the US Embassy in Buenos Aires to issue 
Onassis, after his application, a non-immigration visa. On 13 November 1942, the embassy 
reported intelligence that Onassis ‘possessed Fascist ideas and was considered shrewd and 
unscrupulous’.** On 22 July 1942, the ONI had reported that: 


the [US] embassy in Buenos Aires had received information from the Greek Ministry 
[in Buenos Aires] that the subject (Onassis) had expressed sentiments inimical to the 


war efforts of the United States . . . It is requested that the Bureau through available 
sources ascertain specifically the nature of the statements allegedly made by the 
subject.°° 


The ONI in Buenos Aires reported on 14 September 1942 that Onassis may have had 
quarrels with the Greek royalist consul but he was not known ‘to be subversive’. The ONI 
reported that it was believed statements attributed to Onassis ‘may have been occasioned by 
annoyance over disruption of this undoubtedly profitable plan’ .*4 

Nonetheless, FBI investigations while Onassis was in the United States continued; 
confidential informer T-1 stated that he was no subversive and that any inimical stance which 
he took towards the United States was prompted by his loss of a shipping contract after 
action by the US Shipping Board. The FBI office in Los Angeles stated on 22 March 1944 
that the ‘investigation to date has not reflected any activity of a subversive nature on the part 
of the subject (Onassis), no further investigation is deemed warranted and the case is hereby 
closed’.*° Hoover would again investigate Onassis after the war. 

Meanwhile, SIS agents in Buenos Aires discovered the activities of Editorial Falangista 
Española (EFE), a Spanish organization facilitating the smuggling of intelligence reports and 
strategic material out of Argentina to Europe. Manuel Perez Garcia, a Falange police officer 
attached to the Spanish embassy in Buenos Aires, had a leading role in this organization. The 
initial role of EFE was a propaganda one, but this was never activated and, instead, it became 
a secret courier network. In the summer of 1943, intercepted intelligence revealed that Garcia 
was on an assignment to bring in from Spain an Enigma cipher machine for the new German 
military attaché Major General Wolf. Garcia, upon reaching Trinidad, was arrested by British 
intelligence who had received a tip-off from the SIS.°° 

American agents estimated that the EFE ring in their most active period of operations 
arranged for four ships per week to steam for Europe, all loaded with classified messages and 
strategic material, under the protection of the Spanish flag. The arrest by the British of 
Andreas Blay Pigraua, the Paraguayan consul general to Barcelona, in October 1942 in 
Trinidad, en route to Buenos Aires, revealed more information about the EFE. 

On 6 February 1943, Joaquin Baticon Martinez was also arrested in Trinidad and was 
escorted to England by way of New York. While in New York, he was interrogated by the 
SIS about German espionage in Argentina. Martinez provided leads which enabled Allied 


intelligence to map in detail the activities of General Wolf and Siegfried Becker of the SD.°” 


For Wolf the EFE ring was precious and he made every effort to support it, as it was a 
lifeline to Europe. In March 1943, Jesus Aguilar Fernadez, a German courier aboard the 
transport Cabo de Buena Speranza, took up the offer by Jose Vallas to work for EFE. Vallas 
was serving as an employee of the Spanish consulate and was a close associate of Wolf, as 
well as being the new head of the EFE. Nonetheless, Aguilar turned into an SIS double agent, 
keeping his American handlers well briefed about the activities of EFE. He photographed 
secret messages and replaced strategic materials for Berlin with cheap contraband. By the fall 
of 1943, the EFE smuggling network was penetrated by another double agent, Ramon 
Quevedo.?8 

Ultra intercepts revealed that an EFE radio operator, Jose Olivara del Rio, aboard 
steamship Habana, was carrying secret documents and two kilograms of platinum for Berlin. 
On 19 October, the British took decisive action: in the Straits of Gibraltar, a Royal Navy 
warship approached the Habana and a party boarded the transport, arresting del Rio, who 
soon confessed and provided information about Wolf’s network.?? 

In January 1944, the Argentine police arrested many leading members of the EFE 
network, after Buenos Aires broke diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. The Argentines 
were assisted by intelligence provided by the British and the Americans.*° 

A dramatic episode affecting the security of the US Embassy also took place in January 
1944, when an informer warned of a planned bomb attack and a bomb was intercepted at the 
entrance of the embassy on 16 January. It was hastily moved to a suburb to be deactivated 
and two days later it was handed to the Argentine authorities. On 18 January, the Argentine 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs gave exhibits to the police.*! The man arrested carrying the bomb 
claimed that he had acted under the instructions of Cipriano Pons Lexica, an alleged 
nationalist and terrorist. Lexica was not arrested, but one of his German associates, Wolfgang 
Wallner, alias Herman Schiller, was captured and interrogated. The Argentine police 
dismissed the SIS view that Lexica was involved in the plot.*2 

Nonetheless, SIS agents in Buenos Aires, under the nose of the Argentine police, 
interviewed a Guatemalan subject, Lola Ardela, about Heinz Liining, a German spy who had 
operated in Havana. She had taught him Spanish in Hamburg before the war, and she insisted 
that he was no Nazi but had joined the Abwehr as a ploy to get away from Germany and 
avoid serving in the Wehrmacht. He sent unimportant information from Havana in order to 
keep his superiors happy and thus protect his family who were still in Germany. A British 
censor in Havana first recognized invisible ink in letters written by Lining, prompting the 
search for this spy, which also involved the FBI and the Cuban police. An MI6 agent was 
present at his arrest. Batista used the arrest and execution of Lining to publicly proclaim 
friendship with the United States, at a time when he was negotiating an agreement on sugar 
exports. He even claimed that Liining’s spy ring, which did not exist, had collapsed, 
depriving German submarines of vital supplies.*° 

By March 1945, the SIS, through its double agents in EFE, had ‘covered the delivery of 
over five hundred pages of coded messages, about four thousand photographic negatives 
containing economic and political data and letters’.“* A ‘complete identifying data on the 
crew members of Graf Spee was collected’; a total of 155 crew members had escaped to 


Europe and 850 were repatriated in 1946.*° 

Hoover compiled impressive statistics to demonstrate the success of the SIS, which he 
distributed to the White House and other key US agencies. The statistics showed that 
between 1 July 1940 and 31 December 1945, the SIS had identified 832 Axis ‘espionage 
agents’, arresting 336 of these, also 222 smugglers of strategic materials were identified in 
the Western Hemisphere and 75 were captured. SIS agents had conducted 641 
investigations.*° 

The SIS took note of the efforts of the Argentina federal police to uncover Allied and 
Axis networks in the country. In May 1944, at least 15 informers of the SIS and of MI6 were 
arrested but later released, as in the case of Axis spies.*” A secretary working in the Ministry 
of Military Affairs who was a secret source of Crosby’s was uncovered as a spy and Hoover 
subsequently ordered the immediate evacuation of all of his agents on security grounds.*° 

According to the official history of the SIS: 


the accomplishments of the Bureau’s representatives in Argentina were impeded by 
the poor relations existing between the United States and the Argentine Republic. Due 
to this situation the SIS agent found it necessary to become active in other fields of 


endeavour besides counter-espionage work and related investigations.*” 
Thus: 


it became vitally important for the Bureau’s representatives to cover the political 
situation in order to keep the Ambassador and the American Government informed of 
the real attitude of the Argentine Government toward Axis activities in contrast to the 


ostensible attitude which the Argentines exhibited to the United States authorities.°° 


The SIS boasted ‘of the effectiveness of this political coverage’. In November 1942, a group 
of pro-Allied Argentine political leaders headed by Dr Thomas Le Breton, wrote a 
memorandum to President Castillo urging him to follow a pro-Allied policy; Dr Pablo 
Calatayud, a prominent politician and close confidant of Castillo, was chosen to present the 
plea.” 


One of the SIS representatives had cultivated the friendship of Dr Calatayud and 
through him was able to obtain the details of this memorandum and a complete report 
of Castillo’s answer, which explained in detail the reasons for his policy of neutrality 
and his continued non-cooperative attitude toward the United States.®”? 


Later, secret sources of the SIS gathered details of Perón’s Five-Year Plan, as well as 
Argentine efforts to conclude commercial agreements with Chile, Bolivia and Peru. To the 
FBI, the purpose of these treaties was to achieve ‘the gradual establishment of Argentine 


hegemony over the southern part of Latin America’ .®’ 


CHAPTER 9 
THE MANIPULATOR 


It was 1941 and Europe had witnessed defeat and occupation by the Nazis culminating in the 
invasion of Greece, Yugoslavia and Russia. The Argentine Foreign Minister Ruiz Guiñazú’s 
improbable aspiration to mediate between Britain and Germany, at the expense of Russia and 
France, was about to be exploited by a man who lived in the shadows of Nazi espionage, 
Brigadefiihrer Walter Schellenberg, the head of Foreign Intelligence Department VI of the 
SD. Schellenberg had read reports from Buenos Aires; in July, Ruiz Guifiazu had told 
Ambassador Thermann of his diplomatic strategy, with the ultimate aim of peace between 
Britain and Germany and the containment of the Soviet Union after her defeat by the 
Wehrmacht. Thermann assumed that the overconfident foreign minister had his eye on the 
Nobel Peace Prize.! 

Ruiz Guiñazú was born in 1884 to a wealthy family. He was a university professor and a 
banker before joining the diplomatic service and served as chief delegate to the League of 
Nations and ambassador to Switzerland. As an ambassador to Spain and to the Vatican, he 
developed an informal network of highly placed officials, friends who could be useful in the 
future. It was Acting President Castillo who asked him to serve as foreign minister. An 
admirer of Franco and Mussolini, Ruiz Guiñazú wanted neutrality for his country and, in 
January 1942, during the Pan-American conference in Rio de Janeiro, he insisted that 
Argentina should be the only country not to break diplomatic relations with the Axis powers. 
The ultra-nationalist foreign minister was obsessed with Argentine exceptionalism and the 
concept of Hispanidad. Essentially, Hispanidad referred to the peoples and countries which 
shared Hispanic heritage and culture and Ruiz Guifiazu sought, in effect, the creation of a 
geopolitical alliance of Latin American countries, Spain and Portugal, thus antagonizing the 
United States, for them ‘the main enemy’. 

Ruiz Guifiazu and other key government officials were deceived by the comments of 
German and Italian officials with regard to the importance of Argentina in world affairs. In 
Berlin, Ribbentrop repeated to his officials (who communicated this to the Argentine 
Government) that ‘Argentina is the last German bridgehead in the Western Hemisphere, the 
maintenance and development of [friendly relations with which] are of greatest significance 
later on’.* To his confidants, Ruiz Guiñazú asserted that if he could have the support of 
Spain, Portugal and the Vatican, his aim of mediation would succeed. The Vatican was 
indeed interested; in July 1941, the papal nuncio in Switzerland informed the Argentine 
consul in Berne that following the defeat of the Soviet Union, Berlin would be interested in 
negotiating peace with Britain and that Argentina could contribute in this initiative. In 
addition, the Argentine Embassy in Berlin reported that an ‘important Italian person’ — 
hinting at a Vatican representative — proposed that Argentina and Chile should take over as 
mediators. 

Colonel Servando Santillana, the Argentine military and naval attaché in Berlin, reported 


German victories, effectively confirming to the Argentine Foreign Minister and the General 
Staff, that Moscow was defeated and thus mediation could be possible. US intelligence was 
reading Argentine diplomatic traffic and was aware of the views of Santillana.’ 

In August 1942, Himmler welcomed to his headquarters his protégé Walter Schellenberg 
who, with some temerity, presented him with plans for peace at a time when the Wehrmacht 
was advancing in Russia and North Africa. Schellenberg wrote of the meeting’s conclusion: 


By now it was three o’clock in the morning. Himmler notices that I was rather 
exhausted and cut the conversation short. ‘Very well. I am extremely glad to have had 
this full exchange of views with you. Your plan has my approval — with this condition 
however: if you make a serious error in your preparations I will drop you like a hot 
coal. Of course, it remains to be seen whether I shall be able to convince Hitler by 
Christmas.’ 


Schellenberg continued in his memoirs: 


It will be difficult for the reader to realize how much this conversation meant to me in 
August 1942. Himmler had given me full authority to act. But I did not realize at the 
time that such a decision could later be influenced by factors outside my control, nor 
that his character was so changeable that these influences could reverse his best 
intentions. In any case, before I left him that night he had given me his word of honor 


that by Christmas Ribbentrop would no longer be at his post.* 


During their meeting, Himmler outlined terms for an Anglo-German peace: German 
withdrawal from France and the Netherlands with the exception of Alsace-Lorraine and a 
small tip of Holland, which Himmler wanted to remain under German occupation for 
‘sentimental reasons — because it contained a particularly pure-blooded Germanic 
population’. Germany would retain Austria and Czechoslovakia and use Poland as a 
bargaining chip, ready at the end to concede to British demands. Britain would be assigned 
France and the Netherlands. The over-ambitious Schellenberg, like Himmler an antagonist of 


Ribbentrop, would try to find a way to communicate to the British the German desire for 


peace.” 


Walther Friedrich Schellenberg was born in 1910 in Saarbrücken and as a child he 
suffered countless illnesses: measles, head colds, diarrheas, pleurisy. In the late 1920s, he 
studied at the universities of Marburg and of Bonn, changing from medicine to law. As a 
university graduate, he was proud of his Mensur scar, the bragging scar, seen as a mark of 
social class and honor in academic fencing societies. This peculiar academic tradition had it 
that those with the scar proved to their peers and society in general that they were both 
educated and brave. Schellenberg needed state money to support himself as a law 
apprentice. In May 1933, he enlisted in the SS, attending training and indoctrination on 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons and the weekends. In the training camps, it was ‘difficult’ 
for Schellenberg, who later admitted: ‘. . . I always tried to get away with as little work in the 
SS as possible. I tried to work in the office, things like that. I applied for a job as a teacher of 


history to the SS boys.’ One evening, two professors of the University of Bonn attended a 
lecture; they were SS members and asked him to work for the SD and he eagerly agreed.’ In 
1936, Schellenberg took the state examination as a lawyer and in 1937, he went to Berlin to 
work in the finance and personnel department of the SD. In 1939, he began working in 
counter-intelligence, in the SD Amt IV.® 

Soon he was commissioned SS officer and became the personal aide and protégé of 
Reinhard Heydrich until his assassination in 1942. In March of the same year, he was 
assigned as head of Amt VI, SD-Ausland (SD foreign intelligence). 

SS-Sturmbannfiihrer Dr Wilhelm Hottl, head of Group VI E, RSHA, who contacted the 
OSS in March 1945 to surrender, divulged key information about the personality of 
Schellenberg. Höttl was one of the Nazi intelligence officers employed in the late 1940s by 
US intelligence in the secret operations codenamed ‘Mount Vernon’ and ‘Montgomery’. 
Mount Vernon was activated on 1 October 1948 and entailed a network of Austrian spies 
within the Soviet zone of occupation to report to US Army intelligence.’ Hottl had witnessed 
the evolution of the relationship between Shellenberg and Heydrich. The protégé, at the time 
in his early thirties, was a man of ‘pure Nordic’ descent, enjoying ‘the rare privilege of 
invitations to his chief’s home’. Schellenberg 


stood high in the favor of Frau Lina (Heydrich’s wife whose frown suffices to make 
the Hangman shake in his boots), so much that it was generally expected he would 
marry the widow after Heydrich’s death. Alas, with her husband’s timely demise Frau 


Lina had outlived her usefulness for Schellenberg. ° 


Indeed, Lina Heydrich had been complaining that her husband was ‘on anything in a skirt’. 
Heydrich himself had been entertaining the suspicion that his protégé flirted with his wife, to 
whom Schellenberg was introduced back in 1935. Lina had claimed that she played games to 
make Heydrich jealous. Schellenberg revealed later that Heydrich had warned him to stay 
away from his wife by recounting an episode which had occurred between himself and 
Gestapo chief Heinrich Miiller; they had been drinking heavily and Heydrich told Miiller that 
he had served him poison and would only produce the antidote if Müller confessed the nature 
of his relations with Lina. Müller, panicking, assured him that nothing was going on. Then 
Heydrich produced an antidote. Or perhaps this was simply a macabre joke by the ‘Butcher 
of Prague’.!! 

The real talents of Schellenberg were revealed when he was transferred to foreign 
intelligence, becoming the protégé of Himmler who affectionately nicknamed him ‘my 
Benjamin’.!* 

The author of a British intelligence report remarked that to friends and enemies in Nazi 
intelligence, Schellenberg was a driven spymaster who sought to create a single espionage 
organization ‘comparable to what he conceived the British Secret Service to be’. To this end, 
he sacrificed his personal and family life; Höttl was precise: 


For years he (Schellenberg) had never, not even for a matter of hours, taken time off 
to relax and enjoy life. He knowingly drove himself to a physical collapse and his gall 


bladder ailment is primarily due to overstrain . . . [His] private life, if there is such a 
thing, is impeccable. He neither smokes, nor drinks, nor craves female 
companionship. He lives an ascetic’s life and the emoluments of his position have 
never tempted him. He lives within the limits prescribed by his ration coupons and if 
his private secretary had not taken care of him, symptoms of malnutrition might have 
taken on serious proportions. His asceticism did not stem from any higher ethical 
motives, he merely felt that continence would be his most powerful weapon in 
holding off his detractors who would gladly have seized upon just any circumstance 
liable to reflect upon his integrity. 


He ‘was inconsiderate not only to himself but also to his family’. Schellenberg filed for 
divorce from his wife, ‘when her age made it appear likely that she would be unable to bear 
any more children’. The spymaster ‘by all means’ tried to prove to Himmler that he was a 
worthy protégé. As a result, Schellenberg ‘begat three children in bland disregard of his 
wife’s poor state of health’. In fact, ‘after the last child had been born, the delivery being 
particularly difficult, Kaltenbrunner (the head of the RSHA at that time) had to give a direct 
order to bring Schellenberg to his wife’s bedside’.!° 

Kaltenbrunner had no love for Schellenberg’s family, he just wanted to prove him wrong. 
The distrust between the two men remained unspoken until April 1943, when Kaltenbrunner 
attacked him at a conference, pointing out that the performance of Amt VI left much to be 
desired and Schellenberg made it difficult for Kaltenbrunner by bypassing him and reporting 
to Himmler directly. Kaltenbrunner accused him of personal ambition and of interfering in 
the assignments of other leading members, in effect, his own protégés. Schellenberg hit back 
by telling him that if he wanted his resignation he was ready to sign it. The quarrel continued 
at the dinner table; Schellenberg later told his interrogators that there was nothing suspicious 
about the food offered, but afterwards he fell ill. Although he soon recovered, he felt that 
Kaltenbrunner had tried to poison him.!4 

Schellenberg had the inclination not to speak his mind openly; thus his potential to 
influence Himmler was minimized. Hottl added that ‘At the time he developed a remarkable 
skill in instilling certain beliefs or opinions into Himmler, making him think that it was 
actually his own original idea which Schellenberg merely put into words.’!° Schellenberg 
was always trying to show modesty; this was a plot to hide his lack of self-assuredness.'° No 
doubt, Schellenberg was a born manipulator. 

Höttl regarded Schellenberg as a ‘low character without standards of loyalty and common 
decency’, but he was at the top of the list of Nazi spymasters: ‘Schellenberg had made an 
exact science out of Intelligence work. He would be the man to teach this science in a 
university.’ 17 

The news from Argentina since 1941 made Schellenberg hopeful of a grand peace 
scheme, with him carefully pulling the strings. The SD in Buenos Aires reported the role of 
the Argentine foreign minister Ruiz Guiñazú, as well as his ambassador in Spain, Adrian 
Escobar, and Juan Carlos Goyeneche. It seemed they were all involved in discussions with 
Vatican representatives with respect to the Argentine peace plan. Mario Amadeo, the 


assistant of Foreign Minister Ruiz Guiñazú, was a secret source for the SD in Buenos Aires 
and duly informed them of the peace initiative. Secret reports described Escobar as pro- 
German who believed that the Vatican, Latin American countries, Spain and Portugal could 
entrench their influence under the Hispanidad concept. Personally, Schellenberg did not care 
about Hispanidad; nonetheless, by studying the intelligence reports (as he later confessed to 
his interrogators), he concluded: ‘Escobar had good connections with the Vatican and I 
intended above all to make use of him in this direction in putting out a feeler for a 
compromise peace.’!® Juan Carlos Goyeneche was assigned the codename Locatelli by the 
SD. He was a Catholic nationalist of a family of politicians; his grandfather had served as 
president of Uruguay and his father had been the mayor of Buenos Aires before the war. 
Nonetheless, in parallel to Schellenberg, who shadowed the overconfident Argentine 
officials, US intelligence intercepted their communications and was aware of Goyeneche’s 
planned trip to Europe.!? 

Goyeneche, under the cover of an unaccredited cultural attaché, reached Madrid in April 
1942. Foreign Minister Ruiz Guiñazú and his assistant Mario Amadeo had sent him to 
Europe on a secret mission to discuss peace with the Vatican and Hitler.2° Escobar’s aim was 
to replace Acting President Castillo; this was the main reason why he decided to collaborate 
with the SD and Berlin on this secret scheme. 

Once in Europe, Goyeneche pursued his top-level contacts; in May 1942, he traveled to 
France together with Escobar and Lopez to meet Vichy Premier Pierre Laval. In July, 
Escobar and Goyeneche visited France again and, in August, they reached the Vatican and 
had an audience with Pope Pius XII. Though Goyeneche wanted a secret meeting with the 
Pope, the news got out; the El Tiempo de Bogotá, a Colombian newspaper, reported that 
Escobar had held a long meeting with Pius, who seemed receptive to the idea of Argentina 
acting as mediator for a possible peace settlement between Germany, the United States and 
Britain. Goyeneche’s meeting was followed by meetings in the Vatican of the Argentine 
ambassador with the Vatican secretary of State Maglione. The Vatican seemed to be boosting 
the role of Argentina as an intermediary. 

The German Embassy in Buenos Aires, always fully informed of Argentine perceptions 
and plans, arranged for Goyeneche to visit Germany in October 1942. First, Gottfried 
Sandstede, the former press attaché of the German Embassy in Buenos Aires, accompanied 
Goyeneche in his visit to Franco’s Blue Division, fighting in Russia. The Argentine was 
taken to the Front to witness the battle successes against the Red Army. 

Upon his return to Berlin, Goyeneche asked to meet with Ribbentrop and Hitler himself. 
His foreign minister, Ruiz Guiñazú, repeated the request and eventually, Goyeneche was 
taken to Ribbentrop’s estate in Westphalia on 30 November 1942 and met with the Nazi 
foreign minister. Sandstede acted as interpreter in what was a failed meeting; Ribbentrop 
made a very bad impression on the Argentine envoy, who sought clarification on three main 
issues: 


1. Following Germany’s conquest of Russia and its attainment of autarky, will Germany 
still be interested in trade with Argentina? 
2. Will Germany recognize Argentina’s right to the Malvinas (Falklands) Islands? 


3. Given that Argentina has a natural affinity with Europe and considers itself 
economically, racially, and culturally European, what is the German opinion regarding 
Spain serving as a bridge in helping Argentina adjust to the new European order? 

4. Would Germany support Escobar as ‘a nationalist candidate’ in the presidential elections 
scheduled for 1943 or was Germany interested in a coup for Acting President Castillo to 
remain in power? 

5. Had Germany claims for territories in South America?7! 


After a tedious, verbose introduction blaming the Jews worldwide, Ribbentrop answered: 


If Argentina maintains its present stand, she will profit greatly over the countries 
which have not taken such a stand. We could take everything that Argentina produced 
no matter how much it might be. . . . [No doubt,] England is our enemy . . . Gibraltar 
is truly a grotesque example in this story, for certainly nobody can question that it lies 
on the Iberian Peninsula. Likewise, the Falklands are at least nearer to Argentina than 
to England. Therefore, we have great sympathy for the justifiable Argentine interest. 
But, I believe that, unless Argentina takes care, it may be that the United States will 
take over these islands. 


With reference to the significance of Spanish-Argentine relations, Ribbentrop declared that 
Berlin would ‘constantly’ promote their ‘unity’. The discussion continued with Ribbentrop, 
again, blaming the Jews. In conclusion, Ribbentrop gave permission to Goyeneche to cable 
his report of the meeting to his minister in Buenos Aires with the German diplomatic code. 
The report was sent to Chargé d’ Affaires Meynen at the German Embassy, who decoded it 
and arranged that it be handed over to Foreign Minister Ruiz Guiñazú in person. 

Afterwards, Goyeneche wrote to Amadeo, aide to Foreign Minister Ruiz Guiñazú, that 
as: ‘an individual he [Ribbentrop] causes a bad impression, pedantic and close-minded.’ Karl 
Arnold, a top-ranking SD officer, spoke with Goyeneche as the hostility which his superiors, 
Himmler and Schellenberg, felt towards Ribbentrop in every respect, meant that they wished 
to know everything about his conferences. The Argentine told him that Ribbentrop had not 
allowed him ‘to say more than a half a dozen sentences’. 

Until that moment, Schellenberg remained in the shadows, following Goyeneche with 
reports of all Argentine secret contacts of the SD. At the same time, he manipulated 
Himmler’s decisions. For Schellenberg, Himmler ‘was a schoolmaster type outwardly, and 
that was as far as his foreign political horizon went’. ‘Therefore’, he testified in the 
Nuremberg trials, ‘in the field of foreign affairs I had an easy time convincing him.’ 
Nonetheless, Himmler ‘was a coward, not a brave man’ and ‘tried to evade all difficulties’; 
whenever Schellenberg had an argument with Ribbentrop and his officials, Himmler would 
not support his protégé.” 

Eventually, the Argentine was introduced to Schellenberg after his meeting with 
Ribbentrop. Schellenberg met several times with Goyeneche and gained his confidence, 
convincing the Argentine that he was talking with an official who belonged to the inner circle 
of Nazi decision makers. The spymaster promptly arranged for the busy Himmler to meet 


with Goyeneche. 

Goyeneche asked to meet Hitler himself, but he met again with Ribbentrop who had not 
changed his stance since their first meeting. According to some accounts, Ribbentrop handed 
Goyeneche Hitler’s answer in writing. Throughout his life, Goyeneche insisted that he did 
not meet Hitler. Only Wendell Blancké, an American diplomat in Buenos Aires from 1932 to 
1945 and an experienced Argentine-watcher, claimed that Hitler and Goyeneche had finally 
met. After the end of the war, General Eisenhower called Blancké in Berlin to interrogate 
leading Nazis connected with Argentina. Blancké claimed that German documents revealed 
that the secret Hitler-Goyeneche meeting must have taken place on 7 December 1942 and 
Hitler seemed to support Argentina’s claim to the Falklands, as well as mentioning that 
‘Germany would not forget that Argentine had stood by her’.*° 

Schellenberg knew that he had gained the confidence of Goyeneche when he received 
from the Argentine a Christmas gift. Attached was a note: ‘Since I know you tend to disobey 
your doctor I am sending you some good English cigarettes that, like everything English, 
deserve to be consumed by fire.’?4 

Schellenberg had persuaded Himmler to see Goyeneche and take advantage of the 
Argentine aspiration to mediate, antagonizing the Auswärtiges Amt of Ribbentrop. The secret 
meeting took place in early January 1943. Curiously, Himmler was attentive and polite, 
seeking political information from the South American with reference to the role of the 
United States in particular. Goyeneche told Arnold that Himmler ‘was very interested to hear 
that I would be seeing the Pope and expressly asked me to inform the Pope that I found him, 
to be a very approachable person, especially in religious matters’. Ostensibly, Himmler 
wanted to ease criticism of the Nazi stance towards the Catholics. Indeed, for Arnold the 
secret purpose of the meeting of Goyeneche with Ribbentrop and Himmler was to ‘reconcile 
Hitlerism with Catholicism’. 

Goyeneche left for Spain and later travelled to Rome, where in mid-March he again met 
the Pope and, this time, Mussolini himself. In spite of the advice of his lieutenants, Mussolini 
welcomed Goyeneche and the Duce boasted: ‘If the Axis nations . . . have not publicly 
acknowledged the magnificent resistance of Argentina . . . this has only been to spare the 
Argentine Republic understandable difficulties under the current circumstances.’*° Mussolini 
told Goyeneche what he wanted to hear about Argentine exceptionalism; his country would 
play ‘a role of vital importance in the World Order of the future insofar as Argentina would 
have to secure . . . a balance between Latin America and Anglo-Saxon America’. He 
continued, Italy ‘always had blood, culture and friendship with Argentina and is obliged to 
collaborate with the Argentine republic in her action aimed at getting rid of all false elements 
that could impede the development of this great South American nation and her deserved 
supremacy among the peoples of Latin origins.’*° After their meeting, Goyeneche wrote a 
letter to the Duce urging him to correspond with President Castillo, since ‘one timely 
suggestion from you could change the path of our [Argentine] domestic policy’.*’ 
Nonetheless, Mussolini was in favor of a coup to oust Castillo.7® 

No doubt, Goyeneche was deluded in his belief that an intervention by Argentina with the 
Vatican and Germany would have any chance of success in 1943 or that Washington and 


London would have accepted this role for Argentina after the latter’s denial of support for 
them at the January 1942 Rio conference. Crucially, the defeat of Rommel at El Alamein in 
November 1942 and the defeat of von Paulus in Stalingrad had changed the course of war. 

Meanwhile, Schellenberg was working on the development of secret channels to the 
Allies which he believed could lead to an agreement. By autumn 1942, Schellenberg had 
become influenced by a Dr Hitter, a psychoanalyst in Tiefenpsychologie, studying the 
psychology of the character of the German nation. The influence on Schellenberg’s 
philosophical outlook and judgment was ‘profound’, according to Schellenberg himself, who 
said that Hitter developed ‘a scientific system for the discovery of the fundamental sources 
and motives of faults in the German character’, in order to develop remedies, as Hitter 
wanted, ‘for the rebirth of the Christian soul in the German people.’ Schellenberg sought to 
use Hitter as a secret envoy in peace feelers with Vatican representatives in Switzerland. 
Hitter was sent to Switzerland, but he surprised Schellenberg when he sent him ‘a message of 
doubtful philosophical content, to the effect that the only solution for Germany lay in the 
overthrow of Hitler’.?° 

Schellenberg continued to explore secret channels of communication with the Allies 
which could led to a settlement. Max von Hohenlohe (the representative of the Skoda arms 
factory) and his secretary Reinhard Spitzy were Schellenberg’s key agents in this venture. He 
summoned them to his house in order to avoid the discovery of his initiative to contact the 
British in Spain by any other SD officer. Hohenlohe wanted authorization from Hitler himself 
and Schellenberg — playing his cards smartly — assured him that this would be forthcoming, 
so eventually both Spitzy and Hohenlohe agreed to go to Spain on a secret mission. Already, 
Hohenlohe was in contact with Ambassador Sir Samuel Hoare and General Torr, the British 
military attaché in Madrid, and Schellenberg entertained vain hopes of negotiating a 
settlement between Germany, Britain and the United States.°? Spitzy contacted the US 
military attaché Colonel Rousseau in Lisbon and his assistant Colonel Demarest on his own 
initiative. Schellenberg told his interrogators that 


he felt justified in pursuing these attempts because of Himmler’s attitude in their 
discussions at Zhitomir but as he still put off raising the subject with Himmler again 
and therefore could not give Hohenlohe the desired support all these efforts came to 


nothing.*! 


In March 1943, Schellenberg went to Bern and had discussions with General Guisan, the 
general in chief of the Swiss armed forces.°* 

The relations between Himmler and Schellenberg, master and protégé, took on a new 
dynamic when the latter sought to take advantage of the occult beliefs of Himmler. The SD 
learned of the existence of an astrologer named Wilhelm Wulff, who was living in Hamburg 
after being released from a concentration camp. Himmler dispatched one of his adjutants to 
approach him, but his clumsy manners made Wulff fearful. Schellenberg, who was keeping 
an eye on the interest in the astrologer, intervened and negotiated with him. He persuaded 
Wulff to introduce himself to Himmler as a professor of Sanskrit, to advise Himmler on 
‘Indian matters’. Schellenberg concluded that Wullf was ‘100 per cent anti-Nazi’, but the 


astrologer, if carefully handled, could ensure Schellenberg’s influence over the indecisive 
Himmler. This influence would mean not only keeping Kaltebrunner at bay, but would enable 
him to continue putting out feelers to the Allies. Indeed, Schellenberg, for some time, was 
trying to instill ideas regarding peace to his master. In late October/early November 1943, he 
contacted an American in Stockholm and thought there was ‘reasonable hope’ of success in 
this initiative. Nonetheless, he believed the ‘vacillating character’ of Himmler led to failure. 
In the late summer of 1943, Schellenberg agreed with Rieth, the German consul general in 
Tangiers, who was in Berlin, that the latter should explore the possibility of an 
accommodation with the Allies. Rieth would keep secret that he was working with 
Schellenberg in such a scheme because he hated Ribbentrop.*” 

Schellenberg began discussing with the frightened Wulff the usefulness of astrology; it 
was a ploy to gradually make Wulff his trusted agent who would be privy to all of Himmler’s 
fears. According to Wulff’s memoir, in one of their meetings, Schellenberg declared that 


Hitler ought to be removed, thrown out; only the concept of law can ensure the 
preservation of peace both at home and abroad. But such concepts are completely 
alien to him. It is very difficult for me, holding these views, to carry out my official 
duties in a conscientious manner. 


Wulff’s reply surprised him: 


Unfortunately, Hitler’s removal would not change the course of events. Far too much 
has happened for that. I have been studying Hitler’s horoscope for twenty years now. 
I have a pretty clear idea of what is ultimately in store for him. He will probably die 
under the hand of an assassin, certainly in ‘Neptunian’ — that is, enigmatic 
circumstances, in which a woman will play a leading part. The world will probably 
never know the precise details of his death, for in Hitler’s horoscope Neptune has 
long been in bad aspect to other planets. 


Schellenberg said: 


I have been racking my brains for some time now to see if there was anything that 
could be done. Perhaps the fate of the German people might still be mitigated if it 
were possible to bring about a change in the government. Do you consider the 
constellation for Stalin and the Soviet Union to be favorable? 


Wulff was careful: 


If the data which I have for Stalin’s birth are accurate, then he can expect a large 
number of highly favorable planetary directions in 1945—46. These do not indicate a 
Soviet defeat. But Stalin’s birth data need to be checked. Could you find Stalin’s 


precise time of birth, so that I can check my information?*“ 


Eventually, in March 1944, the astrologer Wulff was taken to see Himmler. Schellenberg had 


already given him the horoscope details of Himmler and Hitler and, while waiting to see 
Himmler, Wulff reviewed the charts. He forecast danger for Hitler around 20 July and illness 
in the autumn. Wulff predicted that Hitler would die before May 1945 of an unknown cause, 
as he had told Schellenberg earlier, who had suppressed these prophesies so that Himmler 
would not panic. Later, Wulff gave Schellenberg his horoscope; Schellenberg would face 
danger around 20 July, important events in 1945, with imprisonment in April or May 1945 
‘with threat of extreme danger’. His life would improve in 1947 or 1948.°° 

Wulff was warned by Schellenberg to keep in mind three factors in his conversations with 
Himmler: ‘1. The strength of Schellenberg’s position; 2. His influence over Himmler; 3. That 
Himmler had to end the war and liquidate Hitler.’ Eventually, Himmler ordered Wulff to send 
him regular forecasts, which Schellenberg received and submitted to him. Gradually 
Himmler was immersed in the horoscopes and took no decision without consulting them 
first 

Wulff wrote of his meeting with Schellenberg after he talked to Himmler: ‘When 
Schellenberg saw me fit and well, he was greatly relieved. He wanted to know all about my 
conversation with Himmler and, above all, about what I had said. I assured him that I had not 
worn my heart on my sleeve.’ Wulff concluded that Schellenberg was keen to use astrology 
to influence Himmler: ‘He hoped that my mundane horoscopes would persuade the 
Reichsfiihrer to have Hitler murdered and to end the war as soon as possible.’ In May 1944, 
Wulff felt that Schellenberg was ‘particularly nervous’ of the intelligence of the impeding 
Allied invasion and, as Schellenberg expected, an attempt against the life of Hitler. 
Schellenberg, by consulting with Dr Kersten, Himmler’s physician, passed information to 
Wulff to help him in his forecasts. Kersten also wanted Himmler to stage a putsch.?” 

Toward the end of 1943, Himmler actually talked to Schellenberg about killing Hitler, but 
the latter was afraid. Schelleberg remarked in his memoirs: ‘That was the danger in my 
position. Should someone change his mind, it would be the end of me.’?° Though working 
under him for years and being his protégé, his Benjamin, Schellenberg distrusted Himmler: 


the only difficulty with Himmler was that he was of a sneaky nature. I never knew 
whether I would be alive or imprisoned the next day. But I gained new strength from 
my firm idea that I must save Germany from chaos. That was the reason for my 
contacting the Americans in Stockholm in 1943, against strict orders from Hitler. 
Abraham Steven Hewitt was a Roosevelt adviser in Stockholm. Hewitt was married 
to a Vanderbilt. [My aim was] To open up boundaries to the West, and for the time 
being to have Himmler take over Germany, and for the creation of a western alliance 


against Russia.°” 


Schellenberg reported this, but Himmler hesitated to act against Hitler. He hated the idea that 
Russia would not be defeated and that, as Schellenberg stated during the Nuremberg trials, 
‘At first Himmler hated me for it but then he began to think about it because of my 
documentary evidence.’ Schellenberg admitted: ‘In 1943 I began to use astrology with 


Himmler. I needed it as an instrument to get more influence . . .”*° 


Hewitt was a long-time friend of Roosevelt, who sent him to Stockholm under the aegis 
of the OSS to report on the Scandinavian countries. Schellenberg and Kersten approached 
Hewitt through a friend of the latter’s, with a message from Himmler, allegedly to negotiate a 
peace agreement with Himmler, leading Germany into an alliance with Britain and the United 
States against Russia. A Swedish manager in a business firm of a friend of Hewitt’s 
approached him and told him that Kersten wanted to have a word with him. The therapist 
was described as ‘one of the most powerful men’ in Nazi Germany. Hewitt met Kersten in 
October 1943. Already, the German had made attempts to contact OSS in Stockholm, but 
they avoided any meeting. Eventually, Hewitt met several times with Kersten, which created 
the misleading impression to Kersten and Schellenberg that he was seriously considering 
their peace plan. In his report, Hewitt stated that: 


The doctor [Kersten] urged me to come to Germany to discuss Himmler’s position 
with him, and to see whether a settlement might be possible. He indicated clearly that, 
on certain conditions, Himmler was prepared to overthrow Hitler and that he was the 
only man who had power to do so in Germany. 


Hewitt added: 


He [Kersten] mentioned to me that Himmler was organizing his own [shadow] 
government within the SS and that his two chief advisors on foreign affairs were 
Oberführer Walter Schellenberg and Dr. Braun, and that he would be glad to get one 
of these men to come to Stockholm to confirm what he had been saying to me. 


Hewitt met with Schellenberg and eventually told him and Kersten that he would return to 
Washington to report on their meetings and be informed of the US Government position. 
Himmler started being suspicious of the intentions of Carl Langbehn, his friend and lawyer. 
Indeed, Langbehn secretly met with Allen Dulles in Bern, but this was reported by SD spies. 
After the 20 July 1944 attempt against Hitler, this was leaked and he was arrested. Himmler 
had nothing to do with him and did not support him. He was tried and executed. 

Schellenberg and Kersten felt that this might be their future with Himmler, who remained 
loyal to Hitler. Herschel V. Johnson, the US legation head in Stockholm was informed of the 
Hewitt secret talks and asked for the immediate recall of Hewitt, fearing that if the Soviets 
found out, Stalin would turn against Roosevelt for ‘betrayal’ of the Allied cause. Donovan, 
the chief of the OSS, who forwarded Hewitt’s report to the President, wrote that he had told 
Hewitt: ‘not to do this [to go to Germany to see Himmler] as I assumed you would not care 
to have Americans in Germany on such a basis.’ In any case, Roosevelt was strongly against 
any agreement and wanted the unconditional surrender of the Axis powers.*! 

For Schellenberg, now deeply disappointed that no agreement was reached with Hewitt, 
Himmler was an ‘unbalanced character’. ‘I myself was in danger for my life. More than once 
I thought of leaving Germany before 1944. But I was convinced I would have to remain in 
my post and do what I could.’** Indeed, Schellenberg was not afraid of an assassination 
attempt by British agents in his Berlin headquarters but by German antagonists within the 


SD. He wrote: 


My desk was like a small fortress. Two automatic guns were built into it which could 
spray the whole room with bullets. These guns pointed at the visitor and followed his 
or her progress toward my desk. All I had to do in an emergency was to press a button 
and both guns would fire simultaneously. At the same time I could press another 
button and a siren would summon the guards to surround the building and block every 


exit.4° 


Ultimately, Himmler did not sanction any peace deal at this time; it was Kersten and 


Schellenberg who took the initiative and gave the Americans and the British this 


impression.“ 


Schellenberg went to Sweden on his own initiative in 1944, on another secret peace 
mission. He informed a Swedish friend who referred it to the British ambassador. He 
received the ambassador’s reply, ‘negotiations were impossible’ with Hitler; the suggestion to 
Schellenberg was clear; ‘do away with Hitler.’ Schellenberg did ‘not dare take this last step’. 
He explained later that he feared for his family which was still in Germany, adding: 
‘Therefore, I tried to stir up Himmler against Hitler by astrology.’ At the end of April 1945, 
Himmler told Schellenberg that he should have listened to him in 1943 and seized the 
leadership from Hitler and made a peace deal.*° 

Undoubtedly, the aspirations of Ruiz Guifiazu, his close associates and Goyeneche, for 
Hispanidad and making Argentina an intermediary, played into the hands of Schellenberg, 
the master manipulator of Nazi espionage. The spymaster, who had been awarded the Iron 
Cross 1st and 2nd Class and the War Merit Cross 1st and 2nd Class for his plots, would 
orchestrate another secret scheme with the Argentine Government: the mission of Osmar 
Hellmuth to Germany, to be explored in a later chapter. Condemned to six years in prison for 
war crimes against Russian prisoners of war, Schellenberg was released in 1950 and died in 
Italy in 1952. 


CHAPTER 10 
THE MAN FROM THE SD 


I think you will agree that the SD were extremely fortunate in their choice of Johannes 
Siegfried Becker as chief of their operations in South America, as is shown by his 
energy and ingenuity in keeping their services going. His laborious system of cut-outs 
and his care in keeping his different sections in water-tight compartments undoubtedly 
greatly contributed to his success in this connection.+ 


American and British intelligence officers of the FBI, MI6 and MIS5 never hid their 
admiration for their opponent; Becker, a talented, resourceful and careful operative evaded 
arrest until 1945. The spymaster, posing as a merchant, created espionage networks from 
scratch and sustained them in Argentina, Brazil and Chile and always took great care with 
operational security, avoiding risk-taking missions or secret contacts with Latin American 
officials which could be uncovered by their countries’ counter-intelligence and police 
apparatus. The photos of Becker show a dark-haired tired man in his forties with a 
moustache; no one could suspect of him being an SD officer. 

Johannes Siegfried Becker was born on 21 October 1912 in Leipzig. He worked as an 
apprentice at a commercial firm before studying at the University of Leipzig in 1931-2, a 
course of ‘organisation for the physical development of Youth’. The main purpose of this was 
the secret preparation of infantry officers, thus circumventing the Versailles Treaty 
limitations. He graduated with the title ‘professor of physical education’ and in 1933 he took 
up employment in the central German coal syndicate and, soon afterwards, volunteered for 
the Wehrmacht. After four months, he was commissioned as a second lieutenant in the 
Reserve and served until April 1935. Afterwards, he was assigned to a government social 
welfare organization. Becker was a Nazi sympathizer who had a personal interest in working 
abroad: to escape the financial misery of Interwar Germany. An influential friend introduced 
Becker to a manager of the Federico C. Koller company of Buenos Aires and, hopeful for a 
new start in life, he left for the capital of Argentina in April 1937, with a contract through 
which he would receive 20 per cent of net profits. The Argentine Embassy in Berlin had 
granted him a one-year visa, as he had requested, and his plan was to return within a short 
time to Germany a wealthy entrepreneur. However, in Buenos Aires he was disappointed by 
the treatment he received from the company and asked his friend to be allowed to return, but 
the friend insisted that Becker had to stay to save the merchandise assigned to him, which 
was being held at the Customs House of Buenos Aires. Eventually, in the summer of 1938, he 
sailed for Germany. In Berlin, he received a subsidy of 250 Reichsmark per month for 
expenses for half a year, as named representative of two other firms, and returned to 
Argentina. Becker hoped that this time his career prospects were dependable. 

On 1 September, the Wehrmacht invaded Poland and, two days later, Britain and France 
declared war on Germany. As an officer in the Reserve, Becker decided to return to Berlin to 


join the army. With this in mind, he presented himself at the Germany Embassy, but 
Ambassador Thermann, Captain Niebuhr and the rest of the officials could not do anything to 
help German subjects return home, so Becker and other Germans residing in Argentina were 
left to their own devices. Besides, the naval blockade of Germany made it impossible to 
make the journey from Buenos Aires to Berlin without the danger of being intercepted and 
interrogated by British authorities in the intermediate destinations.* 

Though not trained as a spy, Becker showed cunning and ingenuity; he paid USD 100 to 
a sailor who would allow him to stowaway on board the cargo ship Gunene. He made hasty 
preparations to leave Buenos Aires, selling the greater part of the assets of his sales office 
and entrusting a German broker with the remainder. The ship disembarked on 10 January 
1940 for Montevideo. After only two days from Montevideo, Becker approached the captain, 
who allowed him to remain on condition that he worked as a crew member. 

Becker had not told the captain the truth; he claimed that his name was Clement Perez, an 
Argentine subject, who had lost his identification papers. He was a musician who needed to 
get to Spain, as his band had already left Buenos Aires. The Gunene first reached Funchal in 
the Madeira Archipelago, to unload cargo, and Becker, who had made the acquaintance of the 
telegraph operator of the ship, was informed by him that the Portuguese authorities, together 
with British intelligence, regularly interrogated cargo crews. He prepared to flee the ship to 
avoid interrogation. 

The resourceful Becker escaped the ship unnoticed and found the office of the German 
consul, requesting help to hide for a while and to prepare identity papers. Surprisingly, the 
consul refused to help him; Becker was left in limbo and had no other option but to return to 
the ship. Indeed, two to three days later, the crew was interrogated by Portuguese port control 
authorities in the presence of British intelligence officers. Becker insisted that he was an 
Argentine musician who needed to join his band in Spain. He did not convince his 
interrogators and he was transferred under custody to the recently arrived Italian merchant 
ship Conte Grande, on her way from Genoa to Buenos Aires. So he was sent back to 
Argentina, although, when the ship reached the Canary Islands, Becker tried again to make 
his escape. He managed to board a small vessel and reach the port of Las Palmas where he 
looked for the office of the German consul. Eventually, he found it and asked for help to 
return to Germany. This diplomat proved helpful; he issued him a passport in his real name 
and arranged for him to board a flight to Madrid on Iberia airlines. Becker travelled on to 
Barcelona by train and then Rome by air. Tired, with no money left, he approached the 
German Embassy for financial aid to reach Berlin, so that he could report for service as a 
Wehrmacht officer. He had no trouble in persuading the civil attaché, the SD officer of the 
embassy, of his good faith and loyalty to his country and received 5,000 lira for travel 
expenses. The attaché ordered him to go to the RSHA division of civil information once he 
arrived in Berlin. 

Finally, on 2 April, Becker arrived in Berlin. He reported immediately to the 
Wehrkreiskommando Ausland, the First Regional Military Command, where all Germans, 
who had lived abroad, had to report for military service. Afterwards, he went to the RSHA 
division, as the civil attaché of the German Embassy in Rome instructed him, where a Major 
Rossner of the SD interviewed him. After hearing his story, Rossner commended his 


patriotism and fidelity and surprised Becker by telling him that, given his knowledge of the 
Argentine country and language, he would be ordered to serve as a spymaster, as a member 
of the SD who would organize intelligence networks in the country.? Evidently, the SD had 
found it difficult to find experts in Latin America. Rossner then introduced him to Heinz 
Lange, who was in the building and about to embark on the same mission, to spy for the SD. 
Lange had lived for ten years in Paraguay and was about to depart but was willing to give the 
names of contacts whom Becker could call on once he had returned to Buenos Aires.* 

The training of the new spymaster began almost immediately under the supervision of 
Rossner and lasted for a month and a half. Becker was introduced to espionage tradecraft and 
cipher communications and his instructors were so confident in his progress that Rossner and 
his superiors wanted to plunge him into the secret war as soon as possible. In early June 
1940, Becker boarded a flight to Rome with Buenos Aires as his final destination. His 
assignment was to work with Lange to enlarge a network in Argentina and in South America. 
Becker had to set up a secret mail and communication system with Europe, based on neutral 
flag ships and existing airline connections, mainly of the Italian company LATI. He would 
not gather military information unless he came by it incidentally; his task was to gather 
intelligence on politics, the economy, communism in South America and the relations of the 
Latin American countries. He should also analyze the influence of the Allied countries, in 
particular Britain and the United States, upon the South American states and their stance 
towards war, Allied propaganda and the press.” 

Rossner ordered Becker not to reveal to the German Embassy staff his real mission. He 
was given USD 8,000 to organize the network for the SD; the same amount was given to 
Lange who had already left for Argentina. In fact, Rossner ordered Becker to tell Lange to 
hand over to him the amount given. The USD 16,000 in total would support their espionage 
operations for six months. In addition to banknotes, secret couriers, the so-called ‘wolves’ 
aboard Spanish ships, brought to the spy ring low-bulk, high-value material: the expensive 
pharmaceuticals and gems which could readily be sold on the black market.® 

Meanwhile, international travel restrictions were increased and diplomats were almost the 
only people allowed to travel by air. The SD arranged with the Auswartinges Amt for Becker 
to be named as a diplomatic courier to the embassy in Rio de Janeiro. When he stopped in 
Rome, he was given a trunk. The LATI flight Rome—Rio de Janeiro took him to South 
America. He visited the embassy and delivered the correspondence. Then he boarded a flight 
of Condor Airlines and reached Buenos Aires on 10 June 1940. Becker had no trouble in 
finding the embassy and handing over the rest of the correspondence and the trunk.’ 

Ambassador Thermann was furious when he opened the trunk in front of Becker and 
discovered that it contained explosives. Becker, who pretended not to know what he was 
carrying, seemed baffled also. Thermann turned to Becker asking him of his real mission, 
only to receive the answer that he was an SS member, nothing more. He would not tell the 
Ambassador that he would be setting up an espionage organization of the SD in parallel to 
that of the Abwehr. Thermann, dissatisfied, demanded that the suitcase with the explosives be 
disposed of as soon as possible. The Ambassador cabled Berlin demanding an explanation of 
why a diplomatic courier was transferring explosives. Eventually, it was admitted that two 


suitcases were exchanged with a trunk in Rome. Only later it was revealed that Ewald 
Geppert, the head of Amt VI/D, responsible for the Americas, gave the explosives to Becker 
to ‘undertake sabotage which would injure the British’, even though Becker had received 
orders from his superior officers ‘not to undertake any [sabotage] operations’. A memo of 19 
August 1940 made it clear: ‘the arrangement was that the suitcases [filled also with 
explosives] were to be used for different purposes only on the specific direction of the Chief 
of the Security Police and SD [Heydrich] in agreement with the Foreign Ministry.’® 

Becker started making contacts in line with his espionage mission and, firstly, he 
contacted Wilhelm von Seidlitz, as ordered by Berlin, who had been working for the Delfino 
company. He had been living in Argentina for many years and had valuable experience. Von 
Seidlitz had worked under Sandstede (the former press attaché involved in the Patagonia 
plot), and now, under the supervision of Lange, they had arranged for commercial reports to 
reach Germany by air mail. Since December 1939, Niebuhr, Seidlitz and their associates had 
devoted the largest part of their resources to arranging for Graf Spee crew members to be 
smuggled out to Europe. Becker declined to get involved in this effort, because this would 
divert him from his main mission.’ 

Soon, Becker met with Lange, who admitted that he had little money left to hand over to 
him as Berlin had ordered. Becker realized that the escalation of the war would lead the 
British to impose more restrictions on transatlantic travel. The air connection of Europe with 
Latin America, which facilitated the speedy dispatch of reports, could not be taken for 
granted. With this in mind, by autumn 1940, Becker had travelled to Brazil and recruited five 
pilots of the LATI and Air Condor airlines and arranged for sealed envelopes in the regular 
mail to reach mailboxes in Spain and Italy. Becker, an accomplished liar, confided in them 
that he was sending letters to his secret lover, none other than Clara Fadda, the secretary of 
Bruno Mussolini, the president of LATI and second son of the Italian dictator. In parallel, for 
less urgent messages, he arranged for members of the crews of Spanish steamships to 
smuggle letters out of Argentina. The Spanish sailors who worked for Becker were veterans 
of Franco’s Blue Division, which was fighting alongside the Wehrmacht in Russia. ‘Few of 
them [the Spanish] were paid for their efforts’ stated an arrested member of Becker’s spy 
ring.!° 

Initially, Becker had few secret sources available, so his reports were based on published 
information in Argentine newspapers, as well as British and American scientific and 
technical magazines available in Argentina and Brazil. Sympathetic ink was used and the 
letters were delivered personally to Fadda, who was instructed, after the intervention of the 
SD, to deliver them to a Rome mailbox; the owner of the mailbox forwarded them to an SD 
mailbox in Berlin. In October 1940, as part of his secret survey of South American countries, 
Becker went to Bolivia and contacted a 33-year-old German, Hellmut Strehmel, in La Paz, 
recruiting him as an agent who would send his reports by air mail to Buenos Aires to a 
designated mailbox. But Strehmel proved to be neither a good nor a motivated source of 
information."! 

Becker ventured also to Lima, in Peru, where, with the help of the press attaché of the 
Germany Embassy, he recruited a 41-year-old German employee at an import—export firm as 


an agent. He recruited other sources in Santiago, Chile. Becker complained that the air mail 
by LATI to Europe was too slow and, in January 1941, wrote to the RSHA asking for more 
money to establish a transmitter network. He insisted that sooner or later the LATI flights 
would be suspended and the speedy communication with Europe would be lost.! 

Becker wanted to turn Rio into the information center of his radio network and as the 
head of the South America espionage service of the SD, stationed in Buenos Aires, he had to 
travel whenever there was the need. Seidlitz was the man responsible for operations in 
Buenos Aires and Lange the organizer in Rio. Seidlitz ‘would use his judgment’ in his reports 
covering the economy, commerce and politics, as well as the relations of Argentina with the 
United States. The most urgent reports were transmitted; others were sent by air mail and the 
rest by Spanish sailors/secret couriers. Becker needed money and personnel to man his South 
American radio and reporting network and pleaded that Ambassador Priifer in Rio facilitate 
his journey back to Germany, emphasizing that it was ‘very important’ to reach Europe. The 
diplomat had been introduced to Becker when he had delivered him correspondence, a year 
before and Priifer did need a courier; besides, he was angry with Becker and wanted to get rid 
of him to Europe. Becker was noted for his ‘arrogant’ behavior towards the diplomatic staff 
in Rio; primarily, there were rumors amongst embassy staff that Becker, posing as a wealthy 
merchant, had seduced the wife of a Brazilian politician, drawing attention to himself. Some 
claimed that he eventually left her pregnant. Thus his return to Germany was seen as his 
withdrawal from the intelligence game.!* 

Before leaving for Germany, Becker interviewed the recently arrived Jonny Schnieter, 
sent from Berlin via the Far East as a radio operator. Schnieter had orders to work for Becker 
and carried USD 5,000 for the network, which would be led by Lange. In September 1941, 
Gustav Utzinger, an SS Hauptsturmführer (captain), working for Telefunken, arrived in Rio. 
He was a close associate of Captain Niebuhr and started working Becker’s network to build a 
transmitter. !4 

The role of Becker as spymaster was no secret to Miller, the MI6 station chief in Buenos 
Aires, Montevideo and Rio de Janiero. In March 1941, a Siegfried Becker ‘was reported by a 
reliable source to be the supreme Chief of the Storm Troops and to work from office 446 
Alsina 1367, Buenos Aires’.!° A prisoner of war, Lieutenant zur See Gerhard Ulpts, who had 
served aboard battle cruiser Dresden, was the first to give information to British intelligence 
on the mysterious Becker in August 1941. The first note of MI9 to MI6 read: ‘the person 
whom Gerhard Ulpts was referring to as a Secret Agent in Rio is a certain Siegfried Becker 
and Baumann.’ For his interrogators, Lieutenant Ulpts was ‘possibly the good fellow type’ 
who looked ‘tough’ but was ‘not a good type for secret operations’.!° Ulpts said he first met 
Becker at the Fiihrerschule in Hamburg and knew he was an SS officer. Later, Becker and 
Ulpts met in Santos during a port call of the Dresden, where they had dinner and Becker tried 
to impress upon Ulpts his secret credentials and enlist him in his spy ring. Ulpts did not show 
any interest; for him Becker seemed ‘a pretty shady character’.!” 

Ulpts told his British interrogators that there was an SS officer who was a spy in Rio and 
that he was ‘an adjutant of Goebbels’. He was building a transmitter on the island of San 
Sebastian and had one in operation already. This spy ‘had learned Spanish and started a 


business in the Argentine with a German-Argentine partner who did not know his real 
purpose’ and ‘he had managed the whole of the Graf Spee affair, helping the crew escape’, 
and after this, had flown back to Germany where he became ‘Hauptmann’ in the SS. He ‘had 
not been allowed to return to Argentina’, and had reached Brazil. The interrogators informed 
the MI6 that 


source [Ulpts] said that this man was blond with curly hair, but he had grown a beard 
and dyed his hair black and then returned to the Argentine with a woman spy who 
posed as his wife. Source [Ulpts] states that they are still there, he had seen them in 
Sao Paolo the previous summer. 


However, Ulpts’ information was fragmented: 


When in Brazil, the man had made the acquaintance of a Brazilian girl who worked 
for an English firm. He had given her a car in return for which she had procured 
certain documents for him from the firm where she worked which had been 
photographed. 


Ulpts said that the man — Becker — had told him 


of a plot to murder the leaders of the ‘Schwarze Hand’ [an organization of German 
dissidents], or whatever they call themselves, by putting in their drinks a poison 
which would leave no trace. The doctors not finding anything in their bodies, would 
attribute death to heart failure. The plot is thought to have been stopped by the 
German legation, whereupon the Minister, Tharmann (?) [Thermann] was relieved of 
his post. 


Ulpts claimed that ‘this man [Becker] is head of the German espionage organization for the 
whole of South America. At one time he had even been responsible for the whole of North 
America as well.’ Of course, this was inaccurate. The mysterious man used aliases like 
Becker, Schulz, Mayer, Bachmann, Baumann, Schneider.'® It was evident that Becker had 
bent the truth to some degree in order to present himself as an accomplished German spy, but 
no doubt his role was clear.!? 

The MI6 representative in Buenos Aires was informed of the revelations of Ulpts and 
began his own investigations in order to ‘confirm that Becker is in fact an important member, 
if not the Chief, of the German I(ntelligence) S(ervice) in that area . . .’°° Indeed, a Siegfried 
Becker was reported as having residence in the capital of Argentina.” 

In August 1941, 


a reliable and secret source stated [to the MI6 representative] that he [Becker] was the 
chief of the German I[ntelligence] S[ervice] in South America and described him as a 
young man with curly fair hair. This source also reported that he received his initial 
training in the Fiihrerschule at Hamburg and that he travels extensively in South 


America, often posing as an Engineer. This source confirmed the address given above 
as being used by Becker as an office and further stated that he used the aliases, 
Bauman, Schutz, Mayer, Bachman and Scheider. 


In October 1941, the MI6 representative in Buenos Aires ‘reported Becker as travelling 
through the interior of the Argentina for the purpose of organizing the Nazi party activities’. 
In September 1942, MI6 in Buenos Aires reported that the house at 623 Bolivar Street, which 
was owned by Anton Schwurle, ‘was used as a meeting place for the Gestapo and, on 
occasions, as the principal address of Becker who was stated to have the private telephone 
no. 33-3463’. 

In September 1943, Becker was mentioned as being ‘a dangerous Nazi agent in a bulletin 
issued by the Free Germans’.*? Undoubtedly, Miller and his informers had scored a coup, 
shadowing successfully the SD spymaster. In March 1942, Miller wrote to London that 
Argentina was ‘assuming increased importance, not so much for fear of Axis internal coups 
but because she is almost only remaining country where enemy agents can operate with 
comparative freedom’. He asked for more money to finance the uncovering of German, as 
well as Japanese, espionage in the country. In 1943, Miller again asked for more support, 
insisting that Argentina was still ‘the one remaining territory for enemy activities in this 
hemisphere’. For Miller, his opponents the Germans, were ‘well entrenched, spend lavishly, 
and have many years start on us’. Most significantly, he warned that it was ‘a false thesis’ of 
policy for Britain to allow the United States to regard South America as their own sphere of 
influence.*4 

Miller travelled from Montevideo to Buenos Aires regularly to direct his secret 
operations. He noted his successful co-operation with Ambassador Kelly, who did ‘not 
hesitate to discuss with me and often asks my views on any matter of interest’. In 
Montevideo, the British Ambassador looked upon Miller as his ‘unofficial counsellor’ and, in 
May 1940, Miller held discussions with senior officials of the British Embassy in Lima, Peru. 
He concluded that he was seen as a ‘local private detective’ .*° 

In turn, Becker had to wait until October for a LATI flight to be found to board for 
Europe. The service was eratic; on 22 October 1941, Becker boarded a LATI flight, but a 
forced landing in Pernambuco, Brazil delayed his trip for a week. Eventually, he arrived in 
Berlin in early November, taking the diplomatic correspondence of Prüfer to the Auswärtiges 
Amt. A couple of hours later, at the RSHA, Becker met his recruiter and mentor Major 
Rossner, who informed him that as of November 1940, he had been promoted to captain of 
the Wehrmacht and was now transferred, officially, to the SS. Rossner was willing to further 
finance the SD network in South America, but Becker could not return; the entry of the 
United States into the war after the attack on Pearl Harbor created more problems with the 
LATI flights bound for South America. Having been transferred to the SS, Becker put 
pressure on Rossner to assign him to the Russian Front, since he could not be sent back to 
Argentina where Lange and Seidlitz operated.*° 

Becker argued that the spies in Argentina and Brazil needed radio communications and 
more money. He arranged for an Argentine of German descent, Juan Otto Schurer Stolle, to 


go as a Secret courier to Buenos Aires to hand over money and instructions to Seidlitz. Stolle 
left in February 1942.°’ Despite the fact that Heinrich himself wrote a letter to Ribbentrop to 
facilitate the return of Becker to Argentina under the cover of a diplomatic mission, LATI 
flights had been discontinued, so it was impossible for Becker to fly there.7® 

Elizabeth Weiglmayr Sommer was a German born in Argentina, who worked in the SD 
IV D4 with the personnel records. She revealed the intrigues at headquarters and Becker’s 
attitudes, with whom she met and talked regularly. She stated: 


. .. big mistakes were made in the choice and treatment of the agents [by the SD]. 
Money loving agents are not to be considered. The best agent is one who works 
because of his idealism. Section VI D4 had men of this caliber at their disposal who 
wanted to be useful to their country. However, by the time they were committed they 
were so thoroughly acquainted with section VI that they realized that in general they 
could not help their country but helped to increase the power of the commanding SS 
Führers through their success, who used their new position to exert pressure on the 
population. Each of these agents was glad to be able to leave the country, and to have 
nothing to do with the SS power politics. Becker personally told me of his great 
disappointment at the condition existing while he was in Germany in 1942.79 


As Sommer indicated, Becker’s initial assignment in Argentina was sabotage. It was the 
strong objections of Ambassador von Thermann which compelled the SD to back down and 
change Becker’s mission to espionage.”” 

In Berlin, Becker did not hide his anger with Lange, his associate in the first mission, 
who had questioned his leadership. Walter Schellenberg, the infamous head of SD VI and 
Daufeldt and the head of the VI D section at that time, consulted several times with the 
resourceful Becker, who in their eyes was a competent agent and, according to Sommer, both 
Schellenberg and Daufeldt were satisfied with Becker’s work. For Sommer, Becker was ‘a 
person who at one time was a good National Socialist but who had long since been 
disillusioned’. In Berlin, Becker ‘was obviously disappointed at what he observed going on 
in Germany, and after a short time there, wanted nothing more than to get out of the country 
and back to South America’. In Sommer’s opinion, who had access to all personnel files and 
their performance reports, Becker was an adventurer by character and ‘the most capable 
agent’ of the SD VI section D4.*! 

Becker wanted to escape from Berlin intrigue and so put pressure on his superiors to be 
dispatched to a combat unit. He was allowed by Schellenberg, or disposed of by his 
department, when it was understood that he was not seeking to become the protégé of 
anyone. He was sent to the Russian Front, where he served with a Waffen SS unit until April 
1942, when the RSHA recalled him to Berlin and he was reassigned to the the D4. The 
mysterious Major Rossner and the rest of the staff officers of the SD had noted the dramatic 
decrease in their intelligence from South America and, having confidence in the talent and 
organizational skills of Becker, ordered him back. Becker, having escaped the Russian Front 
and with the prospect of escaping Berlin, started examining ways to travel. He stole the 
papers of a certain Jose Luschnig, to whom Stolle had once introduced him. Lusching, an 


Argentine volunteer, had served on the Russian Front and had lost an arm in battle and 
sought to return to Argentina. Becker took his opportunity. The RSHA spies ‘made the 
necessary arrangements to secure his (Lusching’s) documents’ .3? 

According to Sommer, while in Berlin, Becker took the initiative to ‘collect’ (read ‘steal’) 
from a number of foreigners’ passports and identification papers and handed them over to SD 
VI F (falsification of documents section) to facilitate their accurate reproduction.*? The work 
of Abwehr and SD forgers was not always convincing and had cost the missions of many 
spies. In the case of Argentine documents, the production of a cedula (identification card) 
proved problematic. The forgers merely pressed the thumbprint onto the document instead of 
rolling it, as was customary with the Argentines. In addition, the Germans did not date the 
photograph, which the Argentine authorities considered a crucial detail for their records. 
Misspellings were noted; ‘comerciante’ (business man) was printed ‘commerciate’. The 
signing official was named ‘prefect general of police’; the correct title was chief of police.’*+ 

The papers of Lusching, however, had been accredited by the Argentine police and 
Becker changed the photo on the identity card and the passport. Posing as Lusching, he went 
straight to the Argentine Consulate in Berlin asking for his papers to be revalidated. 
Afterwards, he visited the Spanish Consulate to apply for a transit visa. Major Rosnner gave 
Becker USD 20,000, 5,000 Swiss francs and promised to send, via the German Embassy in 
Buenos Aires, USD 284,000 in Argentine pesos once he arrived in the country. Becker was 
‘to use his own judgment’ to recruit spies, operators and build a radio network. Rossner 
ordered him not to contact the embassy for any of the operations or to compromise German 
diplomats, ‘even at the risk of losing matters (intelligence) of interest’. Becker would be the 
sole chief of the SD South American operations, with the same intelligence requirements as 
before: economy, trade, politics and relations of South American states with the United States 
and Britain. Rossner did not give Becker a code book but a list of 2,000 abbreviations and 
words to represent certain names in radio transmissions, for example: Roosevelt was Rose, 
State was State Department, United States was Sam and Britain was Bull. Once in Argentina, 
Becker added new cryptonyms after informing Berlin, for example: Rame was President 
Ramirez, Farro was General Farrel and Cono was Minister Aranha.’ 

Becker’s journey to Argentina would last months, testing his commitment, initiative and 
endurance as a secret operative working alone. Under the name Lusching, he travelled by 
train to Madrid in May 1942. Contacts with shipbrokers revealed to him the extent of Allied 
control in the Atlantic islands and the difficulty of travel. The officials in Berlin soon lost 
patience with Becker, who kept them regularly informed; he was still in Europe and they 
ordered him back to Germany. For Sommer, who followed the secret correspondence, it was 
evident that Becker did not want to return to Berlin, being ‘desperate’ to reach Argentina.*© 

He ventured to Gijon on the north coast of Spain and made the acquaintance of a former 
soldier of the Blue Division who had fought in Russia, asking him for help to reach Buenos 
Aires. Becker revealed that he was also a veteran of the Russian Front and eventually the 
soldier helped him travel as a stowaway aboard the Spanish transport Rita Garcia. The 
captain of the vessel was pro-German; he had helped two officers of the Graf Spee escape 


from Argentina.?” 


On 1 December 1942, Becker hid in the coal storage. His belongings included a large 
amount of money and instructions for his network. Eight days after clearing Gibraltar, he 
reported to the captain, telling him that he was an Argentine, and gave him the fake papers of 
José Lusching. The captain agreed that Becker should pay only six pesetas per day, as it was 
not a passenger ship, just for his food. Soon, Becker was on friendly relations with all of the 
crew. 

On 2 January 1943, he reached Buenos Aires and, as the captain did not report him to the 
port authorities, Becker had no trouble in disembarking unnoticed. He then contacted Seidlitz 
and was informed that Utzinger, Lange and Schnieter had had to leave Brazil after a 
crackdown on their spy ring by the Brazilian authorities. Utzinger was responsible for all the 
technical arrangements for the completion of the transmitter. As the local SD chief agents, 
Lange was in Chile and Schieter in Paraguay for the time being.*® 

Becker informed Seidlitz and the rest that he was the head of the SD organization in 
South America and that he had money available for building the radio network. One of the 
agents, Schurer Stolle, introduced Becker to Calderon, an administrative employee of the 
Capitol Police, through whom he obtained a good conduct certificate in the name of Rodolfo 
Juan Moore. Becker arranged for the spies’ networks to be separate from the organization 
under Utzinger, thus upgrading security. Also for security reasons, Becker himself ‘did not 
wish to be informed as to the details of the service of Utzinger nor know his collaborators 
with the exception of a few by their cover names’.°9 

In mid-February 1943, Utzinger introduced Becker to Harnisch; Becker considered ‘he 
was undoubtedly capable and trustworthy’ .*° 

Captain Niebuhr, the man from the Abwehr, knew that Becker was the head agent of the 
SD but, in contrast to the traditional antagonism of these two services elsewhere, in 
Argentina they worked together smoothly. Becker had made Strehmel his secret courier with 
Niebuhr. Acting under the broad framework of instructions from Berlin, Becker, the 
spymaster now, authorized Niebuhr to give Utzinger 100,000 pesos and Strehmehl 84,000 
pesos; Lange was provided with 5,000 pesos. 

When Niebuhr was ultimately deported, Becker was left alone and he secured the co- 
operation of Colonel Arturo Brinkmann, one of the heads of Argentine military intelligence. 
Brinkmann, whom Becker gave the codename ‘Brik’, was a secret source of political 
intelligence with Seidlitz acting as courier of their messages.*! A wealthy German 
businessman, Franz Rudolf Schumann, had been the liaison of military attaché Major 
General Gunter Niedenfiihr and Niebuhr with the Argentina general staff handing them 
intelligence reports. However, Niebuhr’s successor, Major General Friedrich Wolf, gave 
Schumann instructions that ‘under no circumstances’ was he to accept intelligence from 
willing Argentine officers. Indeed, ‘a group of young Argentine officers did at one time offer 
their services’ to German intelligence and some ten officers were listed as potential 
collaborators, but the ever-cautious Wolf and Chargé d’Affaires Meynen rejected their 
proposal for fear of endangering relations with the Argentine Government.** 

Meanwhile, Becker was given ‘Lilly’, a small Enigma machine brought by secret courier 
on a Spanish boat and, throughout 1943, commenced contacting Berlin which transmitted 


back 600 messages to Becker, mainly instructions. In parallel, the Unternehmen Kolumbus 
was a secret courier system between Spain and South America. Sommer, the clerk at the SD 
D4 registry, noted that ‘an impressive number’ of Spanish crew members were recruited as 
secret couriers — few were ever paid. Nonetheless, when two couriers were arrested and 
hanged by the British, panic spread among the others and many quit their assignments. Thus, 
in the first half of 1944, courier activities were noticeably reduced.“ Becker, with the 
Enigma machine, employed a Kryha device reporting to RSHA in Berlin.“ The Kryha 
machine (and its pocket version, ‘the Lilliput’) for encryption and decryption was invented 
by Alexander von Kryha who, during the war, served as a signals officer with the 
Wehrmacht. It was used also by the Auswärtiges Amt.*° 

The SD spymaster took great care in evading surveillance and the uncovering of his 
network whose reporting Berlin had increased ever since he had reached Buenos Aires. To 
upgrade security, he called for Seidlitz to resign and disassociate himself from the group; he 
had worked for them for years and must have been noticed by both the Argentine police and 
Allied counter-intelligence. Becker himself continued posing occasionally as Lusching. 
Harmeyer, the head of advertising at Casa Bayer, was recruited as the replacement of 
Siedlitz.4” 

Becker dispatched a confidant, Amorin, to Uruguay to gather political and economic 
intelligence. The spymaster had instructed his agents to pay attention to the Latin American 
press; ‘the local newspapers whose entrance into Argentina was prohibited, should serve as a 
principal source for such information.’ Becker himself visited Montevideo in April 1943 to 
consult with his spies. Meanwhile, Harnisch sided with the spymasters in Berlin, arguing 
that longer reports should be transmitted. In contrast, Utzinger — and Becker — wanted fewer 
words in the reports, to avoid discovery by the Argentine and Brazilian authorities employing 
radio locators. ^? 


CHAPTER 11 
GET THE ENVOY 


Becker, the resourceful secret operative who gave so much consideration to the security of 
his network, was involved in talks for the creation of the ‘Andes Bloc’, a secret plan of 
Walter Schellenberg to set up an alliance of Argentina, Bolivia and Paraguay against the pro- 
Allied Brazil, Paraguay and Chile. For years, Schellenberg, with the SD, had antagonized 
Ribbentrop’s Auswärtiges Amt. He hoped that if he could make the alliance a reality by 
helping pro-Nazi coups in Bolivia and Paraguay, he could completely sideline Ribbentrop. 
Nonetheless, it was not only Schellenberg who had conceived this grand plan. President 
Ramirez of Argentina and a number of highly placed officials and high-ranking military 
officers in Argentina wanted a pro-Axis coup in Bolivia using their own strategy. In London, 
the Foreign Office viewed the Ramirez government as seeking the ‘militaristic fostering of 
adolescent Nationalism tinged by xenophobia . . . sidestep(ping) the inconveniences of 
democracy by aping the Portuguese or even the Spanish Governments of today’.! 

Buenos Aires had been attempting to obtain arms from Nazi Germany for at least three 
years, fearing the aspirations of Brazil’s army, which had received Allied military aid. 
German intelligence officers like Harnisch and Becker had contacts with a number of over- 
ambitious and over-confident officers who could shape Argentine policy. Nonetheless, 
Becker believed that Harnisch had no support from Berlin. The Abwehr master spy was ‘in 
bad odor’ with both the Party and the German Embassy. Some German officials criticized 
him as being ‘more an Argentine than a Hamburger’ .* 

Captain Eduardo Aumann, the chief of the presidential chancery in Castillo’s 
government, and Major Mario Bernard were two highly placed contacts for Nazi intelligence. 
After the 1943 coup, they were promoted; Aumann was assigned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Bernard became private secretary to General Edelmiro Farell, the minister of war. 
These officers belonged to the secretive Colonel’s Lodge, many of whom had been trained in 
Germany. The SD was in contact with Commander Eduardo Ceballos, the Argentine naval 
attaché in Berlin. According to some claims, Aumann offered to hire secret agents for the SD 
from Argentine military intelligence. The head of Amt VI D/4, responsible for the Americas, 
Hauptsturmftihrer Kurt Gross, referred to Aumann as ‘a marvelous worker’ — helping the 
SD.’ 

Becker met with Pablo Stagni, chief of staff of the Paraguayan air force, who was keen to 
co-operate with the Germans against the Allies. There were many willing Nazi sympathizers 
in Paraguay, among them Captain Roland degli Ubert, the director of the national police 
academy and Marcos Fuster, the head of the secret police. Both officers were members of the 
secret Nazi group, ‘Ring of Fire’. Colonel Mutshuito Villasboa, the chief of the national 
police, was also a Nazi sympathizer as was Benitze Vera, the chief of the Paraguayan 
Cavalry. Though Paraguay had sided with the Allied cause at the Rio conference in 1942, all 
these officers provided Becker and his associates with political and military information. 


Aumann, the Argentine officer at the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, began secret talks with 
Stagni, with the knowledge of Becker. In July 1943, a high-level secret meeting took place: 
President Ramirez of Argentina met Harnish, Lieutenant Colonel Gonzalez-Ramirez’s 
secretary, Major Bernard (of the army of Paraguay) and Captain Francisco Filippi. They all 
agreed that in case Brazil declared war on Argentina, Paraguay would side with Buenos 
Aires. In parallel, Stagni was helping the SD in intelligence-gathering on the United States.* 

Becker also liaised with the middle ranks; in June 1944, he met with a trusted aide of 
Colonel Rafael Franco of the Paraguayan Army to discuss the potential for a coup against 
President General Higinio Morifigo Martinez. The aide told Becker that the army in the 
Chaco area was supporting Franco. In addition, ‘the majority’ of the population would 
support his colonel. Becker concealed his disappointment; he understood that Franco had no 
potential for success and that the Latin American military officers plotting coups were not 
Nazis or Fascists as Berlin assumed. They just were seeking power for themselves and could 
not therefore be counted upon as committed Axis allies.° 

Meanwhile, Ultra intercepts of the communications between Becker and Berlin, and other 
accomplices of the plot of the ‘Andes Bloc’, enabled US and British intelligence to gain a 
full current picture of German as well as Argentine plans to support coups in South America. 
In addition, a willing spy appeared at the US Embassy in Buenos Aires. Werner K6nnecke 
was the son of Harnisch’s employer as well as the son-in-law of Ludwig Freude, a wealthy 
German-Argentine businessman close to the German chargé d’affaires. KOnnecke was also 
working for the SD. He acted as a paymaster for Becker’s organization, but in 1944 he visited 
the US Embassy offering information in return for his family’s companies to be allowed 
dealings with Allied countries.° 

The SD had contacts with the anti-Semitic Integralist movement in Brazil. Following 
orders from Schellenberg, Becker tried to establish contact with this group who were being 
purged by President Vargas of Brazil who followed a pro-Allied foreign policy. There was a 
kind of ‘money for information’ agreement between Becker and the Integralists. In addition, 
Plinio Salgado, the leader of the Integralists, had agreed to foment anti-Allied sentiment in 
the Brazilian Expeditionary Force, an infantry division and a fighter squadron. The Brazilians 
fought in Italy from September 1944 to May 1945. Salgado was in exile in Lisbon and co- 
ordinated his alliance with the SD from there. Becker, in Buenos Aires, had been in touch 
with high-ranking Integralists Ferreira da Silva and Jayr Tavares, exiled in the Argentine 
capital since 1943.7 

Bolivia declared war on the Axis powers on 7 April 1943. Many members of the elite in 
Bolivia were pro-German and during the Chaco war with Paraguay (1932-5), General Hans 
von Kundt of the German military mission acted as a chief of staff for the Bolivian army. 
President Ramirez of Argentina met two confidants of Bolivian Major Elias Belmonte (who 
had served as military attaché in Berlin and collaborated with the SD); he was leading 
preparations for a coup. Ramirez promised financial aid if Bolivia would join the ‘Andes 
Bloc’. Eventually, on 20 December 1943, President Penaranda of Bolivia was toppled and 
Gualberto Villaroel, a member of the pro-German and nationalist Movimiento Nacionalista 
Revolucionario (MNR) and not Belmonte was elevated to the presidency. Ultra intercepts of 


messages from Becker and other agents revealed to the United States the extent of the 
involvement of Argentina in the coup, as well as the SD’s interest in ousting a pro-Allied 
president. Ultimately, although Villaroel aspired to fascist ideology, he did not break from the 
Allies.® 

Berlin instructed ‘Boss’ (Harnisch), in a message on 21 July 1943, which was again 
intercepted by Ultra: 


Your information, coupled with other reports, make it clear that an early rupture (of 
relations with Argentina) is unavoidable and is indeed close at hand. With the change 
of Government which would then ensue, the internment of Axis people could hardly 
be avoided. Hence the greatest reserve must be observed in relations with business 
friends, so that the loss of collaborators may be avoided as far as possible. It is of 
prime importance and should be your chief concern, that the intelligence link should 
be maintained even after the rupture and that its continued existence be secured under 
all circumstances, you must therefore take all the necessary precautions for all 
eventualities and report steps taken. If at all possible, you must begin even now, by 
appropriate behaviour, to guard against your own position being unmasked and 
endangered. In the interests of maintaining your personal collaboration we request 
you to confine your activities to the role of a disinterested onlooker. Bear in mind, 
too, that the measures you have reported could very easily lead to provocation. We 
remind you to nominate a collaborator for reports on economic and armaments 


undertakings.’ 


All the reports from Becker to Berlin were intercepted by Ultra and decoded, for example: 
Allied intelligence kept track of a scheme by President Ramirez to secure arms from Nazi 
Germany. The pretext for a secret contact with Berlin was the tanker Buenos Aires, launched 
in Sweden and owned by tycoon Aristotle Onassis, which had been unable to steam to 
Argentina since 1942, because neither the Royal Navy nor the Kriegsmarine would guarantee 
her safe passage.!? Staff officers of the Kriegsmarine feared that the tanker would be 
requisitioned for the Pan American Tanker Pool which was controlled by the United States. 
The Ramirez government claimed that the tanker would alleviate oil shortages in Argentina. 
In July 1943, Harnisch attended a secret conference with the Argentine leadership: President 
General Ramírez, Lieutenant Colonel González, Major Bernard and Captain Filippi. He 
reported their discussions to Berlin on 7 July and Ultra intercepts kept the Allies in the know. 
Ramirez feared a war with Brazil at the instigation of Washington; he was, after all, not on 
good terms with US Ambassador Norman Armour, who had been putting pressure on him to 
declare war on the Axis powers before 15 August. For Ramirez, this was an ultimatum. He 
(wrongly) assumed that an alliance with Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia and Peru would help his 
country deter Brazil. He desperately needed weapons and admonished the German Embassy 
for promising weapons without delivering. Ramirez hoped that dealing with the SD would 
ensure him direct communication with and influence in Berlin.'! 

Becker remained in the shadows, reassuring Berlin on 22 July 1943 that only Harnisch, 
who reported to the Abwehr, was known to the Argentine Government. Becker and Utzinger 


(the head of the transmission network of the SD in South America) would be safe if 
Ramirez’s scheme of the Buenos Aires failed. Berlin urged Becker to be careful; they warned 
him that with US pressure, Argentina would eventually declare war on the Axis powers. 
Becker should ensure that his espionage organization survived. President Ramirez had been 
pressing the Germans for the arms purchase. Nonetheless he did not know that the Argentine 
military attaché in Berlin, Colonel Santillana, was a collaborator of the SD and was providing 
information.!* Schellenberg had understood that Ramirez played a parallel game; he worked 
with the SD to get the secret arms deal done and he worked with the Auswärtiges Amt and 
the German Embassy in Buenos Aires to show that his country would remain neutral. It was 
double-dealing that Schellenberg was willing to tolerate.!° 

On 20 July 1943, Berlin ordered Becker and Harnisch, with regard to Ramirez’s plot for 
an arms deal, to show ‘greatest reserve . . . in the interest of maintaining your personal 
collaboration we therefore request adoption of role restricted to that of cool observer as much 
as possible’. This message was intercepted by Allied signals intelligence.!* 

Eventually, Ramirez decided that Osmar Hellmuth, a German born in Buenos Aires in 
1908 who was an Argentine subject, should go to Berlin on a secret mission to negotiate a 
secret arms purchase. Hellmuth had brown hair and blue eyes, his height was 1.79 m; he was 
a wealthy businessman, an insurance agent, with a wide circle in the Argentine elite and it 
was considered that he was trusted by the regime. Becker met Hellmuth and instructed him to 
go to Bilbao, to the Hotel Carlton, and contact the SD officer with a secret password. If the 
meeting did not take place, he should go to the German Embassy in Madrid asking for the 
police attaché. Afterwards, he would go to Berlin where Schellenberg would meet him and 
introduce him to Himmler and maybe to Hitler. Nonetheless, Becker was informed that 
Prince Schumburh-Lippe, the German consul, and Wilhelm von Schön, the ambassador in 
Chile, urged that Hellmuth should not to be received by officials in Berlin. Hellmuth’s 
‘secret’ mission was common knowledge amongst German diplomats in Argentina and Chile. 
Before leaving for Europe, Hellmuth had discussions with Becker and Harnisch: Becker gave 
him a letter which he could show in Berlin, as evidence that he had the confidence of the 
Argentine Government, as well as of the SD in South America. Meanwhile, Meynen 
protested to Vice-President Farrell and Gilbert, the foreign minister, that Hellmuth should not 
be allowed to venture on this mission.!° 

Colonel Peron, a rising officer of Ramirez’s regime and the future charismatic president, 
met with Hellmuth; he gave him a piece of cardboard cut in half to be used in secret 
identification procedures with Colonel Vélez. On 30 September 1943, Meynen cabled Berlin 
that Vélez, and not Hellmuth, was to be trusted for such a delicate task. Meynen wrote that 
Hellmuth ‘bragged about being an intimate friend of the Fiihrer’s and the latter’s personal 
representative here . . . He said that Hellmuth claimed that ‘thanks to his connections in 
Germany ... he will be able to resolve the arms delivery and tanker Buenos Aires affairs 
within four days of arrival and will be received personally by the Fiihrer’. Meynen’s message 
was intercepted by Allied intelligence.'° 

Soon, Berlin informed Becker of the reports Meynen had made about Hellmuth, behind 
Becker’s and Harnisch’s backs. Hellmuth was suspicious of the German Embassy officials. A 


German businessman connected to Colonel Perón, Ludwig Freude, claimed that he was an 
intimate friend of Hitler and talked with Chargé d’Affaires Meynen; they both sounded 
willing to sponsor Argentine Major Vélez, the soon-to-be-appointed military attaché in 
Madrid, on Hellmuth’s mission. Harnisch, the leading Abwehr agent, was aware of the 
intrigue and told Hellmuth ‘there must have been some indiscretion at the Embassy, where 
Freude, an intimate of von Meynen was always “hanging about”’. He wanted to ‘win some 
kudos, perhaps also a medal, in presenting a case which already, as a result of other people’s 
activities, was assured a successful reception’. Meynen ‘had obviously encouraged’ Freude to 
behave like this. Becker and Harnisch were very angry with Meynen and told Hellmuth that 
when he met Schellenberg, he should disclose everything Meynen had done against their 
plans and argue for his recall. Becker thought ‘Hitler would arrange the matter himself’, 
though Schellenberg, the SD and the Oberkommando offered the ‘best means’ to resolve the 
tanker issue. In Hellmuth’s last meeting with Harnisch and Becker, the secret envoy was told 
that he carried the authority which ‘might result in an agreement being reached between the 
two Governments for the eventual exchange of information’. He would work to remove Luti, 
the Argentine ambassador in Berlin, who was not pro-Nazi.!” 
Other intercepts of Harnisch’s communications with Berlin revealed to the Allies that 


the German Embassy had been kept informed of the negotiations with the Argentine 
Ministers, but, although Meynen had conveyed a message to Hellmuth before his 
departure, wishing him good luck, there was reason to believe that the Embassy 
mistrusted Hellmuth, on account of the latter’s former association with a British firm, 
and had tried, unsuccessfully, to secure the appointment of another individual in his 


place.!® 


Hellmuth departed Buenos Aires on 2 October aboard SS Cabo de Hornos. Once he reached 
Rio de Janeiro, he was kept under surveillance by the SIS and the US naval attaché office, as 
well as the Brazilian police.'9 

Ultra intercepts of the messages of Harnisch to Berlin on 17 October 1943 were pure 
gold, as they disclosed in full the Hellmuth mission and the secret plans of President Ramirez 
for an arms deal with Nazi Germany. The message read: 


My negotiations with the Argentine government are known through earlier reports. 
The Embassy was kept informed via Col [onel] Wolf. It was mutually agreed upon to 
let the groups involved know at once in case of similar actions. Contrary to this, the 
Embassy was making vain attempts, by using as mediators unsuitable V-Maenner, in 
disrepute with Argentine government, to enter into negotiations on the same basis and 
to eliminate me (? — questionmark put by decoder —) in a most unfair manner. The 
Argentine Government was finally induced by this to negotiate now without the 
German Embassy. The Government sent, on the 11th, aboard Cabo de Hornos, the 
reserve officer Hellmuth with a special commission to Germany. Hellmuth is . . . well 
informed and will report to you on all events and details. Because it is the matter of 
purely political affairs, ROT [Becker] will not take charge of (Hellmuth’s) 


introduction and taking care of him, however closely we here collaborate with ROT. 
To comply with the wish of Argentine Government regarding strict secrecy, I request 
you to desist from transmitting any reports to me, which are not of administrative 


character, via the ambassadorial route.7 


Miller, the MI6 representative in Buenos Aires noted that Hellmuth was a Nazi sympathizer 
and well-connected businessman. In September 1942, a German source of the MI6 in Buenos 
Aires handed over a secret list of Nazi Party officials, ‘together with their Secret Police, SS 
and SA units in Buenos Aires’. Hellmuth was named as one ‘principal agent’ of the SD.7! 

Most significantly, MI6 had a very good source, as a report of the MI6 representative in 
Buenos Aires read: 


A German source in Buenos Aires who has access to German Embassy circles and in 
particular to the Chargé d’Affaires [Von Meynen] has given us considerable 
information about Hellmuth and his mission to Europe. Our source has told us that 
this information has reached the Chargé d’Affaires and other German Embassy 
characters from the Argentine Foreign Office, who have disclosed, perhaps 
unwittingly, in conversation with Von Meynen, secrets which the rival German group 
to the Embassy would wish to be concealed from the Embassy. 


The spy revealed: 


Hellmuth’s ostensible reason for his journey to Europe, i.e. his appointment as 
Argentine Consul in Barcelona, is a mere empty pretext for his real mission with 
which he has been entrusted in the following manner: He has for some time past been 
in close touch with the group of Germans in Buenos Aires who are secretly 
conducting political and other espionage on behalf of the Sicherheitsdienst, that is, 
Himmler’s office. This group is in close touch with an inner circle of the present 
Argentine Government (which includes Ramirez, Gonzalez, Gilbert and Suero) 
through an intermediary, Enrique Kopp, and his group has led the Argentine Foreign 
Ministry to believe that they, rather than the Embassy, constitute the real 
representatives of the Reich in the Argentine. At the suggestion of this group, 
Hellmuth has been sent to Germany to discuss with the German Government the 
delivery of arms by Germany to the Argentine, and to give the German Government a 
clear and detailed picture of the political situation in the Argentine and the 
Argentine’s attitude and intentions towards the Germans. Hellmuth has letters from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs and from the President’s Secretary. An aeroplane is 
probably waiting for him in Madrid to take him to Germany and on arrival there he is 
to obtain an audience with Himmler and with Hitler. Hellmuth has informed the 
Argentine Government, who in turn have informed the Embassy, that he and his 
group have such power in Germany that he will be able to settle the question of arms 
delivery within four days after his arrival. The head of the German group in Buenos 


Aires is an intimate friend of the Fuhrer.22 


Owing to an accident, the Cabo de Hornos had to call at Montevideo, where Hellmuth was 
shadowed by MI6 agents and was seen contacting two suspected German agents on shore. 
MI6 had begun investigations in Buenos Aires, which had revealed that ‘Hellmuth’s name 
figured on the list prepared by the Argentine Parliamentary committee which investigated the 
anti-Argentine activities of high Nazi officials and German agents’. It was also reported that 
‘Hellmuth has been an insurance broker for the last seven years and the fact that he has 
suddenly become the possessor of a diplomatic passport is extremely suspicious’.*? MI6 in 
Buenos Aires had reported to London that the dossier on Hellmuth held by the Argentine 


police was redacted and ‘held in the safe of the chief of police, thus being invisible to our 


representative’ .?4 


MI6 headquarters was satisfied with the progress of the operation: 


The above information from our representative [MI6] is not only singularly 
interesting but also opportune in that it fits in extremely well with our most secret 
material. From the latter we have learned that though Hellmuth has been nominally 
appointed to the Consulate in Barcelona, he is in fact traveling to Europe on an 
important secret mission from the Ramirez Government to Berlin and that the 
negotiations which have resulted in this mission have been carried out by the SD 
agents directly with the President. 


Nonetheless, 


we have no definite indication of the object of this mission, but owing to the fact that 
all the arrangements for it appear to have been made by German agents in the 
Argentine, it would appear to be unlikely that President Ramirez would be in a 
position to make an effective protest against any action we might take in detaining 
Hellmuth. 


It was concluded: ‘. . . there is a distinct chance of obtaining valuable political information 
from Hellmuth under interrogation’.*° 

In Montevideo, Miller’s men followed him, reporting that Hellmuth ‘was extremely 
annoyed when he was told [by port authorities] that he could not land, but eventually 
permission for him to do so was obtained by the Argentine Naval Attaché’ who met with the 
Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs and discussed the issue.*° MI6 reported that, on 11 
October, Hellmuth landed at Rio and ‘was followed all the time’. The MI6 agents tailed 
Hellmuth who left the boat at about 9 pm 


and proceeded to Alhambra hotel where he phoned Arturo Carlos Ribot, either by 
memory or from an annotation, however he did not get the right number and started 
looking through the telephone directory. One [employee of the hotel] suggested he 
look in the classified section when Hellmuth informed him he was looking for Ribot . 
. . Our agent impressed he was very well known but, as far as he knew, had no phone 
in his private residence and that it would be better were he to phone next door 


neighbor, Camejo Azzi. 


This Hellmuth did and it was learned that Hellmuth and Camejo were acquaintances, the 
latter being the owner of Delphyn Co and both being yachtsmen. Eventually, Hellmuth 
returned to the ship.” 

MI6 agents had followed Hellmuth to the Urca Casino with the Spanish ambassador and 
three women passengers from on board who were not identified. They all returned to the ship 
at 3 am. Next day, 12 October, Hellmuth again was seen meeting with the Argentine naval 
attaché. He also visited the firm of Emilio Schupp who dealt in precious stones and 
diamonds. The agents who shadowed him reported that Hellmuth appeared to be interested in 
buying semiprecious stones. Hellmuth posted 24 letters ‘all of which we [MI6] managed to 
get hold of and they were opened and tested under ultra-violet ray’. In some of his letters he 
referred to having as company on board ‘those devilish Germans’. MI6 still had vital 
questions: ‘The points remaining to be cleared: to whom he phoned at Buenos Aires? What 
he purchased at Schupp’s; when he was last in Rio as he appears to know Rio by the way he 
shopped and the way he used the bus lines. ’?8 

MIS informed the Home Office of the immediate need for the Secretary to sign a Defence 
Regulations 18 B order for the arrest of Hellmuth, a holder of a diplomatic passport. It was 
made clear to Sir Ernest Holderness: 


Both the Foreign Office, MI6 and ourselves [MI5] are agreed on the paramount 
importance of getting Hellmuth here for an early interrogation, and that if we miss 
this present opportunity the information which he has (largely concerning secret 
negotiations between the Argentine and German Governments) may be useless to 
us 


MI6 and MI5 geared up for the operation to arrest Hellmuth while he was in Trinidad bound 
for Spain. The RAF Transport Command would provide for a Catalina to fly from Bermuda 
to Trinidad, bringing the escort party of Hellmuth — Corporal F. Sellers and Lance Corporal 
R. Saunders. Latest intelligence from MI6 in Rio de Janeiro confirmed that Hellmuth had not 
disembarked, although he was expected to in Trinidad.*” 

Orders were issued to Corporal Sellers and Lance Corporal Saunders; they would 
accompany Hellmuth aboard the Catalina to Bermuda and hand him over to the District 
Security Officer. They were warned: 


. . . the prisoner must not be left unattended during the journey. He is a dangerous and 
unscrupulous individual and should be watched at all times including visits to the 
lavatory etc. Do not have any conversations with the prisoner other than answering 
questions in a civil manner but on no account disclose his destination or venture any 
observations regarding his future. The prisoner’s effects are as valuable as he is 
himself. These will be handed to you with an inventory and will be sealed, with the 
exception of one suitcase to which he may have access if an overnight stop is made. . 
. You will be supplied with a pair of hand-cuffs and should the prisoner become 


restless or difficult to handle he must be handcuffed immediately.’*! 


The Cabo de Hornos arrived at Trinidad on 29 October. Her passengers were Argentine as 
well as German diplomats. British security decided that it would be better to wait until night 
fell ‘to avoid any embarrassing interviews with Argentine diplomats who might interest 
themselves in the case [of the arrest of Hellmuth]’. The party boarded the Cabo de Hornos at 
2 am on 30 October and, together with an officer of the Trinidad police force, knocked on the 
door of Hellmuth’s cabin. ‘He was taken by surprise, in his pyjamas and was informed that a 
detention order was signed by the governor of Trinidad. He did not claim diplomatic 
immunity.’°* He was taken by air to Bermuda and boarded HMS Ajax bound for Britain. 
Sergeant Lyford, with the assistance of the Royal Marines, kept Hellmuth under 24-hour 
observation throughout the trip. He did not interrogate him, but Hellmuth revealed that he 
was going to Europe on a ‘secret mission on behalf of President Ramirez’. Sergeant Lyford 
asked him if Germany was his destination, whereupon Hellmuth shrugged his shoulders and 
said that his country ‘is on friendly terms with Germany just as she is with England’. 
Hellmuth, who was very clever and a fluent English speaker, seemed, to Lyford, angry and 
not frightened.** 

Guy Liddell, the director of counter-espionage in MI5, wrote in his diary on 3 November: 


The case is not a very easy one since Hellmuth is technically an Argentine diplomat 
on his way to Barcelona to take up a position as Argentine Consul. In fact, we know 
him to be destined for Berlin where he is to discuss with Heinrich Himmler the 
question of getting arms into Argentina. If he has no incriminating documents on him 
and sticks to his statement that he is going to Barcelona, it will not be very easy to 
decide how he is to be disposed of . . . I later discussed the Osmar Hellmuth case with 
Dick White, Herbert Hart, and Blanshard Stamp. We decided that the best technique 
would be to send (name of intelligence officer unclassified) down to the port to meet 
him when he might ascertain something more about Hellmuth’s character and 
whether he had talked at all during the voyage. This would give us an indication as to 
the best method of breaking him. We all agreed that ultimately he would have to go to 
Camp 020 and that he would have to be detained here for the duration of the war. I 
felt that it was important that we should state the case with all its difficulties to the 
Foreign Office and make quite sure that if we sent him to Camp 020 they would not 


press us for confessions, visits by Argentine diplomats, etcetera.*4 
MIS informed the Foreign Office: 


The Argentine Consul Quiroca who was travelling on the Cabo de Hornos with 
Hellmuth handed in a telegram reporting Hellmuth’s detention soon after it had taken 
place on the 30th October. The question of the release of this telegram was referred to 
London and authority for its release was cabled to Trinidad on the 4th November. 
There is evidence from the highly secret and reliable source well known to you that 
the telegram was in fact received by the Argentine Government on the 4th November. 


Moreover the same source revealed that the Argentinian Ambassador in London at 
the time of his protest to Sir Alexander Cadogan was fully aware that the telegram in 


question had been received in Buenos Aires on the 4th November.*° 


The highly secret and reliable source was the interception of Argentine diplomatic traffic. 

Hellmuth was confined to Camp 020 at Latchmere House, the Axis spies’ prison in South 
London, on 12 November. Hellmuth was to appear in front of the commandant, Lieutenant 
Colonel Robin ‘Tin Eye’ Stephens, who had served with the Gurkhas and regarded himself as 
an expert in psychology. He was bigoted and inflexible and he never hesitated to boast that he 
had the methods to ‘break’ his prisoners. Stephens strongly believed, 


There must be certain inherent qualities [to break people in interrogation]: an 
implacable hatred of the enemy, a certain aggressive approach, a disinclination to 
believe, and above all a relentless determination to break down the spy, however 
hopeless the odds, however many difficulties, however long the process may take. 


To his subordinates, Stephens was short-tempered and some assumed that he was ‘quite 
mad’.°° 

Hellmuth protested to his guards that he had diplomatic immunity and that he should be 
allowed to contact the Argentine Embassy. Lieutenant Colonel Stephens wrote: 


I therefore decided to ignore him (Hellmuth) for some days so that he might meditate 
in prison. In the meantime, his papers were examined, but the only document which 
might be of the slightest assistance was a letter dated 1st October 1943. It was written 
to ‘My dear friend HOLM’ and was signed by Harnisch. It introduced Hellmuth to 
Holm. Harnisch started the letter with the cryptic phrase: ‘the bearer of this letter is 
one of my best friends and can tell you everything about our life, including our 
private life.‘ Harnisch asked Holm to help Hellmuth in obtaining precision measuring 


instruments through a secret channel.?” 


On 17 November, Hellmuth was brought before Lieutenant Colonel Stephens. Through 
Lieutenant Beith, the interpreter and interrogator, Stephens stated: 


Stand here. I intend to talk to you in measured terms today. I am speaking with 
authority, and full authority of Great Britain in war. My observations do not invite any 
replies from you and I shall regard any interruption as an incipient indiscipline. De 
facto you are a prisoner of the British Secret Service. You are in the British Secret 
Service prison. I hold you, quite simply, for espionage. De jure, you are the prisoner 
of the British Government. You are held by me under warrant signed by the Home 
Secretary. The overt act is contraband in war . . . Now the British Secret Service does 
not make mistakes. We may be slow but we are very sure. And when we are sure, we 
strike swiftly. For that reason you were arrested . . . Well, you are now in the British 
Secret Service prison. That fact is known to the Argentine President and to the 


Government of the Argentine. What have they done? Nothing. Why? I can tell you 
why. In the first place, because the President of the Argentine Republic is afraid. He 
is afraid of exposure, and so what does he do? He betrays his envoy. He regards him 
as a pawn which could be disposed of as of no account . . .?8 


Stephens reprimanded Hellmuth further: 


Actually you are a great fool to have left your profession, the sea, and to have dabbled 
in intrigues about which you know little or nothing. Still, the choice was yours. What 
has been your conduct? This Consul! This diplomat! I look in his property and I am 
reminded of the conduct of a cheap petitioner in an Arab bazaar. There are about 
seven trunks of gifts . .. Our determination is to obtain the entire truth from you, the 
whole truth, and when you lie, we shall know instantly. And day by day I shall call 
for reports; and day by day, if those reports are not satisfactory, you will suffer .. . 
Sentry! Remove this man.*” 


The interrogation of Hellmuth was friendly, with the repeated warning that, if he did not co- 
operate, harsh methods would be employed. He soon revealed the role played by Harnisch in 
organizing his mission, adding that the arms dossier the Argentine Government was 
interested in from Nazi Germany would be provided to him once he reached Madrid.“ 
Hellmuth carried a letter from the Argentine naval attaché in Rio for Sazenz Valiente. The 
letter contained a request for certain materials for the Argentine state oilfields. The 
interrogators concluded: ‘before the arrival of Hellmuth at Camp 020, the extent of 
Himmler’s indirect influence in the Argentine was unknown . . > During the first 
interrogation, it was ascertained from Hellmuth that, on leaving the Cabo de Hornos at 
Bilbao, he was to stay at the Hotel Carlton, where he would be approached by a certain 
individual with the phrase ‘Saludos de parte del Sr Seguismundo Becker’ (‘Greetings from 
Herr Sigmund Becker’). Hellmuth was to reply ‘Ah si el Hauptsturmführer’ (‘Ah, yes, the 
Hauptsturmführer’). It was noted that ‘confirmation [of this arrangement] was found shortly 
afterwards without reference to Hellmuth’. Indeed, ‘on the outside cover of a cardboard 
folder carried by Hellmuth were pencilled words’. One of the interrogators, Lieutenant Beigh 
‘had the bright idea of translating the Spanish words to English’ and decoding followed: 
Seguismundo was Sigmund; Panadero was Becker; Principal was Haupt; Temporal was 
Sturm; Conduector was Fiihrer.*! 

Two of many dozens of photographs found in Hellmuth’s baggage were identified as 
Harnisch and Becker. Hellmuth admitted that, once in Madrid, he would seek Schellenberg, 
who would take him to Himmler in Berlin. The interrogators noted that in his signed 
statements Hellmuth tried unsuccessfully to hide the friendship between Harnisch and 
Schellenberg. Further, the tanker Buenos Aires, once released, would transfer German 
technicians and arms. An officer of the Argentine Naval General Staff, named Rumbro, was 
already selected to command the ship, which would have been classified as an Argentine 
navy auxiliary and therefore would have been exempt from Allied inspections.‘ 

Hellmuth gave an exact description of Becker, who was ‘an assistant of Colonel Wolf’, 


the new military attaché; Becker was slight, athletic, 30-35 years old, 1.80 meters in height 
with fair hair, pale face with a moustache, well groomed, dynamic, but unobtrusively dressed. 
He was living at 1277 Esmeralda Street in Buenos Aires.*° 

Hellmuth spoke also about Harnisch: 


as a result of a friendship which he (Harnisch) had, I believe with Schellenberg 
following his last trip to Germany, Harnisch is a kind of inspector and this gives him 
authority at the Embassy. To my knowledge, he is especially interested in politics; in 
keeping contact with the (Argentine) Government, I know that he works on a parallel 
course, that is to say, in full agreement with the [German] Embassy. This situation 
latterly gave rise to rivalry which in the case of the tanker appeared to have reached 
the culminating point. He was very connected with the Castillo government... 
Harnisch had one interest, giving information of use to Argentina and obtaining such 
information as would be of use to them, that is to say, any information we might have 
and I do not think that was much. In order to reach such a degree of confidence he 
had to give clear proof of his power. I (Hellmuth) realized this at the time of the 
tanker affair. Through these, our Government had received complaints on the 
behavior of our Chargé d’ Affaires, and in fact as an addition to my mission I was to 
make enquiries to see what truth there was in this, and naturally, if it were, he would 
be transferred immediately. 


The Argentine Government officials told Hellmuth that he had ‘full powers’ to resolve the 
issue with the tanker and arrange also for information-sharing with Berlin.*+ 
To Lieutenant Colonel Stephens at Camp 020: 


The case of Osmar Hellmuth, as a novel, would fail for improbability. [Indeed,] 
Events which crowd into a short space of time are fantastic. The tricks of fortune are 
grotesque. Until September 1943 Hellmuth was an obscure insurance agent in Buenos 
Aires. He was, however, a social upstart and had intrigued for years with the Nazis, in 
whom he saw chances of personal aggrandizement. Suddenly he becomes the 
personal envoy of the President of the Argentine Republic; he is charged with a 
mission to Himmler and Hitler. He is given diplomatic status. His success is such that 
he antagonizes the orthodox faction of the German Embassy; his strength is such that 
he can ignore them. His downfall is due to the over-confidence of the amateur. Within 
a month the British authorities flout his diplomatic cover, arrest him at Trinidad, fly 
him to Bermuda and sail him in HMS ‘Ajaz’ to England. Next he find himself in 
prison in Camp 020.*° 


No doubt, Hellmuth 


knows he has been sold by his President; he suspects he has been sold by the German 
Secret Service. Certainly he had been fooled by us. Disgrace is his lot. In a word, he 
is utterly foresaken . . . The British Secret Service, I suppose, have room for certain 


satisfaction, but the danger, I feel, is that there may be a loss of perspective.” 


There was no doubt that 


the Argentine Army, Navy and Air Force officer are corrupt and many of them are 
under financial obligations to the Germans. Internal loans are oversubscribed by 
German money. Gross favour is shown to Axis business concerns to the 
corresponding disadvantage to Allied trade interests. Loot from European capitals is 
funded on behalf of the Nazi leaders in Argentine. 


President Ramirez was ‘unscrupulous, a dictator’ compared to Hitler or Mussolini.*” 
Ultra intercepts continued to provide a revealing view of German reactions: 


it has been learned from Most Secret Sources that the German Charge d’ Affaires in 
Buenos Aires, [Von Meynen], had been warned by an official in the Argentine 
Foreign Office against Hellmuth and his German collegue, whom he now knew to be 
Harnisch. These two had been attempting to undermine the authority of the 
Embassy.*® 


In addition: 


it is learned from Most Secret Sources that the Argentine Ambassador in London was 
very distressed to find that at the very moment when he was making strenuous 
protests to the Foreign Office in the case of Hellmuth, the Argentine government 


changed their policy towards the Axis without giving him any warning.” 
Meanwhile, MI6 in Madrid reported that: 


when the ship [of Hellmuth] arrived in Spain and the Germans heard of his arrest they 
were extremely upset. They know that this man was arrested by Colonel Henderson, 
Chief of the Control Service in Trinidad. Osmar (Hellmuth) has a brother who was 


arrested in Rio de Janeiro for espionage.”” 


Was Ludwig Freude the man who leaked the secret of Hellmuth’s mission? In early 
December 1943, Foreign Secretary Eden admitted to the Argentine Ambassador, Miguel 
Angel Carcano, that ‘before the departure of Hellmuth, the British Government was informed 
by a prominent member of the Germany colony in Buenos Aires that Hellmuth would shortly 
travel to Germany via Spain in representation of a branch of the German espionage service in 
Buenos Aires’.°! Carcano cultivated good relations with the Foreign Office and, during the 
Blitz, he refused to leave London stating: ‘As long as the King and Queen stay in London, I 
will too.’ 

Foreign Office Under-Secretary Orme Sargent feared that the intelligence coup could 
have a serious impact on Anglo-Argentine relations unless some face-saving arrangement for 


Buenos Aires was initiated. He wrote to Sir Alexander Maxwell at the Home Office that 
Argentina was a vital source of food supplies: wheat, dairy products, linseed oil and meat. 
Over 30 per cent of British consumption derived from imports from Argentina. Sargent was 
worried: ‘I must tell you that we had some qualms as to the possible reactions of the 
Argentine government when they got to hear of our behavior about Hellmuth.’ There was no 
doubt that the Argentine Government was ‘pro-German, pro-totalitarian-minded, and, above 
all, anti-United States,’ Sargent added. Indeed, 


There was always a chance, therefore, that our action as regards Hellmuth might 
dispose them to impede the continued flow of most of meat and other essential 
products to the right quarter, and it was with some relief that we heard of their attitude 
as explained in [Ambassador] Kelly’s two telegrams and by the Argentine embassy . . 


Sargent argued in favour of the scheme proposed by the Argentine ambassador in London: 
Hellmuth to be released, the Argentine government to strip him of his diplomatic status and 
then, almost immediately, Hellmuth to be re-arrested by the British. Sargent wanted the 
Home Office to accept this proposal by the Argentines, fearing that they might ask for more, 
possibly the outright release of Hellmuth, and escalate the crisis, even by reducing meat 
exports to Britain. Besides, ‘the great British public would not take kindly to the 
announcement of the reduction in the existing meat ration’ .®? 


For MI6 


the real object of Hellmuth’s mission was to explain to the German Government that 
if the Argentine broke off relations with the Axis it would be due entirely to force of 
circumstances, and not to any change of sentiments on the part of the Argentine 


Government.°? 


Guy Liddell was keen to leak information of Osmar’s confessions, in order to boost the intra- 
German quarrels and intrigues. On 29 January 1944, he wrote in his diary that secret sources: 


indicate(d) that the Germans are firmly of the opinion that Osmar Hellmuth’s 
downfall was due to intrigues between the Abwehr and the Sicherheitsdienst in 
Buenos Aires. Herbert Hart is strongly of opinion that we should [-unclassified] these 
differences by the publication of as much of the information that we have from Camp 
020 as possible. Stuart Hampshire of the Radio Security Service is also very keen on 


this. We are going to work this up.°4 
In February 1944, Ultra provided further secret intelligence: 


it is learned from Most Secret Sources that the Germans are under the impression that 
it was a letter carried by Hellmuth at the time of his detention which seriously 
compromised the Argentine President and that it was the use of this letter which 
persuaded the Argentine Government to break with the Axis. The Allies threatened 


that unless the Argentine did so, all American countries would break off relations and 
United States troops would be landed. The position of the Argentine Government has 


been badly shaken and it may be considering resignation.°° 


In fact, Washington was frustrated; on 15 February 1944, Secretary of State Stettinius wrote 
to Roosevelt: ‘. . . we have heard from Ambassador Armour by telephone just a few minutes 
ago, that the Foreign Office in Argentina, which was on our side and was in favor of 
declaring war, has now been taken over by military authorities unfriendly to us. It is a very 
disturbing development.” Buenos Aires would not declare war on the Axis powers. 

British counter-intelligence was surprised when Camp 020 received a letter from 
Hellmuth’s father. A frantic search revealed that somehow the FBI was responsible for the 
leak of information or that it had been secured by Argentine espionage. MI5 informed MI6 
that: 


Information clearly derived from an 020 report (about Bonzo an arrested Italian spy) 
which had been passed on to Crosby, the FBI representative in B[uenos]A[ires], had 
in some way or another got into the archives of the Argentine police. The only 
explanation that the FBI could give at the moment was that possibly the report had 
been extracted from an unaccompanied bag sent down from Washington to B[uenos] 
Alires]. They promised to make inquiries. Since this incident there has been another 
of a somewhat similar kind. Hellmuth’s father has sent him a letter which was 
addressed to Camp 020 .. . It is possible that his father applied to the Argentine 
police who knowing that Bonzo was at Camp 020 assumed that Hellmuth would be 
there also and informed the father accordingly . . . Both these cases have certain 


political importance vis-a`-vis relations between USA and the Argentine.°’ 
In reply, MI6 informed MI5: 


there was evidence to show that the Argentine delegate to the Hemisphere Defence 
Committee in Montevideo had at least the opportunity to see the material contained in 
one of the 020 reports on the Bonzo case. I do not know what Liddell (MI5) was able 
to do about this matter but I feel that in such an important case as that of Hellmuth, 
the US Government may have felt that all the available evidence should be in the 
possession of the Hemisphere Committee and a similar leakage may have occurred. I 
do not propose to take up the matter with our representative in Buenos Aires as he has 
had no dealing on this case with either the Argentine Police or with Hellmuth’s 
father.°® 


In his turn, Miller, the MI6 representative in Buenos Aires, continued gathering intelligence 
on Hellmuth’s mission; in April, MI6 informed MI5: 


people (Miller and his associates) in Buenos Aires have received a report from 
relatable political quarters that Hellmuth had been instructed by Gonzalez ex-under 


Secretary of Finance and Lugones, ex-head of Ramirez’s Secret Service, to arrange in 
Germany for a (sic) Gestapo (agent), to visit Argentina for the purpose of instructing 
the Federal Police. The same source stated that Bernard, ex-aide-de-camp to General 
Farrell was responsible for persuading Farrell to recommend Hellmuth to the 


President, but that Farrell was not otherwise involved in the Hellmuth mission.” 


The Hellmuth saga seemed never-ending; MI6 received a report from the Ministry of 
Economic Warfare (MEW) which, quoting a ‘reliable official source’, claimed that Hellmuth 


was very active in Shanghai in May, 1941 . . . His activities were concerned with 
undesirable shipments to Japan, and efforts to break the rate of exchange. He was 
working in collusion with the firm Stern of Hong Kong. Hellmuth, who masqueraded 
as an Argentine merchant was regarded by our officials as a very sinister character. 
MEW would be glad to have any further information on this particular point. 


So far, the interrogation of Hellmuth at Camp 020 had not covered his endeavors in China.°° 


CHAPTER 12 
ON THE RUN 


It was a disaster. Becker reported to Berlin that Perón and Gonzalez had told him of 
Hellmuth’s arrest. They were informed by the Argentine ambassador in Caracas, Venezuela. 
Becker confirmed the information from Colonel Brinkman, the chief of staff of the First 
Division and head of the pro-Nazi Colonel’s Lodge. On 20 November, Berlin cabled Becker 
asking him if his organization could be put in danger after the arrest of Hellmuth.! Becker 
had been informed that Gonzalez and Gilbert wanted to send another emissary to negotiate 
the release of the ship. He noted though the gradually ‘cooler’ attitude of the Argentine 
Government towards the SD. On 10 December, Harnisch reassured Berlin that ‘the incident 
concerns neither me nor the Green [Abwehr] organization. I am still considered confidential 
agent by the government.’ This message was intercepted by British intelligence. 
Nonetheless, Berlin complained repeatedly to Harnisch about the lack of economic 
reports. Ultra intercepts disclosed a message from Berlin to their spy on 23 October 1943: 


For 2 months we have not been getting even a single report pertaining to military 
economy. As we have repeatedly reminded you, we are interested only in these, and 
not in the political ones. The funds which we have placed at your disposal can be 
used only for the former. You also pledged yourself to us in this sense. Even the 
‘business friend’ [Becker] formerly at your end does not understand you. A clear 
explanation is necessary. In your own interest we had your activity at your end 
declared as a defence service, and expect a soldier-like fulfillment of the duties.° 


Berlin, angry, in a further message, cabled Harnisch on 20 December 1943: 


. we feel the bitter disappointment that economic reports which we need so 
urgently are completely lacking. Our disappointment is all the greater as we reckoned 
and also must reckon on 3 valuable reports . . . You must definitely try and set up this 
economic reporting service as quickly as possible, as we must not neglect to deal with 
this sphere (of activity) . . . if possible find another (than Erwin Schriefer) suitable 
man to work with us, preferably a qualified journalist who works for the commerce 
department if necessary of one of the big daily newspapers at your end. A 
collaborator on a big specialist periodical should also be suitable.* 


News of Axis defeats in North Africa, Italy, Russia and the Normandy invasion had made 
Latin American fascists pessimistic of the potential of a Nazi victory and of the advantages of 
being seen to be linked to Germany and the SD in particular. Becker recruited Gustavo 
Adolfo Seraphina, a 43-year-old Romanian, who had lived for the the last 17 years in 
Argentina and worked as a translator for the Romanian consulate. He was to act as an editor 


and translator of press reports to be sent to Berlin. Another Argentine of German descent, 
Ilvento, was recruited to translate, as well as to comment on domestic politics. Utzinger, the 
head of the organization responsible for the building and maintaining of the radio 
transmitters, received from Becker the reports in clear text and arranged for someone 
trustworthy to encode them. Very special messages to Berlin were to be encoded by Utzinger 
personally. 

The ‘Bolivar’ network of the SD and the Abwehr in South America was in full operation; 
from late May to late September 1943, about 600 film strips were smuggled out with neutral 
ships to the SD. From June to August 1944, some 2,500 messages were transmitted to 
Germany. In parallel, the ‘wolves’, a group of smugglers directed by Becker, arranged for 
mica, platinum and industrial diamonds to reach Nazi intelligence in Europe. Utzinger owned 
33 transmitters and 27 receivers and eventually persuaded Becker to build one powerful 
transmitter instead of a group of weaker ones. His organization had its own secret courier 
system. Nonetheless, Anglo-American signals intelligence intercepted and decoded these 
messages deriving from HDZ, the call letters of the network of Becker and Utzinger. They 
were, however, deceived by Utzinger, who had created the impression of running a large 
network of transmitters.° 

The State Department and the FBI sought to increase efforts to disclose in full the 
‘Bolivar’ network, giving advice and equipment to the Brazilian police. The British 
ambassador in Buenos Aires from 1942 to 1946, Sir David Victor Kelly, reflecting also MI6’s 
views, insisted that ‘the continued functioning [of Bolivar] has been regarded hitherto as a 
useful source of information [for us]. 6 Kelly had entered the Foreign Office in 1914, but 
during the Great War, he volunteered for the army and was commissioned in the 
Leicestershire Regiment. From 1915, he served as brigade intelligence officer, being awarded 
the Military Cross in 1917. He was also a seasoned operative in diplomatic as well as 
military intelligence.’ 

The FBI’s quick action against the ‘Bolivar’ network was the result of Hoover’s quarrel 
with the Office of Naval Intelligence; in 1943, the Coast Guard Communications Intelligence 
section deciphered Enigma messages sent from a German secret station in Argentina. Soon, 
the Office of Naval Intelligence discovered that the FBI, which received the decodes from the 
coast guard and the SIS, jeopardized this intelligence with poor security procedures. At a 
conference of Hoover with the Military Intelligence Division and the Office of Naval 
Intelligence, Colonel Carter Clarke of G-2 insisted that only his department should supply 
summaries of intercepted messages to the FBI. The rest of the officers agreed. Hoover asked 
Rear Admiral R.E. Schuirman, the director of naval intelligence, not to interfere in FBI 
operations by withholding verbatim translations. In effect, he threatened that if this decision 
of the army and navy was implemented, it would ‘force him to close down the operations of 
the Argentine and Mexican agent nets’.® For the ever-cautious Director of Naval Intelligence, 
there was no point in discussion; ‘the use made of such information had to be secondary to 
the safeguarding of such [cryptanalytic] success.’ He would not provide the FBI with 
verbatim translations and in any case, if Hoover decided that it was necessary to confront 
German agents who were transmitting information from Argentina to Germany, the FBI 


director would have to ask for his advice beforehand. There was always the danger that the 
Argentine authorities would suspect the Allied cryptanalytic successes and warn the 
Germans. Already, the British Security Co-ordination in New York had voiced their fear that 
the FBI could compromise the security of Ultra. Eventually, Hoover backed down.? 

Meanwhile, Becker revealed his role to the German Embassy officials in Buenos Aires 
and worked together with the now Major General, Wolf, the successor of Captain Niebuhr in 
using the network to report intelligence to Berlin.‘° After the Pan-American conference in 
Rio in 1942, 


in which Argentine policy achieved an important victory over Washington in securing 
their point of view that the conference should recommend and not oblige the Pan- 
American nations to break diplomatic relations with the Axis countries, the United 
States began a strong campaign of propaganda to discredit Argentine policy. 


Becker and his close associates concluded that ‘whatever help [is] offered to Argentina or the 
adversaries of the United States in other South American countries would indirectly act as an 
efficient aid to Germany’.'' Nonetheless, the spymaster had neither the resources nor the 
personnel to launch a secret war against the Allies employing the Latin American regimes as 
proxy. In fact, the Argentine Government and police, deeply nationalist, kept suspected 
informants of the Axis powers as well as the Allies under close surveillance and were poised 
to arrest them if they found it expedient. 

The shaking up of the ‘Bolivar’ network of spies in South America originated when the 
authorities in Chile and Brazil began arresting SD informers. On 18 March 1942, after a 
lengthy surveillance, the Rio police arrested Gustave Albrecht Engels, who supervised the 
radio ring with the call sign CEL (hence the CEL network). MI6 in the city reported that the 
CEL was under the supervision of Engels ‘the rallying point for a complete espionage service 
in direct contact by Radio, by courier, and until January 30, 1942, by diplomatic cable with 
the headquarters of the German High Command’. Engels gave information about the elusive 
Becker; the British intelligence interrogation report stated that Engels was approached ‘by 
this SS officer (meaning Becker) towards the end of 1940 and learned that he was a “Major 
of the German Army also attached to the IW section of OKW”. According to Engels, as he 
told the police and MI6 subsequently reported, Becker ‘transformed the organization from a 
simple economic observer service into an espionage organization complete with short wave 
radio transmitting facilities and espionage agents in all fields which could interest or be of 
service to the OKW in the German War effort’. This organization was a ‘complete service 
[which] consisted of agents in the United States and Brazil furnishing information about 
shipping, economic and industrial currencies, war production and military movements in the 
United States and political and military developments in Brazil’. He added that 


the communication system was replete with radio, codes, mail drops and couriers 
operating on the LATI line and neutral boats. Until January 30, 1942 the existing 
communication facilities were supplemented by a liberal use of the diplomatic 
facilities of the German embassy. 


The CEL was in contact with the radio stations of other spy rings with the radio call signs: 
‘PYL in Chile, MAX in Mexico, with one BIEBEL, operating or to operate from Ecuador.’ 
Engels was provided by Becker with invisible ink and instructions on how to use it and he 
revealed that he kept in contact with ‘Diego’, who was known at that time as Captain 
Dietrich Niebuhr of the German Embassy in Buenos Aires.!? 

In October, Lange fled Chile to avoid arrest. Becker feared that the Chilean police would 
inform the Argentine authorities about him and abstained from any contact with Lange. He 
risked meeting him once, giving him 10,000 pesos, telling him to go ‘wherever he wanted’ 
and wait for future contact. Already, Becker asked Berlin that Seidlitz be relieved from his 
duties, emphasizing that he was well known to British intelligence due to his role in 
smuggling Graf Spee crew members out of Argentina. In the summer of 1943, Berlin replied 
that a submarine would come to pick up Seidlitz. Becker, who had great difficulties in 
financing espionage, arranged with a cut-out who did not know his espionage role to rent a 
boat to take Seidlitz to the location where the submarine would be waiting. Eventually, Berlin 
postponed the operation and, by the end of October, it was made clear that no submarine was 
coming to bring Seidlitz to Europe.'° 

For Becker, MI6 was the main threat to his organization. In September or October 1943, 
MI6 agents approached Esteban Jesus Amorin and, offering money, asked for his aid. 
Amorin went straight to Becker and warned him. The spymaster instructed him to accept 
their proposal in order to reveal their moves against him. The first meeting between Amorin 
and an MI6 agent took place in the British Embassy’s office of press and propaganda, at a 
building in Avenida Corrientes Street. The agent called himself ‘Mr Rubio’ and seemed 
interested in the Graf Spee crew members who were escaping to Europe. Amorin assured 
him that he would look into this. On hearing this, Becker ordered Amorin to give details of 
the Graf Spee smuggling operation, as well as ‘general information’ about German 
intelligence in Argentina. Indeed, ‘this tactic adopted by Becker resulted in his being advised 
of the persons and places which were in danger from indications given by “Mister Rubio” to 
Amorin’, as a postwar report on Becker concluded.'* Becker took security very seriously and 
hastily changed his residence, because Amorin informed him that ‘Mr Rubio’ told him that 
the German spymaster was located in two locations at Calle Posadas and Calle Oro. 

Major General Wolf, the successor of Niebuhr as military attaché in the embassy in 
Buenos Aires, stated to his interrogators, after the end of the war, that Becker’s cover name 
was ‘Rot’ (Red) in the Bolivar radio network and insisted that ‘he met Becker only once, and 
that by chance at a house in Belgrano, Buenos Aires, in the middle of 1943’. Wolf and 
Becker ‘were mutually anti-pathetic’. According to Wolf, Becker’s mission was primarily 
foreign espionage and then surveillance of Germans and the embassy staff. Most importantly, 
Wolf did not believe that Becker was working together with either officials or officers of the 
Argentine Government or the military.!° 

Becker reported that Vice President Farrell and Colonel Perón were willing to try to re- 
establish relations with Nazi Germany after the Hellmuth episode. Schellenberg concluded 
that Peron was not predisposed to National Socialism. The new Argentine regime established 
the Coordinacion Federal on 9 January, a new counter-intelligence agency which launched a 


campaign against both Axis and Allied spy rings. This service was headed by Major 

Fransisco Filipi, the son-in-law of President Ramirez. From February to June 1944, the 

Coordinacion Federal arrested 36 agents working for US intelligence. Crosby, the legal 

attaché (i.e. the SIS representative), was ordered to leave in November 1944 out of a fear that 

he would also be arrested. Back in Berlin, Schellenberg believed that Perón and Farrel 

arranged for the survival of Becker’s network while he was officially a wanted man.!° 
Indeed, in January 1944 MI6 reported: 


Our people in Buenos Aires found out some time ago that the Becker—Seidlitz group 
of agents in Buenos Aires were using a house at Calle Oro 2168 as their meeting 
place. The caretaker of this house, Juan Prieto has now admitted that he knew 
Hellmuth and had instructions to pack Hellmuth’s trunks. Since Prieto is a member of 
the organization is seems likely that Hellmuth knew some of the others in addition to 
him. The member we are particularly interested in at present goes under a name 
which phonetically appears to be Revert (the description of this man tallies with that 
of Siegfried Becker). Revert lives at Calle Posadas 1317, and letters arriving for him 
at the Calle Oro house are marked ‘for Don Jose’. 


Hellmuth knew Becker as ‘Pepe’ and there was suspicion that Revert was another alias of 
Becker. Thus, Hellmuth would have to be asked about Revert.!” 

In mid-January 1944, Hans Harnisch, the well-connected Abwehr agent who had been 
consulting with President Ramirez on the Hellmuth mission, was arrested by Argentine 
police. 

The interrogators kept Harnisch awake and provided him with little food. The Abwehr 
agent felt betrayed by Ramirez himself. Once a doctor had examined him, his ‘vigorous 
interrogation’ ended and he was humanely treated, as he told his American interrogators in 
1947. Another arrested collaborator, Jurmann, the caretaker of a farm where a transmitter was 
placed, was maltreated and grew desperate. On 18 February 1944, he threw himself out of a 
window. After the war, Schellenberg, under interrogation, claimed that Becker had reported 
that three German agents had committed suicide. Nonetheless, Schellenberg was not 
impressed, concluding that ‘Becker was trying to magnify his troubles in order to impress his 
superiors with the dangers of his mission’. In any case, Berlin stated that Jurmann’s sacrifice 
‘filled them with high esteem’ and Becker was informed that the War Merit Cross 1st and 2nd 
Class would be awarded to some of his spies, as he had recommended. 18 

Becker moved again to Calle Coronel Diaz and only Prieto knew about it. Becker sent a 
message to Harnisch through the police officer Pedro Andrada (an old friend of Seidlitz and 
Prieto) which stated: ‘we’ll do everything possible to help you. Greetings Pepe.’ 
Immediately, Becker instructed through cut-outs that all members of the spy ring should 
dispose of any equipment and evidence connecting them with espionage.!? For MI6, ‘the fact 
that he [Becker] is head of the SD organization in B[uenos]A[ires] can now be definitely 
established’; nonetheless, ‘the SIS [MI6] representative out there has so far entirely failed to 
pick him up’. British intelligence officers believed that further interrogation of Hellmuth 
would give more leads to enable the MI6 officers in Buenos Aires to locate Becker.*? Once 


the arrests of German spies and the informers had begun in January 1944, Becker cabled 
Berlin that he suspected that Spanish associates of the network betrayed them to the 
Argentine police; he suspected Amorin, whom Becker had sent to play a double game with 
MI6.*! At this time, Becker asked for secret ink and radio equipment as well as money to 
continue operating his group. Gross, the head of D4 of SD VI, organized the Jolle I 
operation, dispatching two agents. 

Ultra intercepts revealed Becker’s reports to Berlin; on 24 January, he cabled: ‘it has now 
been proved that the arrest of Boss (Harnisch) is connected with Canossa (Hellmuth). Boss is 
being decently treated. No [incriminating] material [of espionage] was found during the 
house arrest.’ Becker informed Berlin of US naval deployments in Montevideo, adding that 
‘the concentration of [US] warships’, the indirect threat of the invasion of Argentina, 
propaganda and the Hellmuth affair, ‘indicate(d) a nerve war offensive against Argus 
(Argentina)’.** The spymaster insisted: 


the real reason (of the break up of diplomatic relations of Argentina with Berlin) is 
quite certainly USA pressure openly supported by England for the first time. At the 
cabinet meeting . . . (Some members) were against the break. Changes in Argus 
(Argentine Government) to be expected. 


Nonetheless, Argentina ‘is increasing efforts to form a bloc of South American states 
(referring to the ‘Andes Bloc’).*° 

Becker was certain that Hellmuth had confessed everything he knew to the British, thus 
exposing the Argentine Government’s intention to make secret deals with Nazi Germany. He 
concluded that ‘Yanki [sic] (United States) action against Argentine neutrality was part of a 
large scale action against all neutrals . . . Canossa (aka Hellmuth) was only a pretext not a 
motive. ’?4 

The SD office reported on the arrest of more spies and collaborators. Berlin ordered him 
to continue with the ‘Andes Bloc? scheme. The Bolivar network would be the secret 
‘ambassadorial representative’ in Argentina. In addition, Becker should do whatever possible 
to ensure that Harnisch was not handed over to Allied intelligence; he knew too much.” Of 
course, Berlin also feared that Harnisch would disclose sensitive information to the Argentine 
police.*© 

Utzinger was left alone to run the spy ring, while Becker would contine spying while 
trying to avoid arrest. He was a truly committed spy. He met with Utzinger and they agreed 
to transfer the transmitter to San Miguel. Soon, they were informed that their associate, 
Stolle, had been arrested by the police and both Becker and Utzinger went to Bella Vista 
Place in San Miguel and stayed there for two weeks. News of the arrest of Seidlitz reached 
them there. In fact, the local press published articles about the arrest of German spies as well 
as the news that Becker was a wanted man. A photo of Becker was printed and distributed 
and he changed location again, fearing that the servants and porters might recognize him. He 
badly needed money from the embassy, which he duly received following instructions from 
the RSHA for 140,000 pesos.’ 


The breaking of diplomatic relations between Argentina and Nazi Germany led to the 
closing down of the German Embassy. Becker was now reporting as much as he could from 
press sources, while the arrests of many of his group led to the decrease in the volume of 
messages.” Nonetheless, the spies’ arrests in early 1944 had not impacted on the technical 
organization under Utzinger who, together with Becker, implemented elaborate security 
measures and methods. Becker feared that the Argentine police had employed more mobile 
radio-locators, compelling him to decrease the volume of transmissions, being very selective 
of the reports sent to Berlin.?9 

In March, MI6 reported ‘mainly from most secret sources’ (Ultra intercepts): 


The SD group in the Argentine, despite warnings from headquarters, is still more 
active and successful in political intrigue than in obtaining intelligence; and it is still 
largely dependent on an Abwehr agent, Hans Harnisch, who happens to be a keen 
Party man. It has been reported that SD officers generally are forbidden to recruit 
Abwehr agents; and this in fact is the only case known from our sources on SD and 
Abwehr acquiescing in the joint and simultaneous employment of an important agent. 
The Abwehr has again ordered Harnisch to concentrate on economic and technical 
intelligence. Political intelligence he still passes to both SD and Abwehr. The fiasco 
of the Hellmuth mission, which was contrived by Harnisch on behalf of the SD did 
not at first shake Harnisch’s position with the Argentine Government; he continued to 
be recognized by Ramirez and Sueyro as confidential agent and intermediary. His 
relations with Major Stagni of the Paraguayan air force and Captain Aumann of the 
Argentine Naval Intelligence service are such that he can claim that the agents of both 
countries are working simultaneously in German interests. In addition to the reports 
which he passes to the SD and those which he sends by W/T to Abwehrnebenstelle 
[in] Cologne, he proposes to send reports by the courier of PTO, the Spanish embassy 
and by sailors on Spanish ships. He was confident that Ramirez’s personal position 
had been strengthened in the last two months, and that consequently his supply of 
intelligence was secure.°° 


Becker, ‘the head of the SD station in Buenos Aires’ 


has no direct relations with the Argentine government, and consequently he would be 
unaffected by its fall . . . he has no direct relations with the German embassy and is 
not well disposed either towards Von Meynen, the Chargé d’Affaires and Major 
General Wolf, who combines the offices of Naval and Military attaché. Wolf supports 
von Meynen in disapproving of Harnisch’s political intrigue on behalf of the SD. 
Becker’s own most potentially useful contact is still the Integralists party in Brazil. In 
the last week of December he met Major Ferreira da Silva, who was in Buenos Aires 
negotiations with the Argentine Government about inaugurating an anti-American 
campaign.°! 


In addition: 


communications with the group in Brazil are maintained by use of courier routes of 
the Argentine general staff. It was also agreed to send a W/T operator to Buenos Aires 
for training, in order to start a W/T traffic later . . . a very great deal of the above 


information comes from Most Secret Sources. . . 32 


The MI6 in Buenos Aires had developed secret sources in the police, enabling them to keep 
track of the arrests of the German spy ring. Miller had secured access to a document of the 
Argentine police, dated 1 July 1944. All of Becker’s actions and his travels in South America 
were reported, as well as the fact that he had returned from Germany aboard Rita Garcia as a 
stowaway. He was now a wanted man, described as: ‘height c[irca] 5’9” (174 cm); round 
face, thick blond hair with small blond moustache, large light blue rather bulging eyes. Slight 
aquiline nose, rather large protruding ears, good teeth, thick neck, particularly noticeably 
curving finger nails: speaks perfect Spanish.’ Ultra intercepts revealed that Becker was 
awarded the Iron Cross 1st Class for espionage in the Argentine.’ MI6 had reported that 


there is no doubt that Jose Luis Diaz ought to be able to supply us with information of 
considerable interest of the use which has been made by the Germans of the Rita 
Garcia. It has been reported to us mainly from our most secret sources, that this 
vessel has been heavily involved in smuggling valuable materials for the Germans 
from Buenos Aires. Customs officials in Barcelona are known to have been deeply 


involved.°* 


The ship was thoroughly searched in early May by Argentine security. The captain’s cabin 
was dismantled and hiding places were found; Marcelino Diaz, the first officer working 
under the codename ‘Camus’, and a sailor involved in smuggling confessed to the Argentine 
police their role. The US military attaché 


received a more detailed report from a source they consider reliable to the effect that 
Marcelino had admitted to having carried correspondence and merchandise to and 
from Spain and also to have helped in the embarkation of Graf Spee sailors. This 
source also reports that D [probably an Argentine security official] seized letters and 
photographs which Marcelino brought from Spain for delivery to Johannes Siegfried 
Becker. The letters had been given to Marcelino at the German consulate in Spain and 
were reported to be worded in a suspicious manner. The photographs which were 
given to him with the letters of arms and firing maneuvers of what would appear a 


German aircraft . . .2° 


In April 1944, Utzinger sent a message to Becker; the two agents from Berlin under the 
codenames ‘Cobija’ and ‘Valiente’ had arrived and he should arrange to meet them. ‘Cobija’ 
was Walter Burkhardt and ‘Valiente’ was Alfonso Chantrain.*° Valiente told Becker and 
Utzinger that his instructions were for the preparation of microdots. He was assigned under 
Becker, who was compiling the secret reports.” During the same month, the Argentine 
Federal Police assessed that the arrests and investigations had ‘established that the best 


organized group so far as capacity, variety and importance of mobility, especially means 
employed for transport are concerned, is the German security service of the National 
Socialist party under the charge of John Siegfried Becker, a fugitive from justice’ .*® 

In mid-April 1944, Becker informed Berlin of the damage done to his network. Again, 
Ultra intercepts enabled British intelligence to keep track of his activities. The spy was angry 


but still committed: 


The fact is that the majority of the best people broke down (in interrogation) and so 
hundreds of thousands of pesos, considerable material and various transmitters were 
discovered . . . If I am arrested one day there will be people to say that after all they 
had always warned me. To get results one has to bestir oneself here. It is clear that, 
with the scope of our activity, there will be loss. After all you are sending people to a 


fighting front here.°? 


In addition, Becker’s informers in the police had revealed that Colonel Perón tampered with 
the information at the disposal of the Argentine police about Hellmuth, so that no link with 
the Argentine Government could be established.” 

In early August 1944, Becker received an urgent note; a German agent and two radio 
telegraphers had been arrested. He asked to see Valiente, Lehmann and Utzinger and they 
discussed the reorganization of the group which operated the transmitter and Valiente 
provided him with USD 12,000. Nonetheless, more members of their organization were 
arrested by the police.*! In autumn 1944, Section V (counter-intelligence) of MI6 managed 
from a secret source to get hold of an address book (probably three years old) used by 
Siegfried Becker.** 

Utzinger was arrested in August 1944 by the Coordinacion Federal and, according to his 
later account, Colonel Perón visited the prison, directing Major Oscar Contal, the new head 
of the service, to ensure that the prisoners’ statements did not implicate President Ramirez, 
Minister Gonzalez and others; they should not be exposed.** 

While on the run, Becker recruited Carlos Roberto Fandrich, an eager-to-please 32-year- 
old. He contacted Melita Tietz and told her to rent an apartment in her name. Becker, who 
had changed residence frequently during the last couple of months, moved to Rodrieguez 
Pefia Street 25000. Melita Tietz lived with him.*+ The Argentine police, helped by the FBI 
legal attaché Doyle, put the building under surveillance. On 18 April 1945 at 6 pm, the police 
raided the apartment, arresting Becker and soon after Tietz. At the first interrogation, the 
police officers presented Becker with a photo album of spies; he duly recognized, amongst 
others, Seidlitz, Amorin and Stolle.*° According to a US report, 


during December 1945 source D furnished various address books which had been 
found in Becker’s effects. These notebooks contained numerous names, addresses and 
telephone numbers (in South America countries) and according to source D these 


represented contacts of Becker over a period of several years.*° 


Evidently, source D was a police official working with British and US intelligence. 

The German spies remained in jail. In May 1945, Nazi Germany was defeated and the 
Allied armies entered Berlin. Washington published the Argentine Blue Book condemning the 
collaboration of the Argentine Government with the Nazi spies. In June 1946, Harnisch, 
Utzinger and Becker were released from prison. Utzinger and Harnisch pleaded to avoid 
deportation. In accordance with Executive Decree No. 18480/1946 signed by Perón, now 
president of Argentina, on 15 November 1946, 53 German spies arrested in 1944 would be 
deported. Utzinger and Harnisch had a key informer who warned them that they were about 
to be deported and in Germany interrogation awaited them, this time by Anglo-American 
intelligence. They tried to hide, but on 4 February 1947, Harnisch was arrested by the well- 
informed Coordinacion Federal. Utzinger had reached the mountain areas but could not cope; 
he had no other money left to help him hide and he eventually surrendered to the police on 1 
April. Both were deported to Germany. They were imprisoned in the Wannsee internment 
camp and, from July to September 1947, they were interrogated by US Intelligence. Perón 
protected Johannes Siegfried Becker, the SD spymaster, who was allowed to stay in 
Argentina.*” 

Among the Nazis helped to escape Europe and to reach Argentina was Becker’s 
immediate superior, Hauptsturmftihrer Kurt Gross of the SD. He left Denmark in November 
1947; the Danish Justice Ministry informed the Copenhagen police ‘not to treat this case too 
stringently, since the Argentines have done certain favours for us, especially in the case of 
some Ukrainians that we didn’t want here whom they accepted’.*® 

Miller remained in secret contact with Major Contal of the Coordinación Federal, which 
had launched a spy hunt against both the Axis powers and US intelligence. An MI6 letter to 
Milmo of MI5 revealed the secret liaison; ‘Our representative in Buenos Aires has been in 
touch with Major Contal.’ His aim was ‘to obtaining information and questions for use in the 
interrogation of General Wolf’ (the last German military attaché). Miller reported that Contal 
informed him that ‘none of the German agents in the Argentine have, so far, divulged 
anything regarding German IS (Intelligence Service) contacts with Argentinians . . . Contal 
stated that he was very keen to obtain our side of the Osmar Hellmuth story.’ Miller 
concluded that ‘it would appear that the Argentine Foreign Office have kept him (Contal) 
completely in the dark . . .” MI6 informed MI5 that: 


We (MI6) cannot help feeling that it would considerably help our liaison with the 
Argentines if we were to allow Contal to have our information about Hellmuth. As we 
obviously cannot let him have the gist of the Foreign Office memorandum which is, 
of course, a Foreign Officer affair, we would appreciate your views as to whether or 
not we could let him see a copy of the interrogation report on Hellmuth from camp 


020, a copy of which was sent to our representative for information purposes.*? 


No doubt, Miller and Contal were looking into the future of Anglo-Argentinian intelligence 
collaboration. 


CHAPTER 13 
THE SPECIAL OPERATIVES 


Assistant Secretary of State Breckinridge Long at the State Department, a personal friend of 
Roosevelt, complained repeatedly that Donovan ‘is into everyone’s business — knows no 
bounds of jurisdiction — tries to fill the shows of each agency charged with responsibility for 
a war activity . . . has had almost unlimited money and a regular army at work and agents all 
over the world’.! Throughout World War II, the Special Operations Executive (SOE) and the 
Office of Strategic Services (OSS) deployed secret agents in South America and in Buenos 
Aires, tailing Axis spies and couriers bound for the United States and Europe, Spain and 
Lisbon in particular. It was the hostility of the State Department towards the SOE and the 
British Security Co-ordination in New York, as well as Churchill’s reluctance to press further, 
that inhibited the dispatch of more SOE agents and the creation of expanded networks in 
Argentina and other countries. From 1940 to the end of 1942, the SOE mission in Latin 
America was a Skeleton organization, capable of employing paramilitary action and 
conducting a wide array of special operations with strategic aims in the event of Axis 
invasion or pro-Axis internal movements. The SOE’s assignments would entail: (1) 
protecting Allied shipping and hampering Axis shipping, (2) countering the Axis espionage 
networks and (3) sabotage of resources and installations to be used by Axis and the pro-Axis 
Latin American regimes. During this period, the SOE had six agents in Buenos Aires; there 
was no supply of ‘toys’ (explosives and arms for paramilitary action) for the agents there or 
in Brazil and Uruguay. Eight agents operated in Brazil and one in Montevideo. The SOE was 
making the case at the Foreign Office of the need for a ‘large increase in the number of 
agents and the establishment of adequate supplies or arms and explosives’. It was pointed out 
that Axis agents might need to be eliminated in certain cases. 

After the entry of the United States into the war, on 22 December 1941, Churchill arrived 
in Washington to discuss war strategy with Roosevelt and his chiefs of staff. Planning for 
South America was also discussed. William Donovan, then the appointed head of the Office 
of Coordination of Information — the predecessor of the OSS — attended the discussion and 
‘put the case for the development of SOE activities, saying that the militarists [sic] [chiefs of 
staff] were not taking into sufficient account the strategical [sic] importance of South 
America in war on the present world scale’. Nonetheless, the State Department was not 
willing to allow the SOE to operate in Latin America. It was made clear to British diplomats 
and the SOE that the State Department ‘were anxious for commercial reasons to end British 
activities and influence in America; they did not see the efficacy of, or necessity for, any 
SOE organizations, and their own S[pecial] O[perations] organization was not to operate in 
that continent’.? All attendees agreed that the large German, Italian and Japanese 
communities in South America, especially in Argentina, Chile and Brazil, posed a potential 
threat for Allied shipping and naval deployments in the Atlantic and strategic resources for 
the Allied war effort. Donovan, annoying the State Department, insisted that, 


whatever might be the outcome of the conference then sitting, it was already known 
that the Argentine Government would be unwilling and the Chilean Government 
unable, to avoid doing more that pay lip service to any resolution until such time as it 
suited the Axis for them to do otherwise. 


Indeed, 


Not only were these and other South American countries potential bases of supply for 
Axis naval units, but there was also the problem of safeguarding vital supplies of 
cooper, bauxite, tin, zinc antimony and other war materials of primary importance 
from interference by the numerous and highly organized Axis communities. 


Donovan admitted that, following Roosevelt’s directives, it was the FBI who was assigned 
Latin America. He thus proposed that if his agency was not to be allowed to operate in Latin 
America, the State Department should not interfere with the British who would deploy the 
SOE in the subcontinent.* 

Churchill was not willing to argue with Roosevelt on South America while other more 
pressing issues in the various war fronts had to be discussed. Nonetheless, both leaders noted 
their ‘grave concern’ regarding the situation in South America. Roosevelt planned for the 
Pan-American conference to be held in Rio de Janeiro, to give all regional leaders the 
opportunity to decide collectively their stance towards the Axis powers. Covert action 
preparations had to wait for the outcome of the conference. Effectively, he derailed any effort 
of the SOE to expand in the region and gear up for subversive action.” 

The SOE could only continue quoting reports on enemy submarines which refuelled in 
the Isla de los Estados off the extreme south-east point of Argentina and claim that the 
Argentine Army’s deployment on the borders with Brazil and Paraguay was a bad omen.° 
The Foreign Office, not wishing to upset relations with the State Department, was not willing 
to hear the SOE leadership who argued in vain that if subversive action was needed for Latin 
America, only SOE was ready and capable; indeed, an American intelligence agency ‘would 
be more suspect of ulterior [US] political motives’. It was felt that the Americans had ‘a great 
jealousy of British influence and activity in Latin America . . .’’ No doubt, ‘[Axis] secret 
naval bases are being prepared, raiders and submarines are already being supplied and every 
effort is being made to influence political power in the South American republics’. The Axis 
powers were expected to carry out ‘far-reaching subversive activity’ in South America.® 

The SOE wanted a green light, from London alone, to turn against Axis agents, draft 


sabotage plans and suppress Axis shipping.? Whitehall was warned by the SOE: 


the enormous supplies of wheat and grain sent to the Allies (in particular the British 
Army in the Middle East) from the River Plate indicate the docks, railways and 
freezing plants in this area as obvious objects for Axis sabotage. [Axis] Preparations 
have undoubtedly been made to this end, and similar preparations by us are required 


in case these areas should come under Axis control. t? 


After the Rio conference, when only Argentina insisted on her neutrality, the Foreign Office 
was willing to allow the Americans a free hand in South America. London was at least 
willing to ‘extend our intelligence services working in Latin American countries in closest 
contrast with equivalent American services’. No doubt, suspicion ruled in Anglo-American 
relations over South America. Lord Halifax, His Majesty’s Ambassador in Washington noted 
‘this attitude of self-denial, which might excite United States suspicion as being intended to 
operate to our commercial advantage later, might be justified on the basis of our recognition 
of primary United States interest in. . . defence questions in Latin America’.!! For Halifax, 
Donovan’s service had no mandate to operate in South America, something entrusted to the 
FBI which did not have a capability for subversive action if needed (nor did any other US 
government agency). For the SOE to operate in the region ‘prior concurrence of Colonel 
Donovan is (was) not sufficient’.'* Halifax elaborated: ‘However close may be the relations 
between Directorate of Security Co-ordination in New York (which controls SOE work in the 
Western Hemisphere) the FBI and Colonel Donovan’s organization, the fact remains that the 
State Department view the activities of the Directorate with suspicion — indeed during the last 
week representations on the subject have been made to us’, by Cordell Hull and Adolf 
Berle.!° 

By March 1942, the SOE complained that agents in South America did not have their 
own wireless transmission equipment. In addition, they had reported that South American 
republics’ ‘distrust’ towards the Americans was ‘very marked’. After all, ‘the US have made 
one gaffe after another in South America, an outstanding example being the announcement of 
their intention to arbitrate in the Peru—Ecuador dispute without first consulting the Peruvian 
Government. This is very far from forgotten and is an especially sore subject’, an SOE 
memorandum noted.' Since Britain had never interfered in South American politics, London 
had a strategic advantage over Washington in boosting relations with Buenos Aires. Several 
South American governments’ officials had told the British legations that ‘the presence of 
British agents would be welcome to the local authorities, whereas this would not be true of 
agents from the US’.!° 

At the Foreign Office, some attacked the SOE for seeking to deploy secret operatives in 
South America. One particularly cynical memo read: 


For many months past SOE have been very keen on operating in South America. As 
we both know, life in such American countries can be quite jolly and there is no 
Gestapo there. Consequently it is a more agreeable and facile theatre for SOE 
operations than enemy-occupied countries in Europe. If SOE were to be given a carte 
blanche in South America the result would be that we should have endless quarrels 
with the State Department who are very touchy about the western Hemisphere, Pan- 
American (conference) etc and also with the local governments, as a result of which 
our [food and war] supplies might be endangered to a far greater extent than by 


sabotage on the part of German or Japanese residents. 16 


In a vain bid to persuade Eden to support the SOE, Lord Selborne, the head of the Ministry of 


Economic Warfare (MEW), which controlled the SOE, remarked in a letter in late May: 


I think it is a very tall order that we should allow the American SOE (i.e. OSS) and 
Propaganda people to go bucking about India, Egypt and Australia and that they 
should completely ignore us in South America. It would also be most dangerous to 
the postwar prospects of British trade. I think you will agree that there are plenty of 
men in America who would be prepared, behind the President’s back, to use these 
methods, not only to the detriment of the Axis Fifth Column, but also to the detriment 


of British prestige and British companies. !” 


Selborne also wrote to Churchill about special operations planning in South America in a 
clear bid to make the Prime Minister change his stance towards Washington on this subject. 
He argued that the region was of strategic value to Britain and that Axis fifth column 
activities posed a direct threat to the British war effort in particular: 


. . we are dependent on South America for many commodities, among the most 
important of which are: bauxite 98 per cent of British and 68 per cent of total Allied 
requirements; Tin 100 per cent of US and 75 per cent of total Allied requirements; 
Copper 35 per cent of US and 25 per cent of total Allied requirements; lead, 
antimony, tungsten, mica, quartz, balsa wood, meat, oil, all over 50 per cent of allied 
requirements. Essential to the UK and Middle East the production of the Venezuelan 
oilfields is the third largest in the world and, with the refinery capacity of Aruba and 


Curacao, could not be made good elsewhere.’ !® 


In fact, ‘Our problem in South America is the obverse of that in Europe. Instead of 
perpetrating sabotage and political intrigue, we must prevent it.” Thus, ‘The SOE method of 
doing this would be to attack the Axis agents and saboteurs by underground methods, i.e. 
getting them removed from influential positions, getting them imprisoned, discrediting them, 
ec, 

Selborne had discussed special operations with General George C. Marshall, the US chief 
of staff, who was non-committal; he stated that he would consult with Roosevelt and then 
avoided a direct answer.*? Selborne reiterated the importance of British investments and 
businesses in South America to Churchill and though ‘our intervention is unwelcome I feel 
that HMG cannot afford to bow to complete exclusion’. Besides, ‘The Americans are 
establishing SOE (i.e. OSS) mission in Egypt and Australia and are sending a propaganda 
mission to India.’ Selborne tried to persuade Churchill to talk to Roosevelt directly, 
suggesting that the SOE should co-operate with US intelligence in South America, averting 
‘the exclusion of British interest by the United States in South America — so important in the 
post war period’.*! 

The SOE operatives in Buenos Aires continued gathering intelligence and reporting to 
London in parallel with the MI6 representative. In June 1942, the Argentine government was 
deemed ‘most unfriendly to the Allied war effort’. London was informed that the ‘most 
useful work at present being done is that of the SOE agent at Comodoro Rivadavia, who 


checks all oil shipments from port and studies carefully the movements of the Delfino Co’s 
ships which monopolise the coastal trade’. There was information to the effect that Buenos 
Aires was the ‘Axis Sabotage Centre for South America’. Nonetheless, relevant reports 
lacked information about the organization and its key staff. Since there was no foreseeable 
Axis occupation of Argentine, the SOE abstained from any sabotage planning. The agents 
tried to find secret collaborators inside the police. Co-operation with local police was deemed 
a ‘very ticklish business since the Argentine Government is (was) far more sensitive to Allied 
interference than it is to German subversion in Argentine affairs’. The SOE did have some 
contact with Argentine politicians; ‘For the moment [political warfare] action should be 
confined to exerting pressure, through our existing contacts such as Sr. Artuccio, upon local 
politicians, journalists, etc., to continue the public exposure of the Axis menace to Argentine 
interests.’*? 

Argentina was not a priority to the SOE; ‘Class I’ countries Peru, Chile, Ecuador, 
Colombia, took precedence for special operations planning, to be followed by Class II: 
Bolivia and Brazil. In Class III were listed Argentina, Paraguay and Venezuela; “Those 
[countries] in which the present SOE organisation could certainly be maintained, and perhaps 
be expanded against future needs and for intelligence purposes, but in which the need for 
action is not immediate.’ Finally, Class IV compromised Paraguay and Guyana, where there 
was no need to set up an SOE organization.*> SOE agents in Colombia contributed 
intelligence which led to the dismantling of a German spy ring; German agents Erich Guter 
and Wilhelm Dittmar ran a wireless transmitter, photo static equipment and secret 
documents. Crates containing 2,000 anti-British books imported from Argentina were 
confiscated by the Colombian police.** 

By the end of 1942, Selborne decided to scale down involvement in South America. With 
the exception of Argentina, the American republics had sided with the Allies. It was decided 
that the strategic importance of the region had diminished with the Allied landings in North 
Africa. Furthermore, ‘. . . there was intense American opposition to SOE activity in what was 
regarded as an American sphere. Indeed, every Latin American country has been peacefully 
invaded by hordes of US agencies mostly in competition with each other and with ourselves 
(SOE), on a far larger scale than we could ever compete with.’*° 

By March 1943, the SOE maintained only five ‘observers’ in Venezuela, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Chile and Uruguay ‘with the task to help HM diplomatic representatives in any way 
possible in establishing contact with opposition political parties under cover of negotiations 
of a [business] kind’. The: 


S[pecial]O[perations] observers have been so helpful to the heads of HM missions, 
that in three cases (Chile, Ecuador and Colombia) HMDR (His Majesty’s Diplomatic 
Representatives) have written spontaneously to the F[oreign] Oloffice] to express 
their appreciation of the SO observers’ work.*° 


Cultivating relations with the American republics, Argentina included, would have 
considerable politico-economic value for Britain’s postwar strategy. Indeed, SOE staff 
officers argued that, since competing with the Americans was of no use: ‘it would be better 


for us to stand aside and hope that the South American countries, who are mostly 
antagonistic to the USA, can withstand US pressure until our hands are freer to exert our 
influence, which would be much more welcome to these countries.’ Thus, ‘with this view’ the 
MEW (Ministry of Economic Warfare) ‘was restrained’ from proposing to Washington ‘a 
joint Anglo-American scheme for South America . . . Besides, the SOE had noted the 
attitude of Crowley, the head of the US Board of Economic Warfare; he had proposed that a 
representative of the MEW be included in a State Department board and was known for his 
‘designs and ambitions’ for US dominance in Latin America. Britain would lose much in the 
region if seen working with him.?” 

The coup in Bolivia was an episode on which the SOE commented: ‘It seems in these 
circumstances a pity that SOE should have been reduced practically to nothing in that 
continent for had we had missions functioning there we might have been able to provide 
valuable information.’ The SOE rank and file admitted not knowing ‘to what extent “C” 
organisation (meaning MI6) cover[ed] South America’ but they could not ‘help fearing that 
their (MI6’s) network is (was) probably thin and that they may rely too much on 
intercepts’.?° 

In late August 1944, Lord Selborne concluded that there was ‘no longer any need’ for the 
retention of an SOE organization in South America, unless for any reason the Foreign Office 
wished it to be retained. Five SOE observers remained in Chile, Colombia, Ecuador and 
Venezuela.*? 

The British were reluctant to get involved in intra-American rivalries between Donovan 
and Hoover, as there was more than bureaucratic feuding amongst the American spymasters 
of the OSS and FBI; between them there was bad blood. Back in 1924, Donovan, as an 
assistant attorney general, recommended Hoover to be appointed director of the FBI. He now 
voiced his regret and admitted that, once the Republicans came into power, they would sack 
the FBI director; this eventually happened decades later, when Nixon was president. Hoover 
was informed of Donovan’s remark.*° 

President Roosevelt had banned OSS operations in the Western Hemisphere, delineating 
the responsibilities of the SIS of the FBI, the Office of Naval Intelligence and the Military 
Intelligence Division. Donovan and Hoover were effectively arch-rivals. In addition, 
Donovan had influential antagonists in the War Department but nonetheless managed to 
persuade the chiefs of staff to include a provision in the 27 October 1943 directive about 
OSS, which was authorized 


to collect secret intelligence in all areas other than the Western Hemisphere by means 
of espionage and counterespionage, and evaluate and disseminate such intelligence to 
authorized agencies. In the Western Hemisphere bases already established by the 
Office of Strategic Services in Santiago, Chile and Buenos Aires, Argentina may be 
used as points of exit and entry for the purpose of facilitating operations in Europe 
and Asia, but not for the purpose of conducting operations in South America. The 
Office of Strategic Services is authorized to have its transit agents from Europe or 
Asia touching points in the Western Hemisphere transmit information through 


facilities of the military intelligence service and of the Office of Naval Intelligence.*! 


Roosevelt and Hoover knew Donovan would never openly violate the veto on OSS 
operations in Latin America, but Donovan told his staff officers that ‘we cannot be prohibited 
from thinking about Latin America’. Donovan had secret sources in the business and banking 
world, for example, the United Fruit Company and the National City Bank, amongst others, 
and they facilitated the work of his agents as well as themselves gathering strategic and 
political intelligence. Another key contact of his was a Mexican labor leader, who gathered 
intelligence for all of South America.** 

In 1943, the OSS, with Donovan’s authorization, launched Operation ‘Kangaroo’ and the 
secret files relating to this operation were kept in London to ensure that the FBI would not 
have knowledge of their existence and of the OSS agents’ contacts. With a total of USD 
50,000, Donovan recruited and maintained a network of half a dozen Chilean diplomats, 
posted in Asia, Europe and Latin America, who together with their informers provided him 
with intelligence on Axis activities and diplomatic communications. The State Department 
started suspecting Donovan of working against Roosevelt’s directive regarding operations in 
the Western Hemisphere and Hoover was also informed about it. Nelson Rockefeller, named 
by Roosevelt in 1941 as the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, called Donovan a ‘liar’ 
when he denied he had agents in South America. Donovan threatened to throw him out of the 
window.*° 

Meanwhile, the OSS agents in Buenos Aires reported with regard to MI6 and the SOE: 


we found the British helpful and cooperative to an extreme degree. We have already 
referred to their kindness in granting us use of their communications facilities, a 
favour of which we made only emergency use. They offered to put their files at our 
disposal for any information which we might find useful in our work. On many 
occasions they supplied us at our request with information helpful in checking on 
contacts and situations. This is in contrast to our FBI contacts who, although they 
frequently offered such help, invariably met our definite requests with the reply that 
their files contained no information on the person or subject.*4 


The British kept the Americans regularly supplied with ‘all’ intelligence, especially with 
reference to the names of Spanish crew members suspected of working for the Germans. To 
the OSS agents, ‘the British intelligence activities in Bluenos]A[ires] were very extensive 
and completely unified’. The British ‘covered such fields as ship observing, contraband 
control, post policing, counter-espionage, harassing of enemy agents, control of crews on 


foreign ships . . . their personnel seemed large enough to take on any and all branches of 


activity’.°° 


The OSS had evidence that a secret Free French organization was employed by the 
British in counter-espionage. MI6 and the SOE ‘were always able to furnish useful 
information, their men always knew enough about any person concerning whom we (the 
OSS) inquired to give us a rough verbal outline immediately, following this up later with a 


more detailed written report from their files which they would send around by messenger’.°° 


All this was in contrast to the SIS of the FBI, from which OSS agents ‘got no cooperation 
beyond the communications which they had been instructed to furnish us .. .’ A close 
associate of OSS in Buenos Aires was Leo Britton, the manager of the Buenos Aires branch 
of RKO Radio Pictures, which was a subsidiary of Pathé News. Britton kept the secret OSS 
files, which were transferred from a safety deposit vault of the Boston Bank in Buenos Aires, 
after the FBI warned the OSS that their agents were under surveillance by the Argentine 
Police and Axis agents. There was a fear that a police raid in the vault could result in the 
confiscation of the files.°” 

The FBI agents did not bother to provide speedy communication facilities for the OSS, as 
well as to reply to their information requests. OSS agents complained: 


Our communications from the point of view of time were sufficiently bad to 
jeopardize entirely the usefulness of a project, the purpose of which is the 
transmission of vital war-time information. With one exception, according to our 
calculation, it took a minimum of 18 days from the filing of one of our cables before 
we received a reply. This time often extended over three weeks . . . Our understanding 
with the FBI men was that when we had a cable to send we would call them up at 
their residence during the hours when they would be in (meal hours or early in the 
morning). They would then say when it was convenient to receive us (usually the next 
morning). As our shipments of pouch material became regular (twice a week), we 
fixed certain dates (Tuesday and Saturday mornings before breakfast) and tried to file 
our cables on the same dates to avoid too frequent contacts. The same procedure was 
followed in the receiving material. The contact was usually at the residence, except in 
unusually urgent cases when it took place at their office. The regularity of time and 
place in these contacts was not in our opinion in the interests of security but we were 
unable to make a more satisfactory arrangement from this point of view with the 
FBI 


OSS agents who approached Argentine police officers informed Washington; ‘while some 
members of the Argentine police force appear(ed) to cooperate very well with the allied 
forces, others, either through conviction or venality, collaborate(d) with the Axis elements’ 
interest in smuggling’.°9 

A key source of secret intelligence on smuggling and Axis couriers was the Basque 
intelligence service, which enthusiastically worked with MI6 and OSS. José Antonio Aguirre 
y Lecube, the president of the Basque Autonomous Community from 1936 to 1960, was the 
enemy of General Franco in Spain. After the end of the Spanish Civil War, Lecube moved to 
France and later Belgium. He was in Belgium when the Germans invaded and he fled to 
Buenos Aires, in an effort to gather support from Basques in South America. Eventually, he 
began helping British and US intelligence, as the Basque delegation in Buenos Aires worked 
closely with the British. In 1942, the FBI requested Basque collaboration and before long, a 
Basque liaison officer was assigned to their agents and, in addition, the Basque delegation 
co-operated with the US military and naval attachés. From February 1943, Basque 


intelligence worked only with the US military attaché and British intelligence.*° 


The Basque intelligence networks were uniquely placed to shadow the ‘wolves’, the 
secret couriers of Axis espionage, and to uncover the role of Spanish intelligence. Indeed, 


secret documents were obtained which the Spanish authorities had delivered to 
merchant marine officers to be opened at a prearranged signal if Spain entered the 
war . . . secret codes were revealed to us by captains of the merchant marine at the 
time when they were changed in case of war. Basque agents are (were) on the watch 
to communicate whatever developments may arise .. . 


Basque sea captains were bringing information on the internal situation in Italy, as well as the 
location of the ocean liners converted to aircraft carriers Roma and Augustus, sighted in 
Genoa and information on (sea) mine fields. Roma was renamed Aquila (‘Eagle’); work had 
begun in late 1941 at the Ansaldo shipyard in Genoa and continued until the Italian armistice. 
Sparviero (‘Sparrowhawk’) was the new name of ocean liner Augustus, which also saw no 
action. 

Meanwhile, Basque agents discovered two Graf Spee members aboard Spanish ships and 
promptly revealed their identity, averting their escape to Europe. Other secret successes were 
the interception of a voluminous envelope given by the second commandant of Marine in 
Barcelona to a Basque captain, to be delivered to the director of the Banco Aleman 
Transatlantico of Rosario. The captain was instructed to deliver the envelope to a certain 
Milla, ‘a member of German espionage organization in Buenos Aires’ in case he could not 
find the director of the bank. In addition, four bulky envelopes sealed with wax and sent by 
the Spanish Phalange in Buenos Aires to a German firm were intercepted by the Basque 
agents. One of the agents followed Captain Niebuhr (the former Abwehr spymaster) on his 
journey back home. Basque intelligence in Buenos Aires intercepted an envelope from a 
German agent destined for Niebuhr.*! 

In addition, informers working for MI6 in Buenos Aires, and agents in Spain shadowing 
Spanish couriers, reported that a bar-restaurant in Calle Corientes and a restaurant called Los 
Vascos at the corner of Calle Corrientes and Sarmiento, both in Buenos Aires, were German 
espionage centres, visited by Spanish secret couriers coming from Europe. MI6 had a 
discreet collaboration with some officers in the well-informed Argentine Police. Besides, as 
MI6 reported, 


in all South America there is much more sympathy for the British than for the 
Americans, this is especially evident in the Argentine where the British are much 
liked and admired and the Americans disliked and detested. The Americans are doing 
all they can to get control of trade in the Argentine but it is not believed that they will 
be successful as there is a great deal of British capital investment in the country and 


the British reputation for straight dealing and honesty is proverbial.*7 


By early 1944, the Spanish became afraid that their secret co-operation with German agents 
would be disclosed. MI6 reported that ‘a secret and reliable source’ claimed that the Spanish 
Ambassador in Buenos Aires reassured the Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs that the 


embassy did not sanction any co-operation with German intelligence and that Spain should 
not be held responsible for illegal acts of private individuals, in this case of Jose Valles, a 
secret courier.*° 

Back in Washington, OSS examined new tactics for operating in Argentina; an 
opportunity came with an offer by an Argentine diplomat serving in the embassy in 
Washington. His name was Professor Mariano Barrenechea, serving as First Secretary and he 
approached the OSS in April 1943; he was soon to retire and return home and he proposed 
that OSS should give him USD 500 per month for two years, to set up a popular weekly for 
pro-US propaganda. Major Preston E. James, the OSS chief of the Latin America Division, 
judged the offer as ‘an eminently worthwhile’ project. After all, not much money was asked 
and there was no US propaganda outlet in Argentina. Besides, Barrenechea was ‘very well 
qualified’ for such a scheme; he had contacts in elite intellectual circles, he was also a 
professor of philosophy and had been a journalist.“ No doubt, taking up this project meant 
that OSS worked against Roosevelt’s directive which allowed only the State Department and 
the FBI a free hand in the Western Hemisphere. 


CHAPTER 14 
THE LAST GENERAL 


MI6 in Buenos Aires had a double agent within the German intelligence organization headed 
by Major General Friedrich Wolf, the successor of Captain Niebuhr. The double agent 
provided his handlers with letters from Wolf to key spies like Utzinger, referring, amongst 
other things, to the Enigma machine, which the Bolivar network was employing. It was yet 
another secret coup by MI6. The double agent was handed over by Wolf the films of the 
original letters to develop them. Of course, Ultra intercepts gave Anglo-American 
intelligence vital information about the activities of the Abwehr and SD in Argentina.! 

From January 1943 until February 1944, when Buenos Aires broke diplomatic relations 
with Nazi Germany, Major General Wolf was serving as military attaché in the embassy, 
effectively, the official military intelligence officer. His codenames were Tiger, Lobo, Aldo, 
Palta and Uva. Born to the family of a pastor in 1893, in Kirchberg in the Harz Mountains, he 
was a heavily built man, with light brown graying hair, a square pug nose and blue eyes. He 
had four children; by 1945, Dieter was 21, Juergen 18, Henning 16 and Gisela 15. Wolf had 
experienced combat in the Great War from 1915 onwards, on the Western front. During the 
interwar years, he continued serving in various military units and the general staff and from 
October 1933 to March 1935, Major Wolf was adjutant to the chief of the general staff. In 
July 1937, he accepted the position of head instructor in the Argentine Army and, in March 
1938, he retired with the rank of lieutenant colonel but continued serving as an instructor. 
Indeed, the option to go to Argentina was the best available for Wolf, who was witnessing the 
Nazification of the Wehrmacht in the mid and late 1930s. Besides, Wolf needed to hide 
something in order to protect his family; his wife Vera was Jewish.’ 

Thus, from August 1937 to June 1940, Wolf served as an instructor in the infantry school 
of the Argentine general staff, also attending maneuvers and gaining a solid grasp of the 
weaknesses of the Argentine military and the attitudes of the officer corps. In July 1940, he 
was re-commissioned by Berlin and named military attaché in Santiago, Chile, where he was 
involved, though not a spy by training, in military intelligence-gathering and propaganda 
alongside his staff in the embassy under Ambassador von Schön. Wolf edited a journal in 
Spanish, The Military Bulletin. This publication examined military affairs, promoting the 
Wehrmacht and Prussian theory of strategy, tactics and military history and addressed the 
specialist audience of the Chilean officers. He maintained good relations with the Chilean 
general staff and, in 1941, he visited military units maneuvering in the countryside. After the 
entry of the United States into the war, Berlin directed the embassy to gather political and 
economic intelligence on the United States and Wolf, in particular, was to concentrate on 
military intelligence regarding US armaments and deployments in the Western Hemishere, 
especially in Latin America. Professional journals covering steel, coal, electricity, oil 
shipping, building, commerce and finance were the sources of Wolf and his staff; it took 
some time for them to categorize the journals’ contents and confirm that Berlin was indeed 


interested in these subjects. War production statistics in the United States were also of great 
interest for the OKH: the Wehrmach General Staff. Wolf was a man of detail and remained 
optimistic that, despite the increasing press censorship ordered by the US Government, the 
newspapers and journals were worthwhile sources of information. In the meantime, one of 
the key secret agents of Wolf and the Abwehr was Friedrich Schulz-Hausmann, head of Nord 
Deutsch Lloyd in Valparaiso. Eventually, in 1942, he was arrested by the police for espionage 
and deported to Argentina.’ 

The increasingly anti-Axis position of the Government of Chile, after the January 1942 
Pan-American conference, compelled the German Embassy and Wolf to take a defensive 
stance. Indeed, he was embarrassed when the Chilean press, following information leaked by 
the police, revealed that Major von Bohlen, the assistant attaché, had organized a spy ring. 
During his interrogation in Camp 020 in 1945, Wolf dismissed (but admitted) the offers for 
espionage by Germans living in the country: 


In Chile a number of people of all kinds used to crowd round any foreign diplomats 
or Service Attachés . . . mostly with offers of alleged inventions or offers to effect 
introductions or obtain information, etc. In spite of remaining aloof it was not always 
possible to escape the onslaught of these people . . . Naturally these people, whom 
one did not remember afterwards at all, always made themselves out to be in close 


touch with the persons in question.* 


Despite his family and his staunch conservative upbringing, Wolf had a mistress in Santiago 
and later in Buenos Aires. Her name was Adriana Barahona, something he admitted later to 
his British interrogators. Barahona lived in an apartment at 915 Calle Corrientes Street, on 
the ninth floor which she shared with a female friend of hers who was in close contact with 
Suzuki, the Japanese attaché.° In October 1942, Wolf was appointed military attaché in the 
embassy in Buenos Aires, but was ordered to continue with his duties based in Santiago, 
where he retained his post. Eventually, in December, he left for Buenos Aires and presented 
his credentials to the government of Argentina.’ 

Wolf found out that Captain Niebuhr, the Abwehr spymaster, was a useful man to know. 
Nonetheless, for the time being, Wolf received no instructions to engage in intelligence- 
gathering. He continued preparing the War of Nerves, a military propaganda booklet he had 
started writing in Santiago, hoping to return there soon. Besides, he was reassured about it by 
Ambassador Schön himself; but, on 16 January 1943, Chile and Nazi Germany broke 
diplomatic relations and Wolf was ordered to stay in Buenos Aires for the time being. By the 
end of January, it was clear that Niebuhr would have to leave; he was declared persona non 
grata by the Argentine government and he began briefing Wolf on his intelligence work in 
Buenos Aires. The outgoing spymaster gave Wolf details of secret funds held outside the 
embassy compound, of Abwehr intelligence, as well as the SD and details about Utzinger, the 
man charged with maintaining the secret wireless network.’ 

Wolf took over the duties of naval and air attaché as well and was assisted by Niebuhr’s 
staff: Oberleutnant Miiller, Leutnant Mammen, Hassinger (the assistant naval attaché) and 
Schuman (the assistant military attaché). Wolf agreed with Meynen, that he should ‘not start 


something new (in espionage)’. Relations with the Argentine Government were very delicate 
and the embassy should not provoke Argentine counter-intelligence, which proved itself very 
capable and well-informed regarding the activities of foreign agents. Wolf had no wish to 
reorganize the network of service attachés, who seemed to be doing their job very well, 
covering economics and ship movements as well as engaging in propaganda. Wolf demanded 
and, in vain, gave orders, that collaborators of Niebuhr suspected of espionage should not 
approach the embassy. Nonetheless, Harnisch, the boastful Abwehr agent, and Seidlitz, the 
long-time liaison agent of Niebuhr, two intelligence officers known to the Argentine police, 
continued contacting the embassy. 

In early February, Wolf was surprised when Seidlitz, who belonged to Becker’s SD 
group, Called at his office in the embassy. A few days later, Harnisch also appeared at Wolf’s 
office and introduced himself. Wolf knew nothing about him and when he asked Miiller, his 
assistant, he just answered that he was an Abwehr agent. Harnisch informed Wolf about 
Utzinger’s transmitter network which was at the disposal of the military attaché. To Wolf, 
Harnisch seemed ‘a difficult, self-important person’. Obviously, ‘he had the authority to act 
independently and had an independent mission’. Wolf opted not to ask him any questions 
about his mission and, in any case, he could not control (nor was willing to) the financing of 
the spy.® 

Wolf, according to Chargé d’ Affaires Meynen, with whom he was in close touch, referred 
to Nazi officers as ‘fools’ and sounded defeatist; he did not believe Nazi Germany would win 
the war. The old major general was well liked by his own staff and the Argentine officials 
and did not bother to intervene with the government for the release of Germans and 
Argentines arrested on espionage charges. Wolf was constantly critical of the alleged 
activities of the SD, as far as he was informed about them. Becker and the rest of his group 
antagonized Wolf and Meynen and according to the latter ‘had they not had the geographical 
advantage of being assigned to the Argentine that both he (Meynen) and General Wolf would 
have been recalled to Germany and relieved of their official duties because of their attitude 
towards the so-called special services of the SD.’ 

In the summer of 1943, Wolf was introduced to Becker, who confirmed to him that he 
was the SD head in South America. They did not keep in contact and Becker never 
approached Wolf in the embassy; it was clear that they did not like each other. In the case of 
Harnisch, Wolf relented and visited his house for dinner to meet some trusted Argentine 
officers. Allegedly, one of them had been helping crew members of the Graf Spee with food 
supplies. Wolf soon learned from this Argentine officer that Harnisch and Hellmuth, an 
insurance agent, were friends. During July and August 1943, Harnisch appeared occasionally 
at Wolf’s office to discuss politics; he told Wolf that he was having secret discussions with 
Argentine officers but did not divulge anything else. Wolf concluded that Harnisch liked 
‘play-acting’ and exaggerated his role intentionally, thus he did not pay much attention to 
what the Abwehr agent claimed. This changed when Meynen was informed by an Argentine 
official of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs that Harnisch presented himself as a special 
representative of Berlin. Sometime during the end of August and the first days of September, 
Wolf called Harnisch and told him to stop this, but to no avail.! 

Wolf was introduced to Utzinger and kept in contact with him. He arranged for all 


American press sources to be codenamed: Anna, Elbe; Harz; Heigal; Irene; Erwin; Ilse; 
Paula; Olga; Weser; Paul; Hans; Hugo. Wolf himself picked up ‘scraps of information’ during 
his visits with the Argentine general staff and his discussions with the high-ranking officers. 
One of his interlocutors was Major Contal, the future head of the Coordinacion Federal, 
established in January 1944. Contal had graduated from the War College in 1939 and began 
specializing in military intelligence and counter-intelligence. He had developed his own loyal 
cadre, which spied on Allied and Axis agents and directed the police to arrest them.!! 

In June 1943, Wolf asked Seidlitz to collect intelligence about the sonar system installed 
in Allied vessels, but no meaningful results were produced. According to Seidlitz, in August 
or September 1943, Wolf called him at the embassy to discuss with him plans for the landing 
of a submarine bringing vital materials from Germany, as well as two agents for the 
espionage network in Argentina. Seidlitz had to look for some place along the coast where 
the disembarkation could be carried out without drawing the attention of the authorities. 
Seidlitz proposed a location where the estate of a German businessman, Karl Gustav 
Eichenberg, was situated. Wolf agreed and Seidlitz negotiated with the businessman, who 
readily agreed to help. Eventually, Wolf did not inform Seidlitz of any details of the plan, if it 
ever materialized. In November 1943, during a reception at the German Chamber of 
Commerce in Buenos Aires, Wolf asked Seidlitz if he could find a suitable place near 
Ayacucho or Tandil to set up a transmitter. Seidlitz again was willing to help with some 
suggestions. 1? 

Wolf had regular meetings with the Japanese naval attaché Vice-Admiral Yukisita, 
Captain Kameda, his assistant attaché Colonel Suzuki and Captain Toriani, the Italian naval 
attaché, who was eventually killed in a car accident. Lieutenant-Colonel Romeo of the Italian 
Marine Infantry and Major Prati, the administrative officer of the Italian Army (who was 
under Colonel Osti, the military attaché who was stranded in Brazil), had also been meeting 
with Wolf. They all discussed the course of the war, exchanging views and press articles, but 
not secret intelligence. With the fall of Mussolini, the Italian officers were no longer contacts 
of Wolf. After the war, Wolf told his interrogators that ‘a great deal of reserve was 
maintained between the Axis Attachés and staff, and nothing was ever said about their 
respective secret services, their sources of information and Intelligence obtained through this 
means’.!° 

The Argentine counter-intelligence and the SIS were shadowing Japanese and Italian 
espionage in the country. The January—February 1944 wave of arrests of Axis spies by the 


Coordinacion Federal of Colonel Gonzalez led to ‘the unmasking of the Japanese secret 
organization working under Japanese embassy and cooperating closely with the Germans’.'4 


The Argentine Government announced that, 


when the US declared war on Japan, due to the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, 
representatives of important commercial and industrial Japanese firms were ordered 
to send Tokyo information with respect to politics, economy, industry, trade and also 
military bases, transport of troops etc. to some South American countries. 


The Japanese civil attaché Shozo Murai headed the espionage network, arranging for 


messages being sent ‘using ordinary text books in which he marked certain letters 


imperceptibly’. 


SIS agents and MI6 in Argentina had reported on the activities of the Japanese and Italian 
espionage. To the SIS, ‘Japanese subversive activities in Argentina followed closely the 
pattern of procedure carried out by the Japanese in other Latin American countries.’ Indeed, 
‘because of their number and relatively prosperous business connections, their efforts to aid 
Japan in Argentina were greater than in other countries. These efforts, however, were not 
highly successful.’ The three Japanese-language newspapers and the Japan Tourist Bureau 
were the key sources of propaganda. SIS had ‘developed an informant’ inside the Japanese 
espionage networks in Buenos Aires and Santiago, Chile. The task was to read the messages 
of the spy ring couriers and the messages revealed plans for the sabotage of Allied merchant 
vessels. Shozo Murai was followed by agents who discovered his contacts with Chilean and 
Argentine nationalists. One of the Chilean nationalists, Carlos Santa Cruz, was employed as a 
secret agent and was assigned to naval intelligence and Allied shipping at the Buenos Aires 
port. In parallel, SIS agents discovered that Cruz had received from Chile, and was about to 
forward to Murai, 108 sheets of genuine US Embassy paper. An investigation into the 
embassy with regard to a possible Japanese spy bore no results. Obviously, there was the 
intention to create forged documents to embarrass Washington. SIS intercepted the package 
and sent it to the United States for analysis; there it was established that it was genuine 
stationery. Eventually, in May 1944, Cruz was arrested by the Argentine police and deported 
to Chile.'® 

There was a rumor amongst the German Embassy top rank that Allied intelligence ‘had a 
contact in the embassy personnel’. To Wolf, ‘if there was any penetration of the Allied 
Services’ in the German Embassy, ‘it was through the Becker group (Seidlitz circles), who 
may have had a contact on a low level’; ‘This link may have been through some branch of 
the Argentine Police.’ Wolf remembered that ‘the [German] Embassy occasionally received 
warnings, presumably from this source (the Argentine police) about trailing of individuals 
and contacts made with members of the Embassy’.!” 

MI6 in Buenos Aires shadowed the all-too-careful Wolf and his contacts. Surveillance 
connected Wolf with a Spaniard, Baulenas Salas, and ‘a reasonably reliable source’ of MI6 
reported that Baulenas Salas had, on arrival in Buenos Aires, handed over two envelopes to a 
German. An ‘extremely confidential source’ of the FBI reported that alongside the envelopes, 
Salas gave ‘a number of ciphers as well as new rules to be followed in the future by the 
German I[ntelligence] S[ervice] to a man named York and another man known as Joaquim in 
Buenos Aires’. Following his arrest, Baulenas Salas, on 10 February 1944, stated that 
German intelligence in Buenos Aires had direct contact with a Rafael Garcia Ontiveros of the 
Spanish Foreign Office in Madrid by Spanish diplomatic pouch.'® 

Meanwhile, MI6 and the FBI were confused by a report of a German named E. Jurges, 
claiming to be a member of the Free German party. Jurges had occasionally reported 
unconfirmed intelligence and was deemed unreliable. Nonetheless, one of his reports asserted 
that Berlin gave instructions to Wolf to carry out sabotage in installations and factories in 
South America, under the proclamation of total war. This report was deemed ‘moderately 


reliable’ .!9 


On 26 January 1944, the Argentine Government broke off relations with Nazi Germany. 
The Coordinacion Federal spearheaded a massive hunt for spies and Wolf himself was placed 
under house arrest for ten days. He soon learned from the press that dozens of spies of the 
Harnisch network had been arrested, as well as others who Wolf assumed belonged to the 
Becker group. Instructions were issued to Schlueter to operate a stay-behind intelligence 
network, but Wolf was pessimistic of its potential. Wolf had discussed with him this type of 
plan in the second half of 1943, considering it a mere contingency in case of a rupture in 
Argentine-German relations. The new stay-behind organization would report on warships’ 
and merchants’ movements, as well as technical, economic and military information from 
journals and newspapers. The information would be sent by code via Utzinger’s network. 
Wolf told Schlueter not to bother with political intelligence and that it was ‘pointless’ to try to 
recruit new sources. He should distance himself from the remains of Becker’s group and that 
of Harnisch. Nonetheless, Wolf did not know that at that time all foreign intelligence, 
Abwehr included, were under the control of the RSHA. The old major general did not believe 
that Schueter was a capable secret operative, expert in tradecraft but in comparison to 
Harnisch and others he had met, Schlueter was inconspicuous and ‘could remain hidden 
having no other [personal] interests’ than serving the Reich.7° 

On 12 July 1944, Wolf, Meynen and the rest of the embassy staff, departed for Europe 
aboard the Rio Jachal. Already, Allen Dulles, OSS spymaster in Bern, in a long report cabled 
on 5 March 1944 about the evolution of German resistance against Hitler, had made a 
reference to Argentina: 


... a number of Sicheheitsdienst agents in Argentina declined to come home after the 
break in relations occurred, and the joke was on the Schutzstaffel, as the Foreign 
Office gleefully pointed out. Nevertheless, Breakers [a loose German opposition 
group of mainly intellectuals which eventually included Admiral Wilhelm von 
Canaris, the Abwehr chief, and General Ludwig Beck, chief of the armed forces 
before the war] information stated that a truce has been declared, and that 
Ribbentrop’s and Himmler’s mutual fear of Bormann’s mounting influence has now 
caused an improvement in their relations. 


According to the report, Goering and Himmler were ‘still faithful to Hitler’ while Goebbels 
and Bormann planned to succeed him to ensure their survival in the Nazi power games.” 

The Wolf party, which included Wolf’s two older sons, eventually reached Lisbon after a 
stop at Trinidad. It was August and, as the battles in France were at their height, the travelers 
could not continue with their journey to Germany. From August 1944 to May 1945, Wolf 
stayed in the district of Curia. In September 1944, he sent to Berlin, via the German military 
attaché in Lisbon, his final report on Argentina. On 3 May 1945, Wolf boarded the Swedish 
ship Drottningholm, which first stopped at Liverpool, where the major general was arrested 
and transferred to Camp 020. He was not confrontational and his interrogators treated the old 
major general with respect. In their eyes, Wolf, the son of the Protestant pastor, was no Nazi 
but his behavior was governed by the principle; ‘my country, right or wrong.’ Their 


conclusion about him read: 


... Wolf never volunteered any information whilst he has been at Camp 020, and has 
merely replied direct to questions . . . Wolf’s efforts to whitewash his own activities 
must be taken into account. Apart from this, it is considered that such information as 


he has been prevailed upon to disclose can be regarded as reliable.” 


During this period, the MI6 in Buenos Aires had a secret collaboration with the regime’s 
intelligence service, despite the Argentine hostility for the US Government and US 
intelligence. A letter to MI5 read: 


our [MI6] Buenos Aires representative has telegraphed telling us that Oscar Contal 
chief of the Argentine C [ounter] E[spionage] Service has given him photographic 
copies of 30 coded messages found at Ulrich Dave’s w/t establishment in San Justo, 
province of Buenos Aires in August 1944. 


The wireless station at San Justo, of which Ulrich Dave was head operator, worked for 
Utzinger on SD, Abwehr and diplomatic traffic. Contal informed Miller of MI6, that two of 
the 30 messages had been broken and asked for more help in the form of decoded messages. 
Miller was not allowed to read the decoded messages, but Contal had told him that in one of 
them there was a reference to 21,000 pesos handed by Wolf to his successor for financing the 
stay-behind network.*? 

MI6 asked MI5: 


whether we [MI5] would have any objection to their representative in Buenos Aires 
passing on to Argentinean police selected pieces of information extracted from Wolf 
under interrogation. He (the MI6 officer in Buenos Aires) explained that he was 
anxious to do so as it would assist their future relations with the Argentineans 
considerably. 


MI5 wanted first to inform the FBI about the report on Wolf and then to give the green light 
to MI6 to communicate it to the Argentines. MI6 agreed.?4 

The antagonism of Washington with the new strongman, Colonel Juan Perón, escalated, 
with the Americans attacking his regime for helping Nazis escape from Europe and other 
places. The SIS was interested in Wolf, now in the custody of the British; the MI6 
representative in Buenos Aires informed Lieutenant Colonel Noakes on 3 December 1945: 


we have received an urgent enquiry from the FBI asking that Wolf be questioned in 
detail regarding Juan Domingo Perón, the Argentinean Dictator. Perón is showing 
considerable anxiety about statements which Wolf may have made, although he has 
expressed no concern over any statements by other subjects. He has attempted to 
obtain that Wolf does not appear to have involved Perón in any way and in 
consequence we are certain that you will agree, in view of the obvious implication, 
that he should now be questioned concerning this Argentinean. If he has any details at 


all about this man and about Argentine Government contacts, in addition to the 
service persons he has already mentioned in his Camp 020 Interrogation Report, we 


should be glad of these details.*° 


Before leaving Argentina, Wolf had entrusted money to the wealthy businessman Ludwig 
Freude; since German diplomatic representation was entrusted to the Swiss embassy, Freude 
was considered the unofficial German ambassador. Back in Berlin, Schellenberg, the SD 
spymaster, accused Freude of working for Informationstelle III, Ribbentrop’s secret service.7° 

By early 1944, Ludwig Freude had been considered as Colonel Perón’s ‘most intimate 
friend’. Peron had first met Freude in Italy; the billionaire was on very good terms with 
Ambassador Thermann and was keen to give financial support to the ambitious Peron. On 17 
October 1945, Rodolfo Freude suggested that Perón and Evita, his wife, should hide on the 
island of Tres Bocas; Freude’s father owned the only house on the small island.?’ British 
Ambassador Cooke was asked by Ambassador Braden in September 1945 to take action 
against Freude. His reply was negative; no one could touch Freude. He was a key financier of 
Peron. In February 1946, after repeated requests from the Americans, Freude was to be 
deported, which was welcomed by the US press. Nonetheless, this was averted by Perón and 
his son Rodolfo Freude, who was now the President’s spymaster. Hoover’s SIS agents had 
compiled a file on Ludwig Freude and his activities and all were frustrated when it was clear 
that his deportation would not materialize. 

Rodolfo risked a lot by supporting Perón in his confrontation with his rivals for power. 
Eventually, the election of Perón as president, in February 1946, guaranteed that Rodolfo and 
his father Ludwig would become the most influential and powerful advisors to the president. 
Evita herself feared that Rodolfo Freude smeared her to Perón, revealing information about 
her past. Already, the SIS agents reported that Freude had kept the money entrusted to him by 
Wolf to resume espionage in Argentina and South America. In the early Cold War years, the 
CIA and the FBI continued shadowing the Freudes; a CIA report stated: 


since the consolidation of President Juan Domingo Perón’s political power in the 
1946 election, German interests have had abundant opportunity for growth and profit. 
Principal personages in the German colony, especially Ludwig Freude, have been in 
close touch with many officials at high levels in the Argentine Government and 
armed forces and also directly with President Perón. He employed Freude’s son 
Rodolfo from the early post-war period to 1951, as one of his private secretaries, with 
the title of Chief of Investigations, Division of the Presidency. As such, Rodolfo 
directed Perón’s domestic intelligence service. 


Freude had once told Evita about money transferred from the Third Reich. Both Freudes 
were involved in the handling of the funds and their deposit in the Banco Aleman. There 
were rumors that Martin Bormann, the successor to Hitler as Nazi party leader, would reach 
the country. Perón sought to confiscate the money, something that Freude senior, who 
considered himself trustee of Bormann, objected to. There was no doubt thought that Perón 
never stopped admiring Nazi officers; in 1948, Otto Skorzeny escaped his prison and once he 


reached Argentina, Perón eagerly accepted him as training advisor to the police.*® 


AFTERMATH 


On 23 April 1945, Soviet troops entered Berlin. The Allied victory over Nazi Germany was 
imminent. Nonetheless, Peró n’s regime ordered no celebrations to take place; ‘the sounding 
of sirens, whistles or fireworks’ was prohibited. A few days later, Argentine students were 
shot by the police for demonstrating their happiness at the defeat of the Nazis.‘ Soon, 
Rodolfo Fruede, the son of the trusted financier, became the spymaster and close advisor of 
Peron and key contributor and co-ordinator of immigration policy, which created channels for 
wanted Nazis to reach Argentina safely and be granted Argentine citizenship. 

The State Department hit back. In February 1946, the Blue Book on Argentina: 
Consultation among the American Republic with respect to the Argentine Situation was 
published, based also on secret intelligence provided by FBI agents. The report was released 
only two weeks before the Argentine presidential elections of 24 February. This document, 
dismissed at that time as anti-Perón propaganda to influence Argentine voters, contained 
accurate information about the pro-Nazi role of successive Argentine governments. Spruille 
Braden, the official who led the effort for this report, reached Argentina on 19 May 1945 as 
US ambassador. He was ready to confront Perón and courageously stated that: ‘The United 
States is against dictators everywhere . . . [and] for freedom everywhere — period.’ His 
intervention in domestic politics turned into a key aspect of his ambassadorship, which lasted 
until early autumn. The charismatic Eva Perón and her husband turned the report to their own 
advantage; she condemned in her passionate speeches and radio broadcasts ‘Yanqui (Yankee) 
imperialism’, adding the key slogan: ‘Perón yes! Braden no!’ 

Washington would not back down. Argentine gold deposits in the United States were 
frozen and commercial restrictions continued. A serious attempt to mediate the crisis between 
Perón and Washington was initiated by former US President Herbert Hoover, who visited 
Buenos Aires from 6 to 10 June. He urged the Argentine Government to help fight the famine 
in Europe with food exports. Nonetheless, the new US ambassador, George Messersmith (the 
long-time antagonist of J. Edgar Hoover) did not support the initiative of the former 
president. Truman talked with former president Hoover about his South American journey 
and, in particular, his visit to Argentina. According to Hoover’s diary, ‘when discussing the 
idea with President Truman, Secretary Anderson urged that I should try. Truman accepted, 


Anderson said. “The State Department will protest against Mr. Hoover’s going”. Truman 


replied, “We won’t give them a chance, I will announce it at once”.’ 


Hoover remarked that later he was informed by Dodero, a wealthy businessman who 
facilitated his visit, that Perón was afraid that his visit would seek to embarrass his regime.’ 
The former US president met with the Argentine president and one of his ministers and 
discussed the world situation and the food issue in particular. Though Perón complained of 
US policy towards Argentina, he indicated that he wanted to help improve bilateral relations. 
On his return to the United States, Hoover wrote a memorandum about his visit and 
consultations with the Argentine strongman. Hoover came to the conclusion that Perón 
‘might be somewhat naive of governmental housekeeping, but was certainly an ambitious 


opportunist’. The president of Argentina had a ‘pleasing personality, a good intellect and 
[was] a man of courage’. He could turn pragmatist and work with the United States rather 
than oppose them, since he was an anti-communist, a nationalist and represented the military. 
Justicialismo was the ideology promoted by Peron. Jonathan Brown concluded: 


Peron himself may have been guided by the fascist and corporatist policies he had 
encountered as military attaché in Mussolini’s Italy, but populism had sturdy roots at 
home in Argentina and needed little cross-pollination from foreign plants. Indeed, 
some have viewed Perón’s brand of nationalism, developmentalism, militarism, and 
appeal to the masses as having antecedents in the policies of Juan Manuel de Rosas. 
Basically, populism was a multiclass political alliance formed by middle-class and 
military leadership that incorporated the growing working classes into national 
affairs.“ 


Eventually, Hoover persuaded Truman to ease restrictions on Argentine gold and commerce 
as a token of good will. Hoover boasted that he altered US policy within 48 hours of seeing 
Truman to inform him about his visit to Buenos Aires. Undoubtedly Hoover’s bid proved that 
personal diplomacy could succeed. Hoover wrote that ‘as the result of my urging, Truman’s 
order was issued and the blocks on gold and bank deposits removed and the blacklist 
cancelled’.° Nonetheless, the anti-Semitic and pro-Nazi immigration policies of the Perón 
regime could not be influenced by Washington.°® 

Peron dismissed the legality of the Nuremberg trials and continued with his policy of 
aiding Nazi Party members worldwide. Even in China the Strategic Services Unit, the 
successor of the OSS, reported that the Argentine ambassador in Nanking helped Germans 
transfer their bank accounts to Argentina via the United States, under assumed Chinese 
names of sender and receiver. The Argentine diplomat boasted that his country was looking 
for ‘talent’. In May 1946, the SSU reported that a former Nazi Party member was employed 
as counselor in the Argentine embassy in Nanking.’ Meanwhile J. Edgar Hoover, the FBI 
director, and successive CIA directors were interested in the Freudes, the wealthy father and 
the spymaster son. Perón had appointed Rodolfo as director of the División de 
Informaciones. 

While the international press covered the US—Argentine clash, a story of conspiracy by 
wealthy Nazi Party members in Latin America thrilled moviegoers. Notorious, directed and 
produced by Alfred Hitchcock and starring Cary Grant, Ingrid Bergman and Claude Rains, 
was shot in late 1945 and early 1946; it was released in August 1946. The plot was similar to 
the Argentine spy games; T.R. Devlin (Cary Grant), a US secret agent, recruits Alicia 
Huberman (Ingrid Bergman), the daughter of a Nazi spy, to infiltrate a Nazi organization in 
Brazil, though someone assumes that it is Argentina which allowed Nazis to resettle. Devlin 
falls in love with Huberman who is urged by Devlin’s superiors to marry a Nazi, Alex 
Sebastian (Claude Rains), one of her father’s friends. Sebastian, prompted by his mother, 
when he realizes Huberman is a spy, decides to poison her in small doses. Hitchcock 
ventured to show that the Nazis sought to smuggle uranium ore and he was shadowed by the 
FBI in 1945, after the Bureau received reports that the director was interested in including 


uranium in his story. In the film, the secret agent saves Huberman, who is weakened by the 
many doses of poison, and Sebastian was left behind for the other Nazis to exert revenge 
against him. He had betrayed their grand project to weaponize uranium.® 

The real German spies were not happy either. Hans Harnisch and Emil Franczok, alias 
Gustav Utzinger, the chief communications expert of Siegfried Becker (who was protected 
by the Perón regime and allowed to stay in Argentina), were eventually deported to Allied- 
occupied Germany in June 1947. Robert Murphy, the US political advisor for Germany, 
interrogated them and concluded that their deportation was the result of the long-time feud 
between Harnisch and the Freudes. Murphy claimed that ‘any information (on Harnisch and 
Utzinger) which originated from Argentine sources should now be regarded a priori as highly 
colored and in many instances outright false’. The Argentines ‘had one purpose in their 
investigations: to suppress all evidence of political collusion between Argentine officialdom 
and the German agents and to present the espionage cases in a purely technical context’. 
Nonetheless, there was 


overwhelming evidence that with the exception of a favored group oriented around 
the Freudes, father and son, and Werner Könnecke (or Koennecke), the large majority 
of the German prisoners were cajoled or forced — with empty promises that they 
would go free and/or avoid deportation — into putting their signatures to a specious 
tissue of half-truths and lies. That this whole fabrication obeyed a basic design laid 
out by Ludwig Freude — abetted by Juan D. Perón — appears to the interrogator 
(Murphy) to have been established beyond a reasonable doubt. 


Utzinger called the Argentine investigation on German espionage ‘a juridical farce’, adding 
that files of persons protected by Perón had mysteriously disappeared from the police 
headquarters. The dates of documents were altered, names were erased and money, found in 
the possession of suspected individuals (money safeguarded by General Wolf), was taken by 
the Coordinación Federal. Utzinger was arrested in August 1944 and claimed that Peron, then 
minister of war, put strong pressure on Major Oscar Contal to arrange that the prisoners’ 
statements should not reveal any connection with Argentine officials, as already mentioned. 
Utzinger claimed that Contal offered him a ‘gentleman’s agreement’; Utzinger and his fellow 
spies under arrest would deny any connection with the Argentine Government and German 
firms in their espionage activities. Contal offered that the Argentine Government would not 
turn against German-owned firms. The drafting of the statements was a lengthy process 
because their narrative needed to fit the regime’s policy. Utzinger revealed that when in 
March 1945 Becker was finally arrested and interrogated, the German prisoners had to 
redraft their statements under the close supervision of Contal, so that no contradictions 
between their stories and that of Becker should surface. As for Becker’s testimony, Utzinger 
revealed, it ‘had to be entirely prefabricated and cut from 300 to about 50 pages in order to 
eliminate the many embarrassing declarations the SD chief had made in the first flush of his 
anger at having been apprehended’.? 

Harnisch was interrogated by Murphy and stated that his first brief statement, when 
arrested, was destroyed, ‘even the carbons being burned’. In his eyes, 


the police went into excruciatingly minute detail in such irrelevant matters as when 
and under what circumstances he had met and dealt with a host of unimportant 
people, but at the same time they dismissed with a vague phrase or two such subjects 
as his implication in the Hellmuth affair and his intimate associations with high- 
ranking Argentine and Paraguayan officials. 


Evidently, the regime played a game, bargaining with a list of names to be handed over under 
international obligations to the Allies. Murphy concluded that by surrendering a limited 
number of wanted Germans, Buenos Aires ensured that top Nazi officials would be 
protected; ‘Harnisch and Utzinger were, after all, cogs in a wartime organization the reason 
for which has now ceased to exist . . .”!° 

Harnisch felt very bitter and insisted that he ‘was involved in the Argentine rather than 
the German side’. Becker and his associate Werner Konnecke had, on their own initiative, 
sent Berlin information undersigned ‘Harnisch’. To Murphy, ‘Becker and Könnecke were 
gulling their respective principals in Germany with the cock-and-bull story of their radio 
“network”, which in reality was no more than a single transmitter operated by Gustav 
Utzinger’.!! 

After the arrest of Hellmuth, the then President Ramirez decided to distance himself from 
Berlin and cut off diplomatic relations. Harnisch was astonished when he was thrown into 
prison, as he had, only a couple of months earlier, dined with the President. Harnisch was 
then deceived by the police, who assured him with the ‘word of honor’ of Foreign Minister 
Peluffo that he would be released once he had drafted his statement with the necessary 
omissions. Eventually, he was released in 1946, believing that Lieutenant Colonel Enrique P. 
Gonzalez would protect him from deportation. Nonetheless, when Perón ousted Ramirez and 
Gonzalez, Harnisch was distressed, as his enemies, the Freudes, were close associates of 
Perón; Ludwig Freude had been plotting with Chargé d’ Affaires Meynen against Abwehr and 
SD spies in Buenos Aires. Harnisch subsequently confirmed the account of Eduardo Bravo 
Casares, who first revealed the ‘ruse by which Perón obtained Argentine citizenship for 
Ludwig Freude . . .’: the Argentine Government had decided not to naturalize any Germans 
during the war, but convenient ‘evidence’ was presented that Freude had applied for 
naturalization ten years earlier — before the war.'* No doubt, the deportation of Harnisch and 
Utzinger had to do with their feud with the Freudes and their bid to maintain their influence 
over Peron. 

After the end of the war, German spies in Argentina were disappointed on realizing that 
thousands of British pounds they were paid were counterfeit. For example, in 1967, £5 
million was discovered inside the organ of the San Valentino church in Merano. Indeed, in 
the period 1942—5, under Operation ‘Bernhard’, Berlin had been printing British pounds with 
the intention of causing inflation in the British Empire, as well as to finance the espionage 
machinery.!* Becker and the rest of the secret operatives were not told by Berlin that they 
were given counterfeit dollars and pounds. 

Throughout the late 1940s and 1950s, the Argentine immigration policy of facilitating 
former Nazi Party members to flee from Europe was a scandal reported by US intelligence 
and consulates in Europe. The FBI, MI5 and MI6 were receiving unverified reports from 


publicity-seeking informers that Martin Bormann, the closest confidant of Hitler in his final 
days, had escaped to Argentina. Hoover was receiving letters from American citizens 
claiming that they had actually seen Hitler; one stated that he was in St Louis. The SSU (the 
successor of OSS), involved itself in the Hitler ‘hunt’. They reported that a Mrs Eichhorn, ‘a 
reputable member of the Argentine society’ and owner of a spa hotel in La Falda, claimed 
that all in her family were supporters of Hitler for years and close friends of his. She stated 
that, should he want to seek refuge in Argentina, she would offer her hotel ‘where they had 
already made the necessary preparations’ .14 

In another episode in this maze of rumors, an American was approached by someone 
claiming to be Argentine, who told him another improbable story (which of course he shared 
with the press), which the American reported to the FBI; the Argentine claimed that two 
submarines reached Valdez Peninsula in the gulf of San Matias two and a half weeks after the 
fall of Berlin. He was with some Argentine officers who actually saw Hitler (who had shaved 
his moustache) coming out of the second submarine. For the time being, Hitler was hiding in 
a heavily guarded ranch in San Antonio. The Argentine was never found and questioned by 
the FBI, which admitted that all claims were unverifiable. !° 

The quest for Martin Bormann — the long-time trusted lieutenant of Hitler and the head of 
the Nazi Party Chancellery, also rumored to be alive — was fuelled by dozens of improbable 
reports. In 1945, Radio Moscow blamed the British for providing shelter to Bormann and 
stated that he had reached Argentina safely. The British Army of the Rhine had received 
reports deemed ‘reliable’, that Bormann was living in Schaffhausen in Switzerland.!® In 
April 1947, a German claimed in a letter that Bormann was in Argentina; he was told this by 
‘an absolutely reliable German source’. He added that he had later received ‘confidential 
information’ from Argentina and Uruguay which ‘confirmed’ that Bormann was hiding in 
Chile and was financing, with his associates, ‘secret Nazi organizations’ in West Germany. 
The German informer insisted that Bormann had reached Argentina on 29 July 1945 by 
submarine. !7 

US Justice Jackson, aided by the FBI, began an investigation into the reports on 
Bormann. There was the fear that, if unanswered, the Soviet propaganda would persuade the 
public of American complicity in the affair. In March 1947, the FBI received two top-secret 
British intercepts from a secret source named ‘Bureau Source Two’. The British were 
intercepting and decoding traffic of a clandestine network of some Germans believed to be 
Nazis. The intercepts were from February 1947, coming from the traffic Madrid—Barcelona; 
they suggested that Bormann was alive. The first (14 February) stated: ‘tell us whether you 
know Martin Borman [sic] personally and whether he would recognize you. Your 
collaboration would be necessary in order to save the person. Tell us whether you are 
prepared to help in this matter.” The second intercept (21 February) stated: ‘The matter of 
Martin has been postponed. I shall tell you about it when we meet . . .’ The FBI did not 
contact British intelligence from fear of betraying the existence of the secret source. 
Eventually, it was decided that a request for intelligence should be filed both to MI5 and 
MIG; they replied that they had no information about Bormann. 18 

Sir Percy Sillitoe, the chief of MI5, wrote on 11 June 1947 to the Criminal Investigation 


Department of the Ceylon police: 


Bormann is almost certainly dead, but his decease has not prevented numerous 
rumors as to his whereabouts gaining currency. Recently he has been reported in 
Switzerland, Bolivia, Italy, Norway and Brazil. Most of these reports derive from the 
Press and probably came from irresponsible persons. We do not consider, therefore, 
that it would be worth your while bothering to look out for Bormann in your 


territory.!? 


In June 1948, the Continental News Service claimed that ‘persistent rumor’ had it that 
Bormann was in the Soviet Union.7° This could have been British propaganda hitting back at 
Moscow. A year later, the Air Ministry forwarded MI5 a letter from a former RAF flight 
lieutenant dated 22 June 1949, claiming that a woman insisted that Bormann visited her flat 
in Dublin and that later he reached Argentina.” Bormann, a loyal servant of Hitler, was 
‘everywhere’ and in the imagination of many people. In any case, the hunt for Nazis 
continued. 

In early 1960, Israeli Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion decided that a secret team 
composed of Mossad and Shin Bet agents should kidnap and extradite Adolf Eichmann, one 
of the architects of the Holocaust. After credible leads provided by Simo Wiesenthal, the 
legendary Nazi hunter, Zvi Aharoni, the Shin Bet chief interrogator of Nazis, reached Buenos 
Aires in March to confirm that the suspect was Adolf Eichmann and an eight-man team was 
deployed by May. Eichmann lived on Garibaldi Street in San Fernando, an industrial 
community 20 kilometers north of the centre of Buenos Aires. He was kept under constant 
surveillance and his daily routine was established while the Argentine police did not notice 
the presence of the Israeli agents. 

11 May 1960: it was the day of the operation and the team waited for Eichmann to appear 
at a corner close to his house. Once he was noticed, coming half an hour late, Peter Malkin, 
the Mossad agent, approached him and in Spanish asked him: ‘Uno momentito, Señor.’ 
Eichmann, on a bicycle, stared at the man and momentarily tried to flee. Malkin moved on 
him, fearing that he had a gun in his pocket. Another agent jumped at Eichmann and, 
wrestling with him, took his small revolver from his pocket and prevented him calling for 
help, until a limousine appeared and Eichmann was thrown inside. He was kept in a safe 
house for nine days and, near midnight of 20 May, he was dressed as a flight attendant and 
was taken on board an El Al flight to Israel. On 23 May, Ben-Gurion announced the capture 
of Eichmann, while the Argentine Government protested at the violation of their sovereignty. 
Eichmann was tried, found guilty and hanged. Nonetheless, other Nazis escaped trial for their 
crimes against humanity.** 

As for MI6’s man in Buenos Aires, Reginald Miller continued his mission and, under the 
1947 reorganization of MI6, the old Latin American expert was named Western Hemisphere 
Controller under the Chief Controller, Pacific Region.” 
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